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PREFACE 


It behoves me to confess that I am on record as being generally 
averse to the current vogue of collected writings issued by or for 
scholars who are still actively contributing to their subject. In 
a recent review (JJS, Spring 1976) I referred to the question of 
dispensation from such desirable self-restraint on two possible 
grounds: (a) the integrated character of a collection of studies; 
and (b) their emanation from a genuinely distinguished mind. At 
best I might lay claim to (a), but it would be right to own to a 
reprehensible measure of vanity and to succumbing to the blandish- 


ments of colleagues which I ought to have been able to resist. 


The selection of articles and reviews for inclusion in this 
volume was made with the aim of producing a reasonably represent- 
ative collection of studies and of reprinting some contributions 
which were originally consigned to literary outlets not usually 
accessible to Semitists. But it is clear that these are rough- 
and-ready criteria, and it would have been possible to present a 
totally different selection of studies. The choice is of necessi- 
ty subjective, and I am not at all certain that I have been in- 


variably judicious or wise in my predilections. 


All articles and reviews have been reprinted without change, 
warts and all, for it did not appear to me proper to conceal the 
blemishes which were either transparent already at the time of the 
original publication or have since become apparent through the 


work of other scholars. 
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Preface 


Messrs. Otto Harrassowitz have lavished all their expert care and 
technical skill on the production of this volume. I am grateful to 


them. 


The inclusion of my friend Abraham Demoz's splendid detective 
work on the decipherment of Emperor Menelik's phonograph message 
to Queen Victoria (carried out while he was a research fellow at 


SOAS a decade ago) will, I feel sure, be generally welcomed. 


My wife has, as usual, undertaken all the ancillary duties 
connected with a work of this nature and has also prepared the 
index as well as the intricate typing required. This volume, 
with all its flaws and defects, is dedicated to her who has 
put up with these and other shortcomings for three decades and 


a half. 


E.U. 


Spring 1977 
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SECTION I 
HEBREW AND OLD TESTAMENT 


IS BIBLICAL HEBREW A LANGUAGE ?! 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF 
To Sir Malcolm Knoz 


There is no need to explain what I mean by “ Biblical Hebrew " (BH): 
I refer, of course, to the language of the major part of the Old Testament (OT) 
whieh is written in a Canaanite tongue clearly distinguished from the few 
chapters in Daniel and Ezra which are composed, or at any rate extant, in 
Aramaic. While we have no knowledge of the precise nature of the language 
spoken by the Hebrew immigrants into Canaan, it is likely that from a linguistic 
point of view the OT owes more to the vanquished Canaanites than to the 
conquering Hebrews. The latter are called “brim already in the Patriarchal 
narratives (Gen. xiv, 13, xl, 15, etc.), but their language (“brzt) is never as such 
mentioned in the OT. This may, of course, be owing to one of those purely 
fortuitous circumstances in the transmission of the ancient Hebrew vocabulary 
with which this paper is in part concerned. Whether yahadit ‘ Jewish ’ (2 Kings 
xviii, 26, Isa. xxxvi, 11, ete.), 40001 kana‘an ' the language of Canaaan ' (Isa. xix, 
18), and ‘brit ‘ Hebrew (first attested in the prologue to Ben Sira) are wholly 
identical is—as I have endeavoured to show elsewhere *—not fully established. 

There may, however, be need to explain what I mean by “ language " as 
used in the title of this paper. I refer to a system of communication by sound 
operating among members of a given community, by which human experience is 
analysed and segmented into units which possess phonic expression and semantic 
content. These vocal symbols have, of course, wholly arbitrary conventional 
meanings. You will have noticed that I am not here concerned with writing or 
literature. I am simply interested to know whether the words, forms, and 
constructions that happen to occur in this corpus of relatively modest size, 
which we call the Hebrew Bible, would be adequate to serve as a basis for the 
ordinary day-to-day requirements of a normal speech community; whether 
there is acceptable reflection in the canon of the terms connected with food and 
drink, with swear-words, colloquialisms, sub-standard speech, with the building 
of shelter or grazing of animals, with cosmetics or fineries (segments of the 
vocabulary of which, incidentally, Isaiah * or the author of the Song of Songs 
were no mean connoisseurs), with burial, with vine cultivation, with hunting, 
fishing, and animals, ete., etc. 

It has, of course, long been recognized that the ancient Hebrew vocabulary 
must have been markedly larger than that preserved in the OT. Such distin- 
guished scholars as G. R. Driver and W. F. Albright have referred to the 
mistaken belief ‘to consider that which is preserved in the Masoretic text 


1 Text of the Presidential Address delivered to the Society for Old Testament Study, meeting at 
Oxford on 6 January 1971. 

3 of. BJ EL, sure, 2, 1962, 456 ff. 

5 cf. Mario Pei, Glossary of linguistic terminology, New York, 1966, 141. 

* e.g. iii, 16-26. 
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sufficient even for the limited needs of daily life in ancient Palestine ’ 5 or to the 
view ' that the known biblical Hebrew vocabulary cannot represent over a fifth 
of the total stock of North-west Semitic words used between 1400 and 400 
B.C.'.9 Albright’s opinion represents the most pessimistic assessment of the BH 
vocabulary that I have seen. I have no reason to question its accuracy (though 
it strikes me as somewhat too gloomy), for I have not encountered the detailed 
evidence on which this estimate is based.” 

However, apart from such scattered remarks, there has not hitherto come to 
my notice a sustained treatment of the subject, including in particular a 
statistical and comparative sondage. This may, of course, be due to the biblio- 
graphical ignorance of this éthiopisant ` I hope you will forgive me and be 
gentle with a president who is Professor of Ethiopian Studies and not of Hebrew 
or Old Testament. Nor can I attempt to-day to fill this statistical lacuna—if, in 
fact, it exists—for my aims are limited to some desultory probings and, perhaps, 
to some indications of the direction in which work of this nature may be 
pursued. 

I should start with a word of caution: I shall not refer to concepts which 
ought to be m BH, or refer to what the “ Hebrew mind ” (even if I knew what 
that meant) did or did not embrace, or, indeed, draw any non-linguistic 
inferences from linguistic data. I have read Professor Barr’s books and have no 
wish to incur his wrath, especially as I happen to be in general sympathy with 
his views. R. H. Pfeiffer in his Introduction to the Old Testament (p. 15) marvels at 
the alleged fact that in Hebrew ‘ religion ’ is called ‘ the fear of God ’, but this is 
only so if you insist on translating, i.e. converting the thought categories of one 
cultural group into those of another on a 1 : 1 08818.5 The days are long past 
when we could deplore the absence of the optative in Japanese. Thus you can 
have a ‘ conscience ’ or an ‘ inferiority complex ' and need not have a word for 
it; but if you possess an ‘axe’ or a “ cow ’ you are likely to have evolved a 
word for them. As the entries on the colour spectrum or the relationship terms 
show, you can distribute your semantic fields varyingly and generally cut up 
the “real” world into different slices and semantic segments. 

It is very difficult to form a precise judgement about the substance and 
extent of the vocabulary of Old Testament times (in contrast to that which 
actually entered the canon of the Hebrew Bible). Although the coverage of 
subject-matter in the OT is in many ways remarkably catholic (ranging from 


5 Driver in JBL, ıxvıu, 1, 1949, 57 ff. 

6 Albright in Peake’s Commentary on the Bible, new ed., Edinburgh, 1962, 62. 

7In reply to my inquiry Professor Albright very kindly tells me (letter of 15 September 
1970): ‘I have tried to approximate the number of distinct meanings of words from a single 
root and, by distinguishing between conjugations which are quite diverse in meaning, to make a 
rough calculation of the total number of distinct words (aside from proper nouns) in the Hebrew 
Bible. One must cut out a considerable proportion of the accepted words in difficult poetic texts, 
since we don’t know how the texts read originally.... All these uncertainties as to what to 
include make an estimate of 12,000--15,000 words . . . reasonably certain '. 

8 cf. Ullendorff, ‘ Thought categories in the Hebrew Bible’, in R. Loewe (ed.), Studies . . . in 
memory of Leon Roth, London, 1966, 273-88. 
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adultery, murder, and incest to temple-building and religious and love poetry ; 
from war, battle, and combat to personal relationships, heroic tales, and acts of 
statecraft ; from dietary prescriptions and personal hygiene to apocalyptic 
pronouncements and divine retribution), there is nevertheless a greater concen- 
tration within a number of specific areas ; and many other fields are inevitably 
neglected in the type of literature which was admitted into the canon.® This is, 
however, a reflection of the interest of the redactors rather than of the breadth 
of the Hebrew lexicon in Biblical times. The fact that words for * blessing ’ or 
* whoring ’ are frequent merely determines the genre of literature collected in 
the OT, while the apparent absence of words denoting ‘ spoon’ or ‘ niece ’ does 
not imply that the Hebrews ate their food with their fingers and indulged in 
nepoticide practices. 

In trying to measure the resources of BH against those of Hebrew in Biblical 
times, I do not wish to give currency to such frequently canvassed views that 
BH is ‘ deficient ' in adjectives or ‘ poor ’ in abstract terms, ‘ rich ’ in emotional 
vocabulary or ‘ abundant ’ in expressions for physical action. Such statements 
are inherently fallacious, because they contemplate one language from the 
view-point of another and judge its resources, lexical and grammatical, in terms 
of an entirely different linguistic structure. If Hebrew has relatively few 
adjectives in the Indo-European sense, it is not necessarily short of adjectival 
potential 1° or equivalent means of expression. The fact that English possesses 
no hitpa‘él does not materially affect its linguistic efficiency. Judged by its own 
criteria (the only valid procedure) BH expresses its actions, its thoughts, and its 
entire Weltanschauung in an effective (and indeed the only possible) way. 

Let us now look at a few relevant statistical data (and let me deplore, 
parenthetically, the extreme difficulty of finding such data—in most cases one 
has to do one’s own counting). The OT contains altogether about 300,000 
words 11 arranged in precisely 23,100 verses (the latter number—not strictly 
germane to my purposes—is vouchsafed by the Masoretes thanks to their 
figures for each individual book). These 300,000 words (approximately) are 
made up of some 7,500 to 8,000 12 separate words—not roots but individual 
non-predictable vocabulary entries. This would give each word a theoretical 
average frequency of between 35 to 40, but for obvious reasons this piece of 
information is not particularly instructive. 

The one-volume Hebrew dictionary of Gur (Biblical, Mishnaic, medieval, and 


? of. Ullendorff in A companion to the Bible, second ed. (ed. Manson and Rowley), Edinburgh, 
1963, 11-18. 
10 of. David Kamhi’s doctoral thesis on the adjective in Hebrew (University of London, 1969). 
11 In Hebrew, of course. The New English Bible, OT, contains, I believe, about half a million 

words. The discrepancy is not surprising in view of the highly analytical character of English. 
12 of, Koehler, Vom Hebräischen Lexikon, Leiden, Brill, 1950, 7. 

Incidentally, E. T. Ryder's figure of ‘ 5,000 odd words ' (Peake, op. cit., 68) is, I think, much 
too low, but these figures depend to some extent on one's conception of what constitutes a 
separate word in the Hebrew lexicon. Rabin offers (Biblical encyclopaedia (in Hebrew) under 
,מלים בודדות‎ col. 1069) the realistic estimate of 7,000-8,000 words. 
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modern) contains some 22,000 words (compared with the 8,000 of the OT), while 
the small Penguin English dictionary (1965) runs to some 40,000 words. The 
OED is stated, according to its preface, to have ‘ nearly half a million words’. 
These figures put the 8,000 words of BH into some perspective, though from a 
linguistic as well as literary point of view one can but admire the remarkable 
way in which the OT writers have handled this limited inventory. 

For comparison we should, perhaps, have a brief look at the vocabulary 
resources of the Qür'àn and Shakespeare. 

Here it is important to remember that the notion of z%az al-Qur’än, of ° the 
inimitability of the Qur’an ’, i.e. in particular of the language of the Qur’än, is 
held to render the speech forms, style, and vocabulary of the Holy Book not 
only the perfect model but also considers this language complete, pure, and 
flawless. I am not aware of any similar dogma being applied to Hebrew as the 
language of the OT. True, Hebrew-is לשון הקודש‎ ‘ the sacred tongue ’, but the 
Talmud does not find the notion shocking that the Torah was given in Aramaic 
in the days of Ezra.!3 Yet, the entire vocabulary contained m the Qur'an is only 
a small fraction of the total resources of the Arabic language. If my calculations 
are not seriously wrong, there are scarcely more than 2,000 vocabulary entries 
in the 6,200 verses and 77,934 words (in Muslim tradition 14) of the Qur'an. 
This means that the Qur’än is just about a quarter of the total size of the OT, 
with a proportionate number of verses and lexical items. The fact that there 
exists such a numerical proportion is in itself not without interest. But there is 
little doubt that the Qur’an represented a markedly smaller ratio of the con- 
temporaneous thesaurus totius Arabitatis than was the case of the OT in relation 
to the total Hebrew vocabulary then in existence. An ordinary one-volume 
Arabic dictionary easily runs to some 20,000 entries. 

We are also somewhat better informed, thanks largely to pre-Islamic Arabic 
poetry, about the earlier as well as coeval extra-Qur’anic resources of Arabic 
than is true of BH in relation to the comparatively sparse epigraphic material of 
the Biblical epoch. I shall have a little more to say about this presently. 

Shakespeare seems rather a different proposition altogether. Not only does 
his total opus run to more than three times the size of the OT (close to a million 
words, I think) but his language covered a vast variety of subjects and 
linguistic levels. And a significantly larger work stands an inherently better 
chance of fewer lacunae in the coverage of words and forms. Of course, this is a 
field in which I possess no professional knowledge whatever, but thanks to a 
generous colleague’ I am able to say that ‘there is no single work that has 
been devoted to the question of how representative of normal contemporary 
English Shakespeare’s language was’. While there were no doubt some areas of 
the English vocabulary which Shakespeare had no need to use, his language 


13 Sanhedrin 21, b. 

14 Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, London, 1885, 489. 

15] am much indebted to Professor A. F. Falconer, Professor of English in the University of 
St. Andrews, for answering many questions and offering most helpful information. 
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covered even such fields as medicine and music and the 187.16 His blending of 
the Latin with the native Saxon English stock is particularly effective both as a 
literary and a linguistic device. Altogether it seems probable that Shakespeare’s 
vocabulary was a true reflection of contemporary English usage and approxi- 
mated, much more closely than can be said of BH, to the over-all resources of 
his time. 

But we must go back to Hebrew. Nöldeke had already clearly seen, in his 
justly famous article ‘Semitic languages’ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
thirteenth edition, that the Hebrew vocabulary of the OT is known to us rather 
imperfectly, and that the numerous dra£ Aeyópeva (of which I shall have 
more to say in a moment) are ‘ a sufficient proof that many more words existed 
than appear in the O.T.' (op. cit., xxrv, 623). He adds : ‘ Were we in possession 
of the whole Hebrew vocabulary in the time of Jeremiah, for example, we 
should be far better able to determine the relation in which Hebrew stands to the 
other Semitic languages ... and it would be very much easier to detect the 
numerous corrupt passages in our text’ (ibidem). There can be no argument 
about the latter proposition, but I am surprised to learn that Nöldeke should 
have thought that better acquaintance with the vocabulary of Hebrew in 
Biblical times should have shed markedly more light on the relationship between 
Hebrew and the other Semitic languages. For the first time in my life, I think, 
I have the temerity to disagree with Nöldeke : I cannot believe that greater 
representation of the vocabulary (in contrast to matters of phonology, mor- 
phology, and syntax) would have had a significant influence on the determina- 
tion of inner Semitic relations. 

Perhaps an element more serious than individual lacunae in the vocabulary 
of BH is the fact that the text of the OT was transmitted in a consonantal 
skeleton until, in the second half of the first millennium A.D., a body of 
systematizers—called Masoretes—superimposed an elaborate network of vowels 
and accents which have effectively disguised many of the distinctive character- 
istics which the living language must have exhibited. There is little discernible 
development in the Masoretic pronunciation of Hebrew, and the vocalism 
applied to the consonants makes Deborah talk in very much the same manner as 
Qoheleth or Daniel or Esther almost a thousand years later.!? It is clear, 
therefore, that this language is the result of a good deal of subsequent doctoring, 
of levelling and compromise, resulting in a hybrid language rather than a 
proper «ou. In any real sense of the term, BH in its Masoretic garb was 
searcely a language which in that form was ever actually spoken. The sub- 
sequent process of levelling and averaging has created a structure which neither 
Deborah nor Daniel would be likely to have recognized. 


16 Shakespeare’s expert knowledge of the sea and ships has been described by Professor A. F. 
Falconer in his Shakespeare and the sea (1964) and A glossary of Shakespeare’s sea and naval terms, 
second ed. (1966). Glossaries of selected semantic fields would greatly extend our knowledge of the 
OT vocabulary and would enable us to gain a better assessment of its representativeness. 

17 of. Bergsträsser, Hebr. Gramm., 1, 11-14 ; Bauer-Leander, Hist. Gramm. d. hebr. Spr., 25-7. 
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Attempts have at times been made to penetrate through the maze of the 
Masoretic system and to reconstruct BH as it was spoken at the time of, say, 
Jeremiah.!? Z. S. Harris's reconstruction specimen looks to me remarkably 
close to standard Masoretic Hebrew, and, as far as I can judge, there are unlikely 
to be serious barriers to communication between these two brands of would-be 
Hebrew. If Harris is right in his attempt (and it must be remembered that it is 
aimed at one particular point in time, i.e. about 600 B.c.), then I may have been 
slightly overstating the difficulties King David might have had in conversing 
with Queen Esther. 

While the material and aids for such reconstruction are by no means abun- 
dant, detailed research based on modern linguistic notions will undoubtedly 
be able to recover dialectal forms and colloquialisms beyond the hackneyed 
story of s¢bbolet—sibbolet (Judges xii, 6). Dialect geography, the influence of 
social stratification on BH, the pronunciation of Hebrew by the Samaritans, 
much greater attention to Mishnaic Hebrew, phonological and morphological 
aspects of the Dead Sea documents, and other extra-Masoretic materials may 
well place the study of Hebrew on a different basis altogether. 

To gain a proper impression of the limitations of the BH vocabulary and, to 
a lesser extent, of certain areas of the grammar, it is well to look a little more 
closely at some contemporary extra-Biblical material, i.e. the precious and all 
too scant sources of ancient Hebrew epigraphy. In relation to their limited 
size these inscriptions exhibit a considerable number of lexical and grammatical 
phenomena not attested in BH, yet almost certainly present in normal Hebrew 
of Biblical times. The Gezer calendar 1° (probably tenth century B.c.), in its 
seven very short lines, produces one major grammatical “ innovation ” (the 
nominal ending -w) and a few lexical idiosyncracies. The 34 lines of the 
important ninth-century Mesha. inscription, basically a central Palestinian 
dialect of Hebrew (as ₪. Segert 29 has shown in a fine study of this document), 
contain a few minor grammatical deviations and a major novelty (outside 
Akkadian, Arabic, and Ugaritic) m the infixed £ conjugation ואלתחם)‎ ‘and 
I fought °). Apart from a few lexical peculiarities, there occurs the non-Biblical 
אשוח‎ ' reservoir ' which reappears later in Ben Sira 1, 3. 

The Siloah inscription (seventh century) consists of six lines and yields one 
noun unattested in the OT (הנקבה)‎ , though its root is well known, and another 
wholly absent from BH (n't). Let me finally turn to the Lachish letters, as they 
reveal a number of features which are especially relevant to our examination. 
The style of these documents is of a kind not particularly well represented in the 
OT.  Torezyner?! has referred to some phonological and morphological 
peculiarities (op. cit., 28 ff.), but I wish to concentrate here on a few lexical 


18 There is, in particular, Z. S. Harris's essay in recovering the structure of Hebrew of about 
600 B.C. (J AOS, LXI, 3, 1941, 143 ff.). Cf. also Bergstrüsser, op. cit., $ 30. 

19 of. Moscati, L’epigrafia ebraica antica, Rome, 1951, 8 ff. 

20 Archiv Orientalni, XXIX, 2, 1961, 197-267. 

51 The Lachish ostraca (in Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1940. 
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items. The word תסבה‎ (ostracon 4:9) does not as such occur: in the OT; the 
root clearly-is sbb, and the context suggests the meaning ‘ patrol, round ' ?—a 
valuable addition to a glossary of military terms in Hebrew. Incidentally, 
although this word is listed in the modern Hebrew dictionaries of Gur and 
Medan, I do not think it is, in fact, employed in contemporary military 
terminology in Israel. 

In the Mishna (e.g. Rosh Hashanah 2.2) we are told about nim» 
‘ fire signals ’ used particularly to announce the new moon. This word does not 
occur in the OT, and though its existence in OT times may have been considered 
likely, it was not until the discovery of the Lachish ostraca in the mid-1930’s 
that this supposition became fact. If Torczyner’s reading is right, we learn 
another new word הרפד‎ n'a in the sense of ‘inn’ (op. cit., 109-10). Equally 
interesting is the occurrence of some rare Biblical forms, whose reading now 
receives confirmation, and of some idioms which are not attested in the OT 
(op. cit., 31). Shortage of time prevents me from going into these matters in 
greater detail, but even these limited epigraphic witnesses enhance our know- 
ledge of Hebrew as it was used in Biblical times. 

It is clear that these few inscriptions reveal words, forms, and idioms far 
beyond what might have been anticipated in such severely circumscribed 
documents and also far beyond statistical expectation. This can only mean, 
I would submit, that the vocabulary and idiomatic range of BH must have 
fallen far short of the Hebrew potential of Biblical times. How far—I am, 
unfortunately, unable to say or even to guess. 

We must now turn to the other end of the time-scale, 1.6. to the Hebrew 
language as attested immediately after the closure of the OT canon. This is the 
language usually described as Mishnaic Hebrew. What contribution can 
Mishnaie Hebrew make to an assessment of the likely resources of Hebrew in 
OT times? The auguries are good, for the language of the Mishna is well 
attested and extant in a sizeable body of documentation. Its range is fairly 
wide, though its emotional register is somewhat restricted, and it is removed 
by only the narrowest margin from the latest manifestations of BH. 

Even Nöldeke, who had no particular taste for post-Biblical Hebrew, 
agreed that the language of the Mishna ‘ contains a considerable number of 
purely Hebrew elements which by chance do not appear in the Old Testament’ 
(Encycl. Brit., thirteenth ed., xxiv, 622). Other scholars are a good deal more 
sanguine than this. The obvious inference from this position must clearly be 
that BH, in all its linguistic aspects, can only be properly understood and 
appreciated in conjunction with the resources of Mishnaic Hebrew, the language 
which, on the one hand, contains so much that is merely fortuitously. not 
attested in the OT and which, on the other hand, represents the natural continua- 
tion of BH. While we are entitled, I would submit, to remain moderately 


2? cf. some of the references in Jean-Hoftijzer, Dict. des inscr. sem. de P Quest, Leiden, 1965, 332. 
23 Ostraeon 4:10; ef. Torezyner, op. cit., 115 ff. 
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indifferent to the problems discussed in the Mishna, we can not, as Biblical 
scholars, be unconcerned about the language in which these discussions are 
being conducted. For we have to be conscious all the time that many of its 
words, many of its forms, and quite a few stylistic devices were probably, nay 
almost certainly, part of the linguistic potential of BH. l 

Books like Ecclesiastes or Daniel or Esther, which gained entry into the 
canon of the OT only by the skin of their teeth (I offer apologies to the trans- 
lator of Job xix, 20 in the NEB who would not eountenance this idiom), 
contain more than a few elements which we would have termed ‘ post-Biblical ’, 
had they not accidentally occurred in those writings. What about פשר‎ 
* interpretation ’ which Qoheleth (viii, 1) first uses and which appears nowhere 
else in the OT—and yet is so central a concept of that period ? And what about 
the many forms identical with those of the Mishna, the frequency of the abstract 
ending -üt, the confusion of Nb and 1^5 stems, and many syntactical develop- 
ments that are usually termed ‘late’ ? 24 If it were not for Esther we would 
have considered the Biblical language innocent of such important legal concepts 
as נזק‎ and DIN. And it is only Daniel who uses terms like Dën “ to inscribe’ or 
נחתך‎ ‘decreed, decided ' so pregnant with meaning in the period immediately 
following.?* 

The most detailed assessment of Mishnaic Hebrew—and specifically in its 
role of successor tongue to BH—is contained in the late M. H Segal's Mishnaic 
Grammar 28 It should, incidentally, be stressed that the 1936 Hebrew edition 
of this work goes far beyond the original English version of 1927 and its 1958 
reprint. The evidence is mustered in full in this important work, and I have 
neither the desire nor the time to cover the same ground once more. It is my 
intention here to offer some general observations and to adduce a few examples 
in support of my position. 

In most of its linguistic manifestations Mishnaie Hebrew was—as I have 
averred—the obvious continuation of BH, or rather of that stage of develop- 
ment which BH had reached at the operative time. Many Biblical words and 
some morphological elements have failed to survive in the Mishnaic language, 
especially such items which were rare already in BH and occurred exclusively in 
poetry. Conversely, many Mishnaic words unattested in the transmitted corpus 
of the Hebrew Bible must go back to those large portions of Hebrew literature 
not admitted into the canon. I am referring here to early Hebrew literature 
whether mentioned in the OT (such as ספר הישר‎ in Joshua x, 13 or "33% ספר‎ 
הימים למלכי יהודה‎ in 1 Kings xiv, 29) or not. Above all, however, Mishnaic 
Hebrew must have drawn on all those resources of the earlier language which 
were part of the living speech rather than of formal literature. It need scarcely 
be pointed out that, despite a fairly comprehensive coverage of many levels of 


24 There is an impressive list of such late or Mishnaic phenomena in Barton’s ICC on 
Ecclesiastes, 52-3. 

25 ef. the important arguments adduced by J. Barr in Comp. phil., 226. 

56 Digdug lason hammisna, Tel-Aviv, Devir, 1936. 
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discourse, OT Hebrew must inevitably have fallen far short of the full and rich 
treasures of the living tongue. 

Perhaps we ought to go a good deal further than that and recognize that the 
language of the Mishna, principally derived from those oral sources, was in fact 
the product of the colloquial used during the Biblical period, the amalgam of its 
standard and sub-standard versions. Perhaps Mishnaic is the vernacular so 
rarely encountered in the predominantly (though by no means exclusively) 
formal language of the OT ? Perhaps BH, in its Masoretic garb, is simply the 
literary counterpart to the Mishnaic colloquial? This assumption of the 
contrasting, but not necessarily temporally divided, functions of Mishnaic and 
BH would also explain the essentially prosaic character of Mishnaic, the 
absence of poetic words and forms, and the somewhat simplified morphology 
which has been greatly affected by the workings of analogy. I am glad to say 
that this view finds tacit as well as explicit support in M. H. Segal’s Mishnaic 
grammar (op. cit., 10). 

Perhaps I might, en passant, invite attention to the not wholly dissimilar 
situation with regard to the language of the Qur'an. Ever since Vollers caused 
such excitement at the 1905 Congress of Orientalists at Algiers there has been 
some appreciation of the contrast between the language of the Qur’än and of 
pre-Islamic Arabic poetry, on the one hand, and the various popular and tribal 
dialects, on the other. The former—perhaps a little like BH—was essentially a 
literary idiom and a supra-tribal kowý. Perhaps, like literary and Classical 
Arabic throughout the ages, BH was the compromise language of a tribal 
confederation, that of Israel and Judah, while Mishnaic was the colloquial, the 
patois, actually used by the people. 


Some examples follow : 
Of the 1,350 or so verbal roots in the Biblical lexicon, the Mishnaic verb lost 
some 250, but added about 300 new ones.?? Among the lost roots are pre- 
dominantly poetical expressions which were already rare in BH and may, 
indeed, have been archaic even in the language of the OT—such as pX ‘ to 
weigh, to test’, "pn ‘ covering ’, 099 ‘to rejoice’, PPW ‘to long’, ete., etc. 
Some of the Mishnaic verbs not found in BH appear merely with slight meta- 
plastic changes (e.g. BH win, MH wen ; BH anb, MH "tp, etc.), others are 
denominative (such as 7 ' to reduce to widowhood ’), while yet another— 
and indeed very important—group is likely to be of old Hebrew stock and is 
attested in other Semitic languages (such as rm ‘to encourage’, "gn ‘to 
suspect ’, pgs ' to yawn’). 

However, there is no need to labour the important—indeed vital—function 
of the immediate post-Biblical language in supplying words, and forms, and 


2? Volkssprache und Schriftsprache im alten Arabien, Strassburg, 1906; sec also Fiick, Arabiya, 
Berlin, 1950. 
35 M. H. Segal, op. cit., 104. 
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concepts omitted from the OT by sheer accident. I should now like to turn to a 
consideration of a few vocabulary entries whose absence from BH is of particular 
interest and raises questions of a methodological and general character. 

It has, of course, long been noticed that there is no specific term for ‘ hour ° 
in BH, and some OT theologians,?? in blithe disregard of the recognitions of 
linguistic and philosophical thinking, have used this fact, in conjunction with 
the complexities of the Hebrew tense system, for a set of general inferences 
which can in no way be related to the linguistic data. In the first place, notions 
of this kind must not be set directly against postulated translational 
* equivalents ’ which are likely to occupy a markedly divergent place in the 
integrated semantic schemes of different linguistic structures. And, secondly, 
the absence of * hour ’ from attested Biblical Hebrew does not mean that it was 
not part of the ordinary Hebrew vocabulary of OT times (as James Barr has 
shown in his fine study on Biblical words for time). One might have thought that 
the occurrence of Zoo in Biblical Aramaic, in Mishnaic Hebrew, and in other 
Semitic languages would have warned us off such hazardous speculative paths. 
And can it really be claimed that the fortuitous absence of $a'a from the 
Hebrew first chapter of Daniel and its equally fortuitous presence in the Aramaic 
third chapter of the same book of Daniel permit us to draw far-reaching 
conclusions about the world of concepts devised by the people of the OT? As 
to the constitution of the Hebrew tense system, its very complexity and 
seemingly impenetrable opaqueness should caution us against inferences from 
ill-understood facts. 

Our best hope of dealing with the BH vocabulary successfully is to study 
relatively small and well-integrated sectors of the lexicon, so-called semantic 
fields,% where the significance of each unit is determined by its neighbours. 
A few very useful exercises of this kind have already been undertaken for BH 
by Pelio Fronzaroli (on colours 31) and Trevor Donald (on the fields of ‘ folly ’ 
and ' rich and poor’ 32). This type of work allows us to deal with the semantic 
units directly—without the intermediacy of translation—-and offers hope for the 
refinement of notions by internal distribution and demarcation. It also enables 
us to observe (as Fronzaroli, op. cit., 383, has shown) internal shifts and develop- 
ments in the individual units as well as the system as a whole. Thus Fronzaroli 
bas detected differences in the Hebrew colour spectrum before and after the 
exile. . 

The same applies to kinship terms. They have to be placed in relation to 
each other and must not be judged either in isolation or by translation into a 


29 Bibliographical details in J. Barr's Semantics of Biblical language, OUP, 1962, and Biblical 
words for time, second ed., London, 1969, passim. 

30 of. S. Ullmann, The principles of semantics, second ed., Glasgow, Jackson; Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1957, 152-70. . 

31 * Sulla struttura dei colori in ebraico biblico ', in Studi linguistici in onore di Vittore Pisani, 
Brescia, 1969, 377-89. Cf. also J. Lyons, Introduction to theoretical linguistics, CUP, 1968, 57, 429. 

32 Vet. Test., xr, 3, 1963, 285-92 ; Oriens Antiquus, m, 1, 1964, 27-41. 
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different cultural milieu. BH אח‎ may be rendered as ‘ brother ’, but it is also 
‘relative’ in general (as BDB and Gesenius-Buhl have recognized), and 
Abraham's nephew Lot is referred to as his "ob in Gen. xiv, 16. Död is 
(a) ‘beloved’; (b) ‘uncle’, ie. patruus, father’s brother, and (el ‘nephew’; 
kalla is ‘ daughter-in-law ’ and ‘ bride’; and ‘ father-in-law’ and ‘ chte 
‘law ’, for which English possesses these artificial legal creations only, seem to 
enjoy two terms each in BH חתנת--חתן)‎ ; on—nvan). But we are still far from 
clear about the precise significance and range of these words, though by and 
large (and in BH only) an seems to connote * husband's father’, while nn 
refers to ‘ wife’s father’. Russian distinguishes between wife’s brother, wife’s 
sister's husband, and husband's brother, while in English all three are 
* brother-in-law ’, i.e. one word for the three different ones in Russian. On the 
other hand, Russian uses one-term for sister's husband and daughter's husband 
which we would call ‘ brother-in-law ’ and ‘ son-in-law °, respectively. Every 
language has its own semantic structure; it may make distinctions m meaning 
which are quite irrelevant in another. 

Looking at eating implements, for instance, we find that vam “fork? and 
מאכלת‎ ‘knife’ occur in BH, but oddly enough כף‎ in the sense of ‘ spoon’ is 
not attested until Mishnaic times. This is likely to be due to mere accident, as 
the spoon is one of the earliest implements, and examples are preserved of the 
various forms of spoons used by the ancient Egyptians. 

The way in which semantic entries can be variously distributed may be 
exemplified by what has happened to the notion of * kitchen '. No such word is 
entered in the German-Hebrew part of Gesenius-Buhl or Koehler. Indeed the 
word n39} = kitchen is modern, but there are at least four hapaz legomena in 


the OT which express the same concept in a somewhat less central spot on the 
spectrum : vp (Lev. xi, 35) is a ‘cooking furnace’, naya (Isa. xiv, 21) 
is a ° slaughtering place ', niyan (Ezek. xlvi, 23) is ‘cooking places’, and na 
הַמְּבַשָלִים‎ (Ezek. xlvi, 24) is ' the house of cooks '. Who says that generic cover- 


terms are always needed ? German has the word ' Geschwister', but English 
or Hebrew manage quite adequately by having to say " brothers and sisters °. 
It certainly is surprising that by an extraordinary quirk no BH word for 
‘comb’ has been transmitted. The root srg does occur in Isa. xix, 9, but the 
noun masreg ‘ comb’ first appears in Rabbinical Hebrew. I have no doubt that 
this or a similar word did exist in the Hebrew of Biblical times, for the imple- 
ment, often made of ivory, is attested in Eastern Mediterranean antiquity.?5 
And a most beautiful wooden comb was discovered at Masada by Yigael 
Yadin.°° Somewhat similar considerations may well apply to the non-occurrence 


33 Lyons, op. cit., 55. 

34 cf. Encycl. Brit., thirteenth ed., xxv, 733. 

35 of. Encycl. Brit., thirteenth ed., vr, 750 ; see also Benzinger, Hebräische Archäologie, third ed., 
1927, 93-4. 

36 Masada, London, 1966, 149. 
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in BH of vnn ‘ needle `, though תפר‎ * to sew ' appears in Gen. iii, 7 and naps 


“embroidery ’.also does several times. Some such tool must have been known in 
OT times ; it occurs, of course, in the Mishna ,מחט שאינה נקובה)‎ Sabb. 6.1; or 
,לא יצא החייט במחטו‎ Sabb. 1.3) and in Matthew xix, 24. 

These few examples will suffice to show what I have in mind. Let me add 
some very brief words about grammatical gaps. It is well known that many 
2nd pers. fem. forms are not actually attested and are established by 
analogy only. Yet it must obviously have been possible in Biblical times to 
address women. But these lacunae are not limited to fem. forms ; many hof'al 
forms suffer from similar deficiencies in documentation הוקמתי)‎ or הוקמנו‎ 
“I/we have been set up’ and similar forms are accidentally absent from the 
OT). Equally, הִמְצָאנוּ‎ or msn can be produced by analogy only; the 
same is true of ra, "pang, bep, nov, ete., ete.37 

From a syntactical point of view, too, there are many gaps in BH, not only 
in the levels of speech represented, but also in the types of clauses attested. 
There is a dearth of genuine dialogue features, of anacoluthon, and especially of 
non-literary—let alone sub-standard—sentence structure. 

Finally, I must return to a particularly important part of the BH dictionary. 
There exists an inordinately large sector of the BH vocabulary made up of 
words which occur a single time only in the OT writings. These hapaz legomena 
are, therefore, lexical items which were all but lost and whose bare survival 
hung by the most tenuous of threads. Among them are many words of cardinal 
importance, and it is obvious that we must envisage a considerable number of 
words which just missed that single and unique mention and are thus lost for 
ever to the corpus of BH. This proxime accessit group is likely to have included— 
like the section which just made it—a great many objects and concepts which 
would have enriched the Biblical Hebrew lexicon and, at the same time, would 
have thrown additional light on the world of the OT. It is probable that many 
hapax legomena in the Hebrew Bible were, in fact, in quite common use in OT 
times, and it is by sheer accident—either by their subject-matter or the 
existence of synonyms—that they occur once only. 

These kapaz legomena (in Hebrew nN מלים שאין להן רע או‎ or (מלים בודדות‎ 
amount to some 1,500 38 altogether. Rabin 3° has produced a count (which 
I have not attempted to check) of the number of hapaz legomena of all kinds 
listed in Koehler’s dictionary as running to 2,440 in a total BH vocabulary of 
7,000-8,000 words. This would mean that fully one-third of all Biblical words 
are hapax legomena, i.e. words which were saved by the narrowest margin 
possible. - According to a further estimate by Rabin there are some 500-600 
words which occur twice only. 


37 of. Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebrew grammar, second ed., 507 ff.: Bauer-Leander. Hist. 
Gramm., § 47. 

38 Jewish encyclopedia, vr, 226-9. 

3% Article מלים בודדות‎ in Biblical encyclopaedia. 
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Whether we accept Rabin’s figure of 2,440 hapax legomena or the conven- 
tional number of 1,500 scarcely matters for dur purposes.*? It is clear that the 
hapax legomena constitute a most important sector of the BH lexicon. In this 
context it is immaterial whether they are words which are derived from such 
well-known roots as הריסה) הרס‎ in Amos ix, 11) or הַשְׁמָעוֹּת) שמע‎ in Ezek. 


xxiv, 26 whatever one may think of the Masoretic pointing) or from roots which 
are otherwise unattested. The latter may present graver problems to the lexico- 
grapher, but the former have the same status as hapas legomena, for they are 
not predictable forms whose existence in the living language could have been 
safely asserted. 

To my surprise I discovered that the largest number of hapas legomena is to 
be found m Isaiah (201), while Job is runner-up with 145. I had expected Job 
to be an easy winner, and that is, 1n fact, the case when the number of unica 
is related to the size of the book. Obadiah, in one single chapter, manages to 
produce four hapas legomena, while the whole of Joshua only runs to six. The 
combination of poetry with unfamiliar subject-matter is apt to lead to the 
heaviest load of hapax legomena: thus the percentage of unica among the 117 
verses in the Song of Songs is as high as 26%, while in Ruth it is only 34%. 
Ecclesiastes has often been cited as & book whose style, mode of thought, and 
vocabulary differ markedly from the rest of BH, yet the number of hapax 
legomena, again expressed as a percentage of the total verses, is only somewhat 
less than 8195. 

Looking a little more closely at the list of hapax legomena in the OT, it may 
cause some surprise that this inventory includes such well-known and later 
much used words as : 


cypress wood Gen. vi, 14‏ גּפָר 
pen household Gen. xv, 2‏ 
no ladder Gen. xxviii, 12‏ 

water melon‏ אַבַטִיחַ 
onion Num. xi, 5‏ 733 
garlic‏ שוּם 
yor to urge Judges xvi, 16‏ 
blanket Judges iv, 18‏ שְׂמִיכָה 
nin? wardrobe 2 Kings x, 22‏ 
ball Isa, xxii, 18‏ 21" 

ER to bark Isa. lvi, 10 

ont astounded Jer. xiv, 9 


40 The discrepancy in these figures is probably due to the difficulty of identifying some hapax 
legomena beyond reasonable doubt. It may be easy to count the number of those unique in root or 
form, but the establishment of those considered hapaz legomena in meaning or owing to being 
homonyms is more problematic, as it depends on interpretation and exegesis. 

41 cf. Tur-Sinai, Hallason wahassefer (vol. hallagon), 368. 
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medicine Ezek. xlvil, 12‏ תְּרוּפָה 
(NEB ‘ enjoyment ’)‏ 
KL ship Jonah i, 5‏ 
Yep (WDD) to be stupid Ps. exix, 70‏ 

to be foreign Ps. exiv, 1‏ לָעַז 

HEH glass Job xxviii, 17 

AH sneezing 42 Job xh, 10 

mm beads Cant. 1, 10 
Ts need 2 Chron. ii, 15 


and many others. 


In the Aramaic part of the OT there are no fewer than 291 hapax legomena 
(according to Rabin, loc. cit.) This means that in a total Biblical Aramaic 
vocabulary of some 600 words or so nearly one-half occur once only. This must 
be compared with BH where the proportion is about one-fifth (one-third in 
Rabin's count which is based on a less stringent interpretation of the term 
hapaz legomenon—see p. 253, n. 40). In a very much shorter text the proportion 
of unica is, of course, bound to rise steeply. Conversely, if BH had double the 
number of words that are, in fact, attested in the OT, the proportionate 
incidence of hapaz legomena would be markedly lower. I do not know by how 
much, but this could, of course, be worked out by someone mathematically 
more competent than I am. 

Saadya Gaon wrote a treatise on ‘70 (or 90) hapax legomena’ which has 
recently been the subject of an important study by N. Alloni. Already in the 
tenth century Saadya had appreciated that the OT did not contain the entire 
ancient Hebrew vocabulary. There remained, therefore, many words and a 
large linguistic reservoir outside the Bible which were transmitted by oral 
tradition only and eventually found their way into what we now term Rabbinical 
Hebrew. Saadya's purpose was to show that knowledge of post-Biblieal Hebrew 
was essential to an understanding of BH. 

This has also been the purpose of this paper. It was to try and demonstrate 
not only that post-Biblical Hebrew was essential, but also that the con- 
temporaneous extra-Biblical material cannot be neglected and that all phases 
in the long and chequered life of Hebrew have a contribution to make to our 
understanding of the OT. 

Is Biblical Hebrew » language? In the sense in which I have been 
endeavouring to present the problem BH is clearly no more than a linguistic 
fragment. To be sure, a very important and indeed far-reaching fragment, but 


*3 One can imagine, apropos of ‘ sneezing ’, the number of treatises, written by those all too 
ready to draw extra-linguistic conclusions from linguistic data, about the climate of Palestine and 
the absence of the common cold in Biblical times—if it had not been for the fact that Job has the 
hapax legomenon עצטישה‎ ! 

45 מך‎ M. Haran and B.-Z. Luria (ed.), Sefer Tur-Sinai, Jerusalem, 1960, 279-88. 
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scarcely a fully integrated language which in this form, with these phonological 
features, and these morphological aspects, and stylistic and syntactical re- 
sources, could ever have been spoken and have satisfied the needs of its speakers. 
The evidence presented by the epigraphical material contemporary with the OT 
and. by the Mishna, its immediate successor, underlines the essentially frag- 
mentary character of the language of the Hebrew Bible. And there is a strong 
case, In my submission, for looking upon the language of the Mishna as the 
developed colloquial—otherwise so largely, though by no means wholly, . 
repressed and curbed—of the predominantly formal and elevated diction of 
the OT. 

When I first began to think about this paper, I had hoped it would turn out 
to be a good one. But as it progressed and developed I came to feel about it 
increasingly as the late and much lamented Giorgio Levi Della Vida 44 said he 
felt about his career as an orientalist : 


“ Ed ebbi voglia anch’io d’esser gigante ; 


pol mi pentii, quando a mezzo fui giunto ’. 


4t In his remarkable and very characteristic autobiographical sketches Fantasmi ritrovati 
Venice, 1966, 17. 


C'EST DE L'HÉBREU POUR MOI! 
By EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


I recall an occasion, in 1938, when at the University of Zürich I 
happened to sit next to a Hebrew-speaking student. Behind us 
was a Frenchman who listened intently to out conversation; and 
after a while he asked us what language we were speaking. 
“Hebrew”, I replied, to which his rejoinder was: “Ah, oui, c'est 
de l'hébreu pour moi, mais qu'est-ce que c'est pout vous?” 

Since that event, nearly thirty years ago, I have been wonder- 
ing, in a somewhat desultory fashiön, which languages use 
“Hebrew” to signify the epitome of unintelligible speech and, 
indeed, what other languages are employed to convey this 
notion. I have, in fact, never come across a study of this kind and, 
ifl am not mistaken, none has hitherto been undertaken. I cannot 
attempt today to fill this lacuna, beyond a few generalities, for my 
main purpose, in talking to this learned society,! must be an 
elucidation of the means by which Hebrew, from ‘biblical times 
onwards, deals with expressions for unintelligible speech. 

As far as we know, expressions of the type “it’s Greek to me!”’, 
“cest de l'hébreu pour moi!”, etc., are relatively recent. Natur- 
ally the choice of the language (or in some cases languages) used 
to exemplify unintelligibility depends a great deal on historical 
and linguistic circumstances, though there are some surprising 
oddities which appear to fly in the face of these data: thus 
Spanish (apart from using “griego”) also employs “latin”2— 
sutely a remarkable choice for a Latin nation! 

The earliest occurrence of the French expression seems to be 
in Moliére’s L’Efourdi (111, 3) in the mid-seventeenth century: “il 
renvoya le valet aprés avoir dit quelques paroles italiennes qui 
furent de l'hébreu pour moi.” It is interesting that to a French- 
man of all people a few words of Italian should have been as 
unintelligible as Hebrew! On the other hand, I for one have no 


1 A paper read to the Jubilee meeting of the Society for Old Testament 
Study, January 1967. I dedicate this essay to Professor D. Winton Thomas, 
F.B.A., whose scholarship and generous friendship have always been a 
shining example. 

2 “Para mi es como si fuese en latin!”—Professor R. C. Johnston very 
kindly informs me that French, too, may use “Latin” for this purpose. ‘This 
is, therefore, a choice with a strongly social—rather than linguistic—flavour. 
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difficulty in appreciating that in French one may also describe 
something incomprehensible as “c'est de l'algébre pour moi” 

The English “it’s Greek to me” is attested from about i656! 
in Shakespeare's Julius Caesar (1, 2), Casca reports that something 
said by Cicero “was Greek to me”, but this does, in fact, refer to 
wotds actually spoken in Greek. At a time when most educated 
people could handle Greek, this expression may well be indicative 
of a social and educational distinction. Hebrew, in this particular 
sense, is used (according to the OED) since about 1705.! And 
even the juxtaposition of Hebrew and Greek occurs: “as un- 
intelligible to the person addressed as if it had been Hebrew- 
Greck "2 

English also uses Double (=high) Dutch to indicate un- 
intelligible speech. Most people whom I consulted seem to feel 
that there is a difference between “Greek to me” and “Double 
Dutch to me”, although literary sources do not appear to bear 
this out. Yet in contemporary spoken English “Double Dutch” 
seems to be used of gibberish or garbled speech, whereas “‘Greek” 
more often than not would refer to a language or thing of which 
one happens to be ignorant. “Gibberish” is held3 to be onoma- 
topoeic—just as B&pßapos is thought to be in Greek.^ Bäpßapos 
was used of all defects which the Greeks thought foreign to 
themselves and natural to all other nations, especially with 
reference to language: pwvi) BPäpßapos ot yASoou PdpBapos. 

To the Portuguese “grego” is the model of unintelligible 
speech, while “turco” performs the same service for the Italians. 
Italian also uses scritto arabico for any scrawl that is difficult to 
decipher. It is, of course, possible that languages which use 
Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, or Chinese might be influenced more by 
sight than by sound,5 though in several instances this considera- 
tion involving strange writing systems would not be applicable. 
Many languages have, of course, no expression corresponding to 
the formula “c'est de l'hébreu pour moi”, and one might well 
surmise that those which have developed such a phrase have not 
done so independently, but by a process of calque, i.e. a transla- 
tion loan-phrase. 

1 OED: Lady Stuart in Scott’s Fam. Lett. “Even I found a great many 
words absolute Hebrew to me” (1816). 

2 OED: Sir F. H. Doyle, Remin. 239 (1886). 

3 By the OED. Is there conclusive evidence to reject any connexion 
between gibber and may? 

+ C£. Liddell and Scott. Cf. also Arabic | eg 

5 This idea was first suggested to me by Professor R. C. Johnston. 
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Some Scandinavian languages employ very surprising models: 
Swedish uses “‘mesopotam” (*Mesopotamian"), while Danish 
and Norwegian have not only “hebraisk”, but also “‘mala- 
barisk”! (which, in view of the Danish connexion with the 
Malabar coast, makes good sense), “labbelendsk” (“Lap- 
landish”), and, of all things, “ Elamitisk” (“‘Elamite”’)! 

That the Hungarians use “Chinese” and the Czechs * Spanish” 
is much less surprising, but the Turkish phrase “‘if I understand 
may I become an Arab”? is very striking. The Germans have no 
expression analogous in form to “c’est de 1260200 pour moi”, 
but there are a number of phrases with a similar semantic range. 
Among these “‘Kauderwelsch” is probably the most common. 
“Kauderwelsch’ is the language—not easily understood by their 
neighbours—of the Swiss Rhaetian district of Chur (called Kauer 
by their neighbours). It is, of course, a common phenomenon 
(known from the days of Shibboleth) that neighbouring peoples 
find the languages of adjacent provinces an object of fun and 
derision: thus the Homeric Pappopógovos or the French brésonner, 
“to talk Breton”, “kauderwelschen”. Another German phrase 
corresponding to “it’s Greek to me” is “es sind mir bóhmische 
Dórfer"4—or, somewhat less frequently, “spanische Dörfer”. 
This expression refers, 1 believe, equally to an unknown language 
and unintelligible things in general. The phrase has been attested 
for at least 400 years. I am not quite sure of the significance of 
Dörfer “villages” in this context, but I suppose “Bohemian 
villages” is meant to refer to something strange, odd, outlandish. 

Finally, the expressions “‘versiegeltes Buch”, “sealed book", 
etc., to describe something shrouded in obscurity or beyond one's 
comprehension, go back to the Hebrew ,הספר החתום‎ in Isa. xxix. 
11,5 and take us to my subject proper, i.e. biblical and post- 
biblical expressions for c’est de Phebreu pour moi, i.e. phrases 
denoting unintelligible speech and incomprehensible things in 
general. Thus the Modern Hebrew dictionary of Alcalay lists for 


1 J owe this information to the great erudition of Professor Bernard Lewis, 
who also drew my attention to the occurrence of “malabarisk” in Ibsen’s 
Peer Gynt (1. 182). 

2 Information from Professor Bernard Lewis. 

3 See Kluge, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der Deutschen Sprache (19th ed., 
Berlin, 1963), p. 358. 

* Professor W. Simon very kindly drew my attention to this expres- 
sion, 

s Cf. also Jer. xxxii. 11-14; and Rev. v—vi, dealing with the book “sealed 
with seven seals". 
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*it's Greek to me” two biblical expressions: כספר החתום הוא לי‎ 
(Isa. xxix. 11) and לא ידעתי אשמע‎ now (Ps. Ixxxi. 6).! 

We must now look into this in somewhat greater detail.? 

The language spoken by the people of the Hebrew Bible is 
stated to be 3.יהודית‎ The terms sy, עבריות ,עבריה ,עבריים‎ occur, 
of course, but never עברית‎ as referring to the language. This 
omission is quite possibly no more than sheer accident. יהודית‎ 
* Judaean" may be the designation for “Hebrew” in the most 
general and widest sense, but it might also have a more restricted 
and dialectally conditioned significance.* This will need a great 
deal of further study. 1 do not think that כנען‎ new in Isa. xix. 18 
is necessarily identical with Hebrew. This phrase may have been 
chosen as the one most likely to be known to the Egyptians who 
ate being addressed in this verse, but it may also refer to some 
Canaanite ngua franca which may have remained in oral use 
but was excluded from written sources. The Assyrian officers 
(II Kings xviii. 26, 28) clearly knew what was meant by-n"nm,5 
but they (and Rabshageh in particular) possessed polyglot talents 
of a very high order. 

To signify a language strange or unknown to the Hebrew 
speaker, the literature of even so limited a document as the O.T. 
had a number of telling phrases that could be employed. While 
ספר חתום‎ refers to something obscure or unintelligible in general, 
the expression שפת לא ידעתי אשמע‎ has, of course, an obviously 
linguistic connotation. In Ezek. iii. 5-6 it is affirmed that the 
prophet is sent to the house of Israel and not to שפה‎ ‘phy nv 
no? וכבדי‎ whose words he cannot understand. The rendering “a 
people of deep lip and heavy tongue”’® is, of course, literally 
correct, but I doubt that the inference of some commentators 
that this represents an allusion to the guttural speech, at least to 
Hebrew ears, of some of Israel’s neighbours finds support in the 

1 Ibn Ezra thinks that the word ny has been omitted here and that this 
expression stands for לא ידעתי אשמע‎ ny .שפת‎ Bauer and Leander see in this a 
construct state attached to an entire sentence (§64/, 3) like דוד‎ min קרית‎ 
(Isa. xxix. I). Sperber (Hist. Gramm. of Bibl. Heb. $84, pp. 613 ff.) thinks that 
שפה‎ and קריה ,שפת‎ and קרית‎ are “all forms of the absolute state". It seems to 
me that expressions of this kind represent Arabic-type die clauses, i.e. 
“I heard a language which I did not know”, 

2 I have dealt elsewhere with problems concerning “ The Knowledge of 
Languages in the Old Testament”, B.J.R.L. xLıv (1962), 455-65. 

3 U Kings xviii. 26, 28; II Chron. xxxii. 18; Neh. xiii. 24; Isa. xxxvi. 11, 13. 

4 Cf. Sperber, Hist. Gramm. of Bibl. Heb., pp. 229 ff. 


5 See Ullendorff, bid. pp. 456 ff. 
6 Cooke, Ezekiel (ICC), p. 39. 
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linguistic situation. This verse can, I suppose, only refer to either 
Accadian or Aramaic, and such evidence as we possess suggests 
that these two languages were less, rather than more, “guttural” 
than Hebrew. The AV’s translation “a people of strange speech 
and hard language” seems to me to reflect the position accurately. 
In current English one might well be tempted to say that Ezekiel 
is not being sent to people whose language is Greek to him but to 
his own people who speak his own language. 

Similar expressions occur in Isa. xxxiii. 19: נועז לא תראה‎ ny את‎ 
בינה‎ px עמקי שפה משמוע גלעג לשון‎ ay. Some modern commentators 
have emended iy to read 1y15;! this may or may not be neces- 
sary, but Marti (Kurzer Handkommentar zum A.T.) explained this 
very properly as a reference to “ein barbarisch redendes... 
Soldatenvolk. . .dessen Kauderwelsch den Juden unverständlich 
ist”. Thus pay in conjunction with asw and לעג‎ or Zeg in con- 
junction with pv? connote unintelligible speech. Ben Yehuda 
aptly explains now לעגי‎ in Isa. xxviii. rr as mam הדבור בלשון לא‎ 
.לשון נכריה‎ 

Similar juxtapositions reminiscent of these Isaiah passages 
occur in the literature of the Dead Sea Scrolls: 


וימירום בערול שפה לשון אחרת לעם לא בינות 
(מגילת ההודיות 18-19 (ir,‏ 


“They exchanged them for gibberish and the barbarous tongue of a 
people without understanding.” 


nm‏ בלועג שפה ולשון אחרת ידברו לעמך 
(מנילת ההודיות 16 (rv,‏ 


“And they speak to thy people in Double-Dutch and barbarous 
tongue.” 


(Exod. vi. 12, 30) “of uncircumcised lips” is not only‏ ערל שפתים 
unskilled in speech—as Moses claimed to be—but, as the passage‏ 
from the Dead Sea hymns shows, it may also be used of the‏ 
language of the uncircumcised, i.e. gibberish, unintelligible‏ 
speech.‏ 

Of particular interest in this context is the word לעז‎ which is a 
hapax legomenon in Ps. cxiv. 1: 196 מעם‎ apy? ma בצאת ישראל ממצרים‎ 


נועז: כמו לועז אלו אשור ובבל pre‏ לשונם pw?‏ הקודש Rashi already wrote:‏ ז 
(Isa. xxviii. 11). See also‏ כי בלעני שפה ובלשון אחרת ידבר אל העם הזת 2 
below.‏ 
Cf. also Isa. xxxii. 4: iby JW, and a similar phrase in Ugaritic (Gordon,‏ 
Textbook, p. 456, 18544).—See in Judah ibn Tibbon’s translation of Jonah ibn‏ 
.ולשון עלגים הלועזים אשר DIR‏ מדברים עברית כלל Janäh’s Sefer Harigmah vi:‏ 
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“from a people of strange language" (LXX: &AaoU BapBópou). 
The Targum has the rather astonishing בַּרְבְּרְאִי‎ ‘aya, and Rashi 
thinks that לעז‎ here and mw in Isa. xxxiii. 19 are the same word,’ 
for ולמד נחלפות זו בזו‎ m. 

The popular etymology which would make לעז‎ an abbreviation 
of זר‎ ay לשון‎ is merely a Midrashic elaboration, for Arabic A) and 
Syriac /a‘oxd are well attested. In many ways לעז‎ has become the 
principal expression for anything that is not Hebrew.? It is a term 
of the greatest frequency in all phases of post-biblical Hebrew. 
Thus לצז‎ can stand for any foreign language and especially for 
that which served, in a particular country and at a particular 
period, as the foreign tongue par excellence. For centuries ty 
simply meant Greek :3 


היה שם זקן אחד mme‏ מכיר בחכמת m"‏ 
לעו an?‏ בחכמת יוונית )496 (Sofa‏ 


“there was an old man who was learned in Greek wisdom; he spoke 
with them in Greek about Greek wisdom.” 


To Rashi it meant French, and his לעז‎ entries—some 3,000—are 
an important source for the study of medieval French. E.g.: ויש‎ 
לועזים בורית שאבו"ן בלעז‎ ; thus na “lye” in Jer. ii. 22 is explained 
as "savon". 


ארבעה לשונות pri‏ שישתמש בהן העולם ואלו הן לעז לזמר 
רומי לקרב como‏ לאִילְיִיא עברי לדיבור (J. Meg. 1, 71 p)‏ 


“There are 4 languages which one may properly use: La‘az (i.e. Greek) 
for song, Latin for battle-cry, Syriac for lamentation, and Hebrew for 
ordinary speech.” 


There is an interesting passage in the fifteenth-century Spanish- 
Jewish poet Saadia ibn Danan which reads:* 


התדמה שפת עבר לניב כוש ופוט 
4 
הקול יעקב ידמה לך לקול לועזים 


“Ts the Hebrew language like the tongue of Abyssinia and Put? 
Is the voice of Jacob like the voice of strangers?” 


! Sce n. I, p. 129 above. 

.כל מי שאינו מדבר בלה"ק Np?‏ לועז Abravanel, nos nat:‏ 2 

3 לעז יווני לכל כשר‎ (Megillab 18a). See also n. 1, p. 129 above where, at an 
earlier period, 19% is meant to refer to the language of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians. 

4 Saadia ibn Danan, Twa מלאכת‎ (as quoted by Ben Yehuda, Thesaurus, 
p. 2646). 
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To Ibn Danan ty», the barbarous tongue par excellence, was the 
speech of Cush and Put, i.e. Ethiopia or the horn of Africa. In 
this passage, ופוט‎ vi» a: clearly correspond to the malabarisk of 
Danish, the Kauderwelsch of German, or the “Greek” of English. 
In a narrowly linguistic sense there are, if 1 am not mistaken, no 
recotded early instances of the language of Abyssinia serving 
as the embodiment of unintelligible speech.! But Cush and its 
inhabitants are used in the O.T. as the epitome of an exotic land 
and people: ge מהדו ועד‎ “from India to Ethiopia" (Esth. i. 1) 
describes the utmost limits of the world. The well-known verse 
in Amos ix. 7 הלוא כבני כשיים אתם לי בני ישראל‎ “ Are ye not like the 
sons of the Cushites unto me?” derives its significance from the 
distance, remoteness, and allegedly uncivilized state of those 
despised black Ethiopians. That they were known to be dark- 
skinned is clear from Jer. xiii. 23: vm» היהפך כושי‎ “can the 
Ethiopian change his skin?” 

Among the Hebrew expressions for “gibberish” and “un- 
intelligible speech” pride of place must probably be given to the 
famous passage in Isa. xxviii. 7-13. Whatever the true purport of 
this ancient crux interpretum may be (and the Targum, Rashi, and 
Redaq repay study), it seems likely to be a popular phrase for 
incomprehensible babble. It has long been held that the לצו‎ 13 
and קו לקו‎ of vv. 10 and 13 ate meant to imitate the sound of baby 
talk, the unintelligible patter of drunks and unweaned children— 
as described in vv. 7-9. And this is taken up expressly in v. 11: 
“for in gibberish (new (לעגי‎ and barbarous tongue אחרת)‎ pw) shall 
he speak to this people.” 

Tur-Sinai? has advocated the view that the 1x? and sp of v. 10 
take up in baby (זעיר)‎ talk the xp and ms, the drunken vomit and 
excrements, of ». 8. In any event, the explicit reference to 
“gibberish and barbarous tongue” in z. rr appears to prove that 
the obscure words in vv. 10 and 13 must be concerned with some 
oddities of speech, some form of double Dutch. 


! In the “Testament of Naphtali" the Lord commanded Michael and the 
seventy angels to teach the seventy languages to mankind. Then spoke 
Nimrod the wicked: “In my eyes there is none greater than he who taught 
me the language of Cush” (cf. Zawaat Naphtali in Ginzberg, Legends of the 
Jews, 11, 215 ; Charles, Psendepigrapha, p. 363). In the Stbylline Oracles (111, 516), we 
are told about Gog and Magog and their destruction together with “Moors 
and Ethiopians and nations of barbarous speech” (Charles, op. cit. p. 388). 

2 ,הלשון והספר‎ vol. הלשון‎ (and ed., Jerusalem, 1954), pp. 371-3. 

3 It is interesting to note that the Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah reads צי לצי‎ but 
.קו לקו‎ 
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The languages of Israel's neighbours—and references! to them 
in the O.T. are very few indeed—are not used to express the idea 
of linguistic strangeness or eccentricity. As far as we can judge, 
there would in any event have been little justification for such 
treatment in the case of Israel's Canaanite predecessors. The 
Moabites (Deut. ii. 11; II Kings iii. 4) and Ammonites (Deut. ii. 
20), the Sidonians and the Amotites (Deut. iii. 9), each have an 
isolated word of their languages quoted, but the material —with 
the exception of the. Mesha stone—is much too scanty to allow of 
any propetly base "impression of their linguistic affinity. The 
odd non-Semitic werd can also be found in the Old Testament: 
a few Persian expressions in the books of Esther and Daniel and 
some Egyptian words in Gen. xli. 43, 45. These Egyptian phrases 
appear to be genuine, 7238 probably being an exclamation 
(perhaps “attention!”) and nwa mex the Egyptian version of 
Joseph’s name. But—in contrast to the Canaanite languages— 
Egyptian is described (in the passage from Ps. Ixxxi. 6 already 
cited) as an unintelligible language. 

Aramaic is, of course, the principal foreign language known 
to the people of the Old Testament. Not only are parts of the 
O.T. written in Aramaic, but there are also a few Aramaic phrases 
scattered in other parts of the Hebrew Bible. The language ארמית‎ 
is expressly mentioned in several places but never in the sense of 
¿es de Phébren pour moi. The position is somewhat different in 
later, post-biblical, phases of Hebrew where “Aramaic” began 
to acquire a peculiar semantic range. An “‘Aramaean” became a 
gentile par excellence, and “Aramaic” was used as the prototype 
of nm .לשון‎ In several instances, under the influence of censor- 
ship, references to Romans and Christians in Talmudic literature 
were altered to ארמי‎ or 2.כותי‎ There are even cases where 
* Aramaic” stands for “Latin”;3 and in Mishnah Megillah ur, 1 
Aramaic is equated with any foreign language: 553 קראה תרגום‎ 
לא יצא‎ pw, 1.6. “if he read it in Aramaic or in any other language, 
he has not fulfilled his duty". 

Those who have argued that phrases of the type “‘it’s Greek 
(or Hebrew) to me" are mainly concerned with visual rather 
than auditory factors, i.e. with script rather than speech, may 
claim a measure of support from the use of אשורית‎ “ Assyrian” 


r: Cf. B.J.R.L. (1962), pp. 462 ff. 

2 Cf. Jastrow, Dictionary, 1, 125. 

3 Ibid. This is an instance of לשון שבדו להם חכמים‎ (Nedarim, 10a), i.e. terms 
which the scholars have arbitrarily invented as disguises. 
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in Hebrew. As far as I know, this expression is invariably related 


בחרו להם כתב אשורי ולשון עברי to the script:‏ 


“they chose the Assyrian De, Hebrew square] script and the Hebrew 
language.” 


Or in Sanhedrin 21b: 


mm nonna‏ תורה לישראל בכתב עברי ולשון הקודש חזרה mon‏ להם בימי 
עזרא בכתב אשורית? ולשון ארמי ביררו להן לישראל כתב אשורית ולשון 
הקודש והניחו להדיוטות כתב עברית ולשון ארמי 


“‘at first the Torah was given to Israel in Hebrew characters and in the 
sacred language; and again it was given to them in the days of Ezra 
in Assyrian, 1.6. square, characters and Aramaic language; finally, 
Israel chose for themselves Assyrian characters and the sacred language, 
leaving the Hebrew characters and Aramaic language to the hedyofot 
(i.e. the Samaritans).” 


Of a similar character is the passage in Shabbath 115 a where the 
term “Hebrew” is virtually identical with “foreign”: 


היו pains‏ גיפטית מדית עיברית עילמית יוונית אע"פ שלא una‏ לקרות בהן 
מצילין אותן מפני הדליקה 


“If [the Scriptures] are written in Coptic, Medic, Hebrew, Elamite, or 
Greek, they should be saved from fire, even though they must not be 
used for reading.” 


Hebtew in this context is likely to refer to the ancient Hebrew 
script which was scorned because of its association with the 
Samaritans. 

There is one passage in the Old Testament where I have long 
been inclined to find a parallel to the English use of “‘double- 
Dutch” or “Greek”. Nehemiah (xiii. 24) inveighs against the 
offspring of mixed marriages who cannot talk Hebrew properly: 
ועם‎ oy חצי מדבר אשדודית ואינם מכירים לדבר יהודית וכלשון‎ mmm. It 
seems to me quite obvious that Ashdodite stands here for some 
barbarous and unintelligible tongue. Ashdod, as one of the five 
federated city-states of the Philistines, is selected in this passage 
as a model of a non-Semitic and totally incomprehensible lan- 
guage. I am fortified in this view by the fact that the Septuagint 
omits ועם‎ oy ,וכלשון‎ for this phrase indeed poses the gravest 
syntactical and exegetical problems. Instead, these three words 


r: J. Meg. 1, 715. 
2 Expressions like ,יהודית ,ארמית ,אשורית‎ etc., are treated as adverbs. 
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were an explanatory marginal gloss! intended to elucidate “ Ash- 
dodite”, i.e. “according to the language of other people” —other 
than those speaking “‘Judaean”’, of course. It seems to me 
probable, therefore, that Ashdodite was “Greek” to the Judaeans. 

Gen. xi accurately reflects the power derived from the posses- 
sion of a common language: “they are one people and they have 
all one language...and now nothing will be withholden from 
them which they intend to do.” To be threatened by a nation of 
strange language is one of the most serious calamities conjured 
up by the imagery of the Old Testament: ** The Lord shall bring 
a nation against thee from afar, from the end of the earth... 
whose tongue thou shalt not understand.’ Or: “I will bring a 
nation upon you from afar... whose language thou knowest not, 
neither understandest what they say."'3 

The fear of not understanding, even of translation and its 
likely inadequacies, persists in post-biblical literature: 


PR‏ מושיבין בסנהדרין אלא בעלי nep‏ ובעלי חכמה. . .ויודעים nob ‘ya‏ שלא 
תהא סנהדרי שומעת מפי המתורגמן 


“one appoints to the Sanhedrin only men of stature and wisdom... 
who are conversant with the 70 languages of the world, so that the 
Court need not hear through an interpreter.’ 


Equally, effective prayer cannot be conducted in a foreign 
language: 


לעולם אל ישאל אדם vous‏ בלשון ארמי ואמר רבי mmm‏ כל השואל צרכיו 
בלשון ארמי אין מלאכי השרת נזקקין לו שאין מלאכי השרת מכירין בלשון ארמי 


“one should never pray for one’s needs in Aramaic [no doubt standing 
here for any foreign language], and R. Jochanan says that, if one prays 
for one’s needs in Aramaic, the angels are not bound to respond, as 
they do not know Aramaic."5 


It is, perhaps, singularly inappropriate to offer this desultory 
inquiry into the vicissitudes of “c'est de l'hébreu pour moi" to 
this Society whose members are not daunted by the strangeness 
of Hebrew but are recruited by virtue of their familiarity with it. 
May I be permitted to conclude with a passage which I found 
during my undergraduate days at Jerusalem but which I have 
never had an opportunity to impart. It comes from Goethe’s 


1 So also L. W. Batten, Ezra and Nehemiah (ICC), pp. 300 and 302. 
2 Deut. xxviii. 49. 3 Jer.v. 15. 
^ Sanhedrin, 4. 5 Shabbath, 12b. 
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autobiographical sketch! and is concerned with his wish to learn 
Hebrew, partly to buttress his knowledge of Yiddish and partly 
to gain a deeper understanding of the Old Testament which, he 
says, had always appealed to him, specially because of its pecu- 
liarities. Now he began to study this book—already so well 
known to him—in, what he calls, “a strange double-Dutch 
idiom”.2 His father arranged for the boy to receive private 
tuition in Hebrew “‘until I had grasped the essentials of so simple 
a language” within a period only somewhat longer than that 
required for the study of English. 


1 Aus meinem Leben, Goethe’s Sdmmtliche Werke (Stuttgart, 1871), xxr, 
8o ff. 
2 “In einem fremden Kauderwelschen Idiom”, ibid. p. 82. 


Postseript: 
See now also C. Rabin’s article on ny in the E. L. Sukenik 
Memorial Volume (Jerusalem, 1967), esp. p. 252. 


OLD TESTAMENT LANGUAGES 
By E. ULLENDORFF 


APART from some sporadic glosses in Aramaic and other Near 
Eastern languages as well as several Aramaic chapters in Daniel 
and Ezra, the language of the Old Testament is Hebrew. It is 
implicit in the naming procedure described in Gen. 2!?t- (when 
God brought the animals “ unto the man to see what he would 
call them ") and in the story of the tower of Babel (Gen. Ir) 
that the Old Testament assumed Hebrew to be the original 
language of mankind. Yet, while we have no knowledge of 
the precise nature of the language spoken by the Hebrew 
immigrants into Canaan, it is virtually certain that from a 
purely linguistic point of view the Old Testament owes more 
to the vanquished Canaanites than to the conquering Hebrews. 
The latter are called ‘ibhrim already in the Patriarchal nar- 
ratives (Gen. 14°, 40!5, etc.), but their language, Hebrew 
(‘tbhrith), is never as such mentioned in the Old Testament. 
This may, of course, be sheer accident—as must indeed be 
expected in a corpus of such comparatively limited extent as 
is represented by the Hebrew Scriptures. The language of the 
Hebrews is called by Biblical writers either “ Jewish "(yehüdhith, 
2 Kings 1826; Isa. 3611; Neh. 1324; 2 Chron. 3218) or “ the 
language of Canaan " (sephath Kena‘an, Isa. 198). Whether 
“ Jewish ” and “ the language of Canaan ” were really identical 
has not been fully established, although their identity has, as 
far as I know, been. generally assumed. While the expression 
“language of Canaan ” might have been chosen as the one most 
likely to be known to the Egvptians (who are being addressed 
in this Isaiah passage), it 1s at least conceivable that this 
reference is to some Canaanite lingua franca which may have 
remained in oral use but was obviously excluded from written 
Sources. 

The word “ Hebrew," as indicating the language, is first 
attested in the prologue to Sirach ; it later appears in the New 
Testament as eßpaiori (Rev. 9!! and elsewhere), in Josephus 
and, though sparingly, in the Talmud.  Rabbinical sources 
prefer “ the holy tongue ” and similar expressions. , 

Hebrew has frequently been referred to as a “ mixed 
language. The justification of this appellation need not be 


‘ 
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disputed, but one may doubt that it contains much of linguistic 
value, for in the sense in which this is true of Hebrew it applies 
to most languages. An early form of Hebrew, or an Hebraic 
language, had been spoken by the Semitic inhabitants of 
Canaan who were conquered and partly dislodged by Joshua. 
This is attested by the evidence of place-names and by the 
so-called Canaanite glosses in the Tell el-Amarna letters 
(fifteenth to fourteenth century B.c.). Many of these docu- 
ments were written by Canaanites and, though composed in a 
vulgar form of Akkadian, they are full of Canaanite expressions 
and forms. ‘The data drawn from these glosses are supple- 
mented by a group of Egyptian transcriptions belonging to 
the second half of the second millennium. 

Other extra-biblical sources contributing to our knowledge 
of Hebrew include ancient Hebrew inscriptions (such as the 
Gezer calendar, the Siloam inscription, and the Lachish letters), 
cuneiform transcriptions. of Hebrew proper names, comparative 
Semitics, and the light which later phases of Hebrew throw on 
the Biblical tongue. Of particular importance are the Ugaritic 
documents, the Ras Shamra epics of the fourteenth and thir- 
teenth centuries B.c., whose language, style, and poctic structure 
closely resemble those of the Old Testament. At a much later 
period, the Dead Sea scrolls provide fresh evidence for palaeo- 
graphic study and the historical grammar of Hebrew—quite 
apart, of course, from their intrinsic significance in fields out- 
side the scope of the present survey. 

The Old Testament is a book of moderate size, and though 
it affords.us a good view of the language as it appeared in the 
last millennium B.c., it is, of course, clear that only a relatively 
small proportion of the original Hebrew literature was allowed 
to enter the Canon of the Old Testament. From a linguistic 
point of view this is an irretrievable loss, for the vocabulary 
of the Old Testament, though not altogether unrepresentative, 
by no means exhausts the resources which must have been at 
the disposal of the living language during that period. Even 
morphologically, not all forms are attested ` and in the field 
of syntax and style, though many variegated specimens are 
offered, we have samples rather than an inventory of the full 
resources. 

The text of the Old Testament was transmitted in a con- 
sonantal skeleton until, in the second half of the first mil- 
lennium A.D., a body of scribes and systematizers—called 
Massoretes—superimposed an elaborate network of vowels and 
accents which have effectively disguised many of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics which the living tongue must have. 
exhibited. There is no discernible development in the Mas- 
soretic pronunciation of Hebrew, and the vocalism applied to 
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the consonants makes Deborah talk in very much the same 
manner as Daniel or Esther almost a thousand years later. 
Attempts have at times been made to penetrate through the 
maze of the Massoretic system and to reconstruct Biblical 
Hebrew as it was spoken at the time of Isaiah or Jeremiah. 
While the material is by no means abundant, detailed research 
based on modern linguistic notions will undoubtedly be able 
to recover dialectal forms and colloquialisms beyond the 
hackneyed story of shibboleth-sibboleth (Judg. 12°). Dialect 
geography, the influence of social stratification on Biblical 
Hebrew, the pronunciation of Hebrew by the Samaritans, 
phonological and morphological aspects of the Dead Sea 
documents, and other pre-Massoretic materials may well place 
the study of Hebrew on a different basis altogether. 

The language of the Hebrew Scriptures derives much 
illumination from the later phases of Hebrew which maintain 
speech-forms as well as lexical and syntactical elements that 
are accidentally absent from the Old Testament. In this con- 
nexion special significance must be ascribed to apocryphal 
literature, the Mishnah, and early Rabbinic writings ; nor can 
the poetical and exegetical literature of the Middle Ages or 
even Modern Hebrew be neglected altogether. 

Hebrew is a Semitic language. This trite statement implies 
that many aspects of Hebrew can be properly evaluated only 
against the background of the ensemble of Semitics. The 
principal Semitic languages include Akkadian (= Assyrian and 
Babylonian) in Mesopotamia, Ugaritic, Amorite, Phoenician- 
Punic, Hebrew-Moabite, and Aramaic in the Syro-Palestinian 
area, Arabic and South-Arabian in central and south-west 
Arabia, and Ethiopic in the horn of Africa. The closeness and 
relationship of the classical Semitic languages to each other 
and their essential unity (this would not be true of the developed 
forms of many modern Semitic tongues) had been recognized 
by Muslim and Jewish grammarians as early as the tenth 
century. 

One of the most characteristic traits of the Semitic languages 
(and Hebrew prominently shares the features to be enumerated 
in the following) lies in the special relationship between con- 
sonant and vowel. It must not, however, be supposed that 
the great preponderance of the consonants over the vowels is 
expressed in numerical terms. Cantineau has found that, 
while Old Testament Hebrew possesses twenty-one consonant 
phonemes and six vowel phonemes, their distribution over a 
consecutive passage is in a proportion of 63% to 37% respec- 
tively. Generally speaking, it is true to say that meaning in 
Semitic reposes on consonants—at least as far as primary 
semantic distinctions in verbal roots are concerned, for 
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modifications of a grammatical nature are being imparted by 
vowels which convey meaning-variants and are, therefore, of 
secondary semantic significance. Thus English fackle and 
tickle have entirely different meanings, but Hebrew katal and 
kötel are merely variants of the same root. 

Triliterality in Hebrew and Semitic appears to be largely 
due to the force of analogy. Historically, many triconsonantal 
words represent, in fact, extensions of originally biconsonantal 
elements. There are not only the old common Semitic nouns 
such as 'b “ father," ’m “ mother," ym '' sca," dm “ blood," 
but also a number of “ bases ” which have been expanded by 
an additional consonant in initial, medial, or final position : 
prd : prš connoting different aspects of “ distinguishing," rhm : 
nhm different aspects of “ having compassion," etc. To the 
same class belong the verbs with identical second and third 
radicals where the device of gemination was employed to 
create triconsonantals from original biradicals. This is par- 
ticularly interesting because one of the fundamental trends in 
Hebrew and Semitic root composition prevents the appearance 
of identical or homorganic consonants in verb morphemes. It 
seems established, therefore, that the original semantic con- 
notation reposed on two radicals and that the third acted 
merely as a modifier. 

The Hebrew and Semitic verb occupies a much more 
central position within the morphological framework than is 
customary in otherlanguages. It has a set of simple or derived 
stems in which formal changes (gemination, prefixes, infixes) 
correspond to certain semantic variations and express different 
aspects of the action denoted by the root. The semantic 
connexions are not always stable or readily identifiable, nor 
are all the stems attested for any one verb. Perhaps the 
most complex and disputed problem of.Hebrew and Semitic 
linguistics is the so-called tense system. It appears, however, 
that the use of the term “ tense ” is scarcely proper, while its 
substitute “ aspect " is too vague to convey anything of real 
significance. On a purely formal basis we can distinguish a 
prefix-conjugation (tkfl) from a suffix-conjugation (R//f)5. The 
former generally indicates an incomplete action, although the 
so-called conversive wdw and certain particles may neutralize 
even this cautious statement. The suffix-conjugation connotes 
most frequently completed action or simply a state or con- 
dition. The full complexity of the situation can, however, be 
appreciated only by a comprehensive examination of these 
“ tense " features in all the Semitic languages. 

The Hebrew noun falls into a series of patterns which are 
distinguished by gemination, vowel distribution, preformatives, 
afformatives, etc. Thus the active participle has the theme 
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köleb,* the passive participle 20/00, doubled medial radical 
denotes professions ` fabbah " cook," prefix m- describes local, 
temporal, instrumental, and abstract meaning-variants : map- 
téah “ key," mispat “ judgment," etc. Hebrew possesses two 
“ genders "—or, more properly, classes: the so-called mas- 
culine has no special endings, while the feminine is associated 
with the morpheme -t or -àh: par “ox,” parah “ cow," etc. 
Genuine feminine gender is not always marked, in relation to 
the corresponding masculine, by the feminine ending, but is 
sometimes expressed by means of lexical opposition: Amor 
“ he-ass," 'atón ‘‘ she-ass.’ Grammatical gender does not 
invariably correspond either to sex or to the formal constitution 
of the noun. In the numerals the usual gender categories 
appear to be inverted. 

. Hebrew employs three numbers : singular, plural, and dual. 
The plural is formed by the attachment of external suffixes 
(internal plurals appear to be limited to South Semitic). The 
dual is used for the expression of natural pairs, but it also 
serves, in some Semitic languages, to indicate duality outside 
these narrow limits. Its extensive use in Old Akkadian, 
Ugaritic, and Arabic suggests that the restricted employment 
in Hebrew and elsewhere may be a secondary phenomenon. 
While the Semitic languages originally possessed three cases 
(nominative for the subject, genitive for the complement 
governed by a noun, accusative for the complement governed 
by a verb), in Hebrew we can discern only faint traces of this 
state of affairs: the ending -dh still denotes motion towards a. 
place and is thus associated with the old adverbial accusative. 
The construct state is the special form taken by a noun when 
it is defined by a following genitive or pronominal suffix. In 
these conditions the nomen regens merges with the nomen 
rectum in a single complex whose principal stress falls on the 
rectum, i.e. the “ genitival" element. The two nouns cannot 
ordinarily be separated. 

Syntactically, parataxis marks the general type of Hebrew 
sentence structure which shuns subordination and all elements 
associated with it. It has sometimes been asserted that this 
limits the logical range of argument in Hebrew, but that 
would be mistaking the manner of linguistic expression for 
the substance of linguistic content—and there appears to be 
no direct and readily discernible correlation between the two. 
Poetic form in Hebrew is determined by parallelism and rhythm. 
The former is a powerful instrument of lexical research, for it 
illuminates the general range of meaning in parallel hemistichs. 


* In this paragraph the system of transliterating certain consonants 
adopted elsewhere in this volume is departed from, so as to leave clear to 
the reader the consonants of the stem.—H. H. R. 
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It is very difficult to form a precise judgment about the 
substance and the extent of the Old Testament vocabulary. 
The concentration of subject-matters within a number of areas 
is such that many other fields arc inevitably neglected in the 
type of literature which was admitted into the canon. This 
is, however, a reflection on the interest of the redactors rather 
than on the breadth of the Hebrew lexicon in Biblical times. 
The fact that words for “ blessing ” or “ whoring " are frequent 
merely determines the genre of literature collected in the Old 
Testament, while the absence of words denoting ‘ kitchen ” or 
“niece ” does not imply that the Hebrews ate their food 
uncooked and indulged in nepoticide practices. Even the few 
small Hebrew inscriptions discovered in Palestine have brought 
to light a number of words which do not happen to occur in 
the Old Testament, though they must have been quite common 
in the every-day language of the Hebrews. Similarly, the 
Mishnah undoubtedly contains a sizable portion of vocabulary 
for which the small Old Testament selection had no use. Ifa 
word is a hapax legomenon in the Bible, it was not necessarily 
rare in normal use. 

It has frequently been stated that Hebrew is “ deficient ” 
in adjectives or “‘ poor ” in abstract terms, “ rich " in emotional 
vocabulary or “ abundant ” in expressions for physical action. 
Such statements are inherently fallacious, because they con- 
template one language from the viewpoint of another and 
judge its resources, lexical and grammatical, in terms of an 
entirely different linguistic structure. If Hebrew has relatively 
few adjectives in the Indo-European sense, it is not necessarily 
short of adjectival potential or equivalent means of expression. 
The fact that English possesses no hithpa‘él does not materially 
affect its linguistic efficiency. Judged by its own criteria (the 
only valid procedure) Biblical Hebrew expresses its actions, its 
thoughts, and its entire Weltanschauung in an effective (and 
indeed the only possible) way. 

In contrast to Hebrew, the word ‘ Aramaic ”- (denoting 
the language) does occur in the Old Testament, especially in 
the well-known passage in 2 Kings 182% where the Assyrian 
officers are invited by the Jewish negotiators to speak Aramaic 
rather than “ Jewish " within ear-shot of the people on the 
wall. Several chapters of the Old Testament are written in 
Aramaic (Dan. 24-778; Ezra 49-618, 712-?9). partly no doubt to 
quote documents originally composed in Aramaic, for it had 
become a language of great international standing and wide 
diffusion. . The solitary verse in Jer. 1011 was, perhaps, written 
in Áramaic to lend authenticity to an injunction addressed to 
other nations. Linguistically, this verse exhibits quite a number 
of peculiarities (lehöm, ‘arka’ beside ’ar‘a’, the Hebrew ‘éllek). 
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In Gen. 314’, Laban uses the Aramaic year sährdhüthä’ 
(“heap of witness ”) while Jacob calls the place gal ‘édh, the 
precise Hebrew equivalent. 

Biblical Aramaic forms part of a considerable and wide- 
spread linguistic group whose earliest manifestations go back 
to the beginning of the first millennium B.c. and which survives, 
in a few remnants, to the present day. Shortly before the 
Christian era Aramaic split into two main branches, West 
Aramaic (which appears to be a more direct continuation of 
Old Aramaic) and East Aramaic. Old Aramaic is the language 
of the inscriptions originating from Damascus, Hamath, 
Arpad, Sam’al, and Assyria, while classical or Imperial 
Aramaic (it is to this category that Biblical Aramaic belongs) 
was used under the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian empires 
(cighth to third century B.c.). The Elephantine and other 
papyri and ostraca from Egypt are of particular importance. 

Hebrew and Aramaic were not mutually intelligible. The 
Hebrew plenipotentiaries’ request (in 2 Kings 187) to talk 
Aramaic would only have been meaningful if the people at 
large could not even grasp the gist of the discussion. We 
know, of course, that Hebrew and Aramaic are not merely 
“ dialectally ” distinguished but are each of well-established 
and fairly clearly delimited linguistic identity. Yet, if the 
Massoretic text of the Hebrew and Aramaic portions of the 
Old Testament were a reliable guide to the actual pronunciation 
of these two languages in the eighth century B.C. we might 
suppose that their linguistic diversity would scarcely exceed 
that between, say, Spanish and Italian. It is likely that we 
may find here further support for the view that the Massoretic 
redaction of the Hebrew text appears in an Aramaicized form. 
The Hebrew spoken about the year 700 B.C. must have been 
very much more sharply differentiated from Aramaic than the 
Biblical version, would allow us to suppose. 

While Hebrew and, to a much lesser extent, Aramaic are 
the languages of the Old Testament, there exist a few traces 
of other tongues, either in the form of loan-words or technical 
terms. The Philistines, who were probably the most important 
among the immigrants who settled along the coast of Canaan, 
were a non-Semitic people hailing from Caphtor. Among the 
traces of their language are: seren (the heads of their 
city-states) probably related to rvpavvos, kóbha' or kóbha' 
“ helmet,” lappidh “ torch ” (from aprds [Aaurados]), etc. 

We know a little more about the Moabite language from 
the famous Mesha stone which commemorates the Moabite 
king's victory over Israel (2 Kings 33) about the year 830 B.C. 
From this important inscription it is clear that Hebrew and 
Moabite must have been mutually intelligible, for the language 
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of the stone differs only very slightly from that of the Old 
Testament, while its stvle shows a quite remarkable resemblance 
with comparable Biblical narratives. A most recent study of 
the Mesha stele has, in fact, suggested that the inscription 
might be regarded as a Hebrew text, belonging to a central 
Palestinian dialect, and drawn up by an Israelite in the service 
of the king of Moab. 

In some parts of the Old Testament a number of non- 
Semitic words may be detected: there are a few Persian 
expressions in the books of Esther and Daniel. Egyptian is 
quoted in Gen. 419 5: both phrases appear to be genuine, 
the former an exclamation Rh “attention! ") and the 
latter the Egyptian version of Joseph's name. 

The Hebrew Scriptures were originally written in the 
Phoenician—Old Hebrew alphabet from which all alphabetic 
forms are derived. Later on it came to be substituted by the 
familiar “ square " script of Aramaean origin. Both writing 
systems run from right to left. 
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THE KNOWLEDGE OF LANGUAGES IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF, MA. D.Pun.. 


PROFESSOR OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


T: amount of linguistic information, direct as well as 
indirect, to be found in the Old Testament is fairly limited. 
Of course, everyone is familiar with the naming procedure 
described in Genesis ii. 19-20, when God brought the animals 
* unto the man to see what he would call them ". In the creation 
story we thus find a hint also at the creation of language. The 
faculty of using language, the possession of reason, distinguishes 
man from animals. That Hebrew was the original language of 
mankind until the time of the confusion of Babel was, of course, 
a widespread belief (cf. Bereshith Rabba 18): the Targum Yeru- 
shalmi (Gen. xi. 1) asserts quite simply בלישן קודשא הו ממללין‎ 
.דבה אתברי עלמא‎ Talmud Sanhedrin 385, on the other hand, 
thinks that Adam spoke Aramaic, while Shabbath 125 finds 
that מכירין בלשון ארמי‎ non מלאכי‎ PR. 

Genesis xi, especially verses 6 and 7, reflects accurately the 
power derived from the possession of language, the strength 
conveyed by ready communication, and the dire intellectual 
consequences to human society following upon linguistic pro- 
fusion and confusion. The Lord said: “ They are one people, 
and they have all one language . . . and now nothing will be 
withholden from them which they purpose to do. Let us go 
down and there confound their language that they may not 
understand one another's speech.” This explanation of the 
diversity of languages must have. answered an ancient and no 
doubt persistent desire to understand the perplexing problem 
of the linguistic barriers dividing mankind. Diversity of language 
is apt to engender diversity of interest and antagonism, while 
the possession of a common means of communication can act 

1 Cf. M. Grünbaum, Neue Beiträge zur Semitischen Sagenkunde (Leiden, 
1893), p. 63; Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, v. 205. 
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as a powerful factor in the development of national consciousness. 
The aetiological legend of Babel reveals considerable human and 
psychological insight—yet it must not, of course, be taken as 
reflecting actual linguistic evolution. 

The subject of the present paper first occurred to me when 
recently I had occasion to meditate upon two astounding, but 
apparently scarcely noticed, linguistic problems in the Old 
Testament—problems which have no connection with each other, 
save their bearing on language: First, according to 2 Kings 
xviii. 26, the officers of the king of Assyria must have possessed 
unusual polyglottal talents, for they could speak Hebrew (and 
apparently with considerable facility), Aramaic (then, i.e. the 
eighth century, a language of great international standing and 
range), and no doubt their native Assyrian. The actual wording 
of the Biblical account is pregnant with far-reaching implications 
to which I shall return presently. And, secondly, I have been 
puzzled over the language in which Samson, the Dante, would 
have conversed with Delilah, the Philistine. 

To deal with the Assyrian officers first: I stated above 
that they could speak Hebrew, but the actual word used in 2 
Kings xviii. 26 (as well as in the parallel account in Isaiah xxxvi. 
Il and the condensed narrative in 2 Chron. xxxii. 18) is ,יהודית‎ 
the language of the Jews. Curiously enough, the term 
" Hebrew ” does not occur in the Old Testament. The language 
of the Hebrews is called by Biblical writers either “ Jewish " 
(so, in addition to the above passages, also in Neh. xiii. 24) or 
שפת כנען‎ (Isa. xix. 18), the language of Canaan. Whether 
" Jewish ” and “ the language of Canaan " were really identical, 
both referrmg to Hebrew as has—to my knowledge—been 
generally assumed, is not, I feel, fully established. While 
the expression “the language of Canaan ” might have been 
chosen as the one most likely to be known to the Egyptians (who 
are being addressed in that context), it is, to my mind, at least 
conceivable that this reference is to some Canaanite lingua franca 
which may have remained in oral use but was obviously excluded 
from written sources. The absence from the Old Testament of 
the term עברית‎ is quite possibly no more than sheer accıdent— 
as must indeed be expected in a document of comparatively modest 
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size such as the Old Testament. The word “ Hebrew”, as 
indicating the language, is first attested in the prologue to 
Sirach ; it later appears in the New Testament as &Bpawori 
(John v. 2 and elsewhere), in Josephus, and, though sparingly, 
in the Talmud.! 

The Assyrian officers’ command of Hebrew must have been 
excellent if they were able to address the people assembled on 
the wall. The effect of their words might have been serious, 
and thus “ Elyakim . . . Shebna and Yoah said unto Rabshageh : 
'Speak, I pray thee, unto thy servants in Aramaic, for we 
understand it ; and do not speak with us in Jewish )1.6. in Hebrew) 
within ear-shot of the people that are on the wall.'" The 
Jewish negotiators make a special point of stressing that they 
are able to understand? (not necessanly to speak) Aramaic, the 
language of international diplomatic intercourse ; their know- 
ledge of Aramaic was, therefore, not apparently a matter of course 
as they assume it to be in the case of the Assyrian emissaries. In 
any event, it is clear that at that time Aramaic was known only 
to a small upper layer of the Jewish population. 

Old Testament commentators have frequently asserted that 
in consequence of Assyria’s relations with Palestine, in the last 
quarter of the eighth century, her officers were “ naturally 
acquainted with the Hebrew tongue ".? I can find little or no 
warrant for this claim, for it would appear that Rabshaqeh may 
have been specially selected for his mission on account of his 
exceptional knowledge of Hebrew. I am not aware of any 
other express evidence of Assyrians possessing a command of 
Hebrew, nor would the historical-political circumstances of the 
time encourage such an assumption. The Jewish negotiators 
were clearly ignorant of Akkadian, for otherwise they would have 
suggested that language as a means of communication—not 
least because a parley in Akkadian would have ensured that no 
ordinary Judaean could follow the discussion. There is no 
detectable hint in Old Testament literature that the Assyrian 

1 Rabbinical sources prefer לשון הקודש‎ and similar expressions. 

2 Rashi to Isa. xxxvi. II: 

כי שומעים אנחנו: מכירים אגתנו אותו ול' שומעים אינטנדנ"ש בלע"ז. 


3 Thus G. W. Wade in Westminster Commentaries to Isa. xxxvi. Il, and 
similarly Marti in Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum A.T, 
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language was ever known or understood even by the aristocrats 
or diplomatists of Israel and Judah. On the contrary, if the 
allusion in Isaiah xxxiii. 19 is in fact to the Assyrian language 
(“ a people of deep speech that thou canst not perceive, a strange 
tongue that thou canst not understand "), it would show that 
Akkadian conveyed the impression of particular linguistic diversity. 

Another interesting and important point emerges from this 
far-reaching verse in 2 Kings xviii. 26: Hebrew and Aramaic 
were not mutually intelligible. The Jewish negotiators’ request 
to talk Aramaic would only have been meaningful if the people 
could not even grasp the gist of the discussion. Now, we know 
of course that Hebrew and Aramaic are not merely “ dialectally " 
distinguished but are each of well-established and fairly clearly 
delimited linguistic identity. Yet, if the Masoretic text of the 
Hebrew and Aramaic portions ‘of the Old Testament were a 
reliable guide to the actual pronunciation of these two languages 
in the eighth century B.C., we might suppose that their linguistic 
diversity would scarcely exceed that between, say, Spanish and 
Italian. It would not, I submit, stretch the evidence of 2 Kings 
xviii. 26 beyond its permissible limit if we saw here further 
support for the view that the Masoretic redaction of the Hebrew 
text appears in an Aramaicized form. The Hebrew spoken 
about the year 700 B.c. must have been very much more sharply 
differentiated from Aramaic than the Biblical texts would allow 
us to suppose. In other words: if the learned Rabshageh had 
pronounced Hebrew and Aramaic in the manner of the Masoretic 
text, it is very probable that the people on the wall would have 
gathered at least the general sense even of his Aramaic. It is, 
of course, notoriously difficult to make valid and non-impression- 
istic statements about the degree of mutual intelligibility of two 
languages. A great deal depends on individual speakers and 
their educational level. 

We are not, of course, told whether Rabshageh and his 
Assyrian colleagues recognized some resemblances between 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and their own Assyrian, but we may well 
doubt that such recognition obtruded itself upon their conscious 
minds. The stimulus of such awareness would most probably 
have come from some language of entirely. different structure ; 
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only against the background of a completely heterogeneous 
linguistic framework is it likely that some of the more obvious 
relations between kindred tongues might have been noticed. 
The mental operation and intellectual insight required to dis- 
cover linguistic kinship are of a high order. 

It must remain perplexing and astonishing that in the vast 
Talmudic literature matters of strictly linguistic i interest occupy 
so negligible a place. Philological inquiry and scholarship 
proper never really flourished, even though the continued use, 
side by side, of Hebrew and Aramaic (the latter in its various 
and readily distinguishable dialects) would have offered a most 
favourable field for comparative studies. Of course, there was 
no dearth, either in Bible, Talmud, or Midrash, of facile etymolo- 
gizing. Even comparative etymologies are not entirely unknown, 
but then it is easy to recognize single and chance vocabulary 
resemblances, while it requires considerable power of abstraction 
and systematization to discern similarity of morphological 
structure, particularly as everyone conceives of the form patterns 
of his own language—until convinced of the contrary—as 
something obvious, necessary, and universal. 

It was only from the tenth century onwards that Jewish 
grammarians, under the impulse of Arabic philology, began to 
give thought to the patent resemblances of Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Arabic. Men like Sa‘adia ben Yosef, Yehuda ibn Quraysh, 
Menahem ben Saruq and others of that period laid the found- 
ations of comparative Semitic philology. 

To turn now to the question of the:language in which Samson 
and Delilah, Israelites and Philistines, would have communicated. 
Despite the close connections, albeit hostile, that existed at 
times between these two nations, the Old Testament is silent on 
this point. To interpret this silence as encouraging the assump- 
tion that that language must have been Hebrew would only be 
acceptable if the Old Testament otherwise revealed much interest 
in the linguistic situation in Canaan. True, there is the well- 
known verse in Nehemiah xiii. 24 where Nehemiah finds 
Judaeans married to Philistine )" Ashdodite ") women and 
half their children speaking Ashdodite and quite unable to speak 


“ Jewish ". But otherwise there is a most remarkable dearth 
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of knowledge as regards the language of the Philistines. L. W. 
Batten’s supposition (I.C.C. to Ezra and Nehemiah, p. 300) 
that “ from the free intercourse between Israelites and Philistines 
in the early days we would infer that their languages were 
mutually intelligible” is devoid of any basis in fact. The 
Philistines were a non-Semitic people hailing from Caphtor,' 
and whatever their original language was it is unlikely to have 
been intelligible to the Hebrews. 

The Philistines were probably the most important people 
among a wave of migrants, generally seafarers, who left their 
homes in the North-Eastern Mediterranean and settled along 
the coast of Canaan some time in the twelfth century B.c. The 
Ugaritic discoveries, the decipherment of the Mycenaean 
documents, and other recent accretions to our knowledge of 
Near Eastern archaeology and history have clearly shown the 
profound connections between the Aegean area and the Semitic 
coastal plains of Syria and Palestine.® The Philistines, who 
occupied the shores of Southern Palestine, imported a highly 
developed political organization in the form of five federated 
city-states (Gaza, Ashkelon, Ekron, Ashdod, and Gath), con- 
siderable skill in agriculture and warfare, and a greatly advanced 
material civilization. In contrast to the Semites living in the 
area of their new habitat they were and remained uncircumcised, 
‘arelim, as the Old Testament repeatedly points out. 

There are some traces of their non-Semitic tongue: seren 
(the head of their city-states) is probably related to the Greek 
Tópavvos, qoba' or koba‘ “helmet”, lappid "torch " from 
Aaumas (Aaumados),” etc. At the same time, it is virtually 
certain that they soon abandoned their Indo-European native 
tongue and adopted a Canaanite language, though it would be 


1 Cf. Wainwright in J.J.S. vii. 1-2 (1956), 91. See also the same author's 
Caphtor-Cappadocia in Vetus Testamentum, vi (1956), 199 ff., and further biblio- 
graphy there. However, the Philistines’ provenance from the area of the Eastern 
Mediterranean seems to me sufficiently well established. 

2 See especially C. H. Gordon's pioneering work in this field. Among others, 
his Introduction to Old Testament Times (pp. 108 ff.) and Homer and Bible (H-U.C.A. 
xxvi, 1955) might be mentioned. Cf. also W. F..Albright’s Archaeology of 
Palestine (Pelican), pp. 113 ff. 

3 Some further indications in Gordon, H.U.C.A. 1955, pp. 60 ff. Cf. now 
also Yadin in Sefer Tur-Sinai (1960), p. 96. 
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quite impossible to determine its precise identity. A glance 
at an historical map shows to what extent the Philistines and 
their Hebrew, and especially Danite, fellow-inhabitants: of 
Palestine must have been in constant touch in the Shefelah, the 
lowlands. C. H. Gordon has rightly pointed out that they 
must have become “ linguistically Canaanitized, so that inter- 
preters are never needed to facilitate relations between Semitic 
Hebrews and Indo-European Philistines ”. It is. however, 
improbable that they spoke Hebrew in the sense in which we 
understand that term; much rather must we think here of 
1915 now, a Canaanite lingua franca, that was widely understood 
by the nations of Canaan. 

Samson was not the only one who preferred Philistine wives ; 
we have already heard of Nehemiah's stringent measures against 
mixed marriages with Philistines (xiii. 23 ff). The Ashdodites 
had apparently particularly close relations with the Hebrews and 
became to them the Philistines par excellence. "Through 
Philistea passed much of the trade and many of the cultural 
contacts with the Mediterranean world, and most of these 
communications must have been conducted in some mixed 
Canaanite patois of which the Old Testament tells us nothing at 
all. The historical and political conditions in Canaan are very 
likely to have encouraged the evolution of such a Mischsprache. 

Of course, scholars have long termed Hebrew itself a “ mixed 
language ".* The justification for this appellation need not be 
disputed, but one may doubt that it contains much of linguistic 
value, for in the sense in which this is true of Hebrew it applies 
to most languages. It has long been realized that Hebrew did 
not enter Canaan with the Hebrews ; an early form of Hebrew 
or an Hebraic language had been spoken by the Semitic inhabit- 
ants of the country, the population which was conquered and 
partly dislodged by Joshua. This is attested by the evidence of 
place-names and the Canaanite glosses of the Tel el-Amarna letters. 
Many of these documents were written by Canaanites and, 


1 Introduction to Old Testament Times, p. 108. 

2 Cf. Wellhausen, Jsraelitische und Jüdische Geschichte °, pp. 179 ff. 

3 See esp. Bauer and Leander, Historische Grammatik der Hebräischen Sprache 
(Halle, 1918), p. 19. 
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though composed in a vulgar form of Akkadian, they are full of 
Canaanite expressions and forms. 

The Old Testament is, of course, explicitly or more often 
implicitly aware of the long linguistic history of Canaan. | 
leave out of account here the Aramaic portions of Daniel and 
Ezra, but even in Genesis (xxxi. 47) there is a hint of linguistic 
consciousness when Jacob calls the * heap of witness " y) but 
Laban, the Aramaean, calls it in his language .גר שהדותא‎ The 
solitary Aramaic verse in Jeremiah (x. 11) is, according to the 
Targum, meant to be the contents of the message which the 
members of the Golah (Jer. xxix) are to convey to their Babylonian 
captors. The text-critical and linguistic difficulties created by 
this verse need not detain us in the present context.’ 

References to the languages of Israel's Canaanite predecessors 
and neighbours can be counted on the fingers of one hand: 
In Deuteronomy ii. 11 we are told that the Moabites called the 
giants Emim; similarly, the Ammonites (Deut. ii. 20) named 
them Zamzummim—both expressions which throw little or no 
light on their respective languages. Fortunately, we know a 
little more about the Moabite language from the famous Mesha 
stone which commemorates the Moabite king's victory over 
Israel (2 Kings i. 4) about the year 830 pc From this im- 
portant inscription it is clear that Hebrew and Moabite must 
have been mutually intelligible, for the language of the stone 
(and one must naturally judge cautiously on the basis of one 
single document) differs only very slightly from that of the Old 
Testament, while its style shows a quite remarkable resemblance 
with comparable Biblical narratives. Naturally, from the con- 
sonantal skeleton which alone has been transmitted it is impossible 
to say how the language might have sounded in its spoken form— 
just as the Masoretic pointing is scarcely a reliable guide to the 
pronunciation of Hebrew in the ninth century B.c. There is 
no discernible development in the Masoretic pronunciation of 
Hebrew, and the pointing applied to the consonants makes 
Deborah talk in very much the same manner as, say, Daniel a 
millennium later. But even if we allow for considerable dialectal 
variants that are not apparent in the consonantal texts of the 

1 See Kautzsch, Gramm. d. Bibl.-Aram., p. 21. 
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Old Testament and the Mesha stele, respectively, we need not 
hesitate to assert that Hebrews and Moabites could communicate 
without undue difficulty. This impression is borne out very 
fully by the Book of Ruth, for neither of the two Moabite women, 
Ruth and Orpah, seems to have found it hard to understand 
their Judaean relatives. | 

In Deuteronomy iii. 9 we are informed that Mount Hermon 
was called Siryon by the Sidonians and Senir by the Amorites. 
It might be worth noticing that these two names are distin- 
guished only by the metathesis of n and r—but atherwise the 
linguistic value of this information is very limited. The same 
is, unfortunately, true of King Hiram of Tyre's dissatisfied 
appellation, 7122 YN, for the cities which Solomon had given 
him (1 Kings, ix. 12). Tyre and Sidon, mentioned already in the 
Amarna letters, were important Phoenician seaports which main- 
tained close commercial relations with Palestine. Their 
Phoenician speech could almost certainly be understood by their 
southern neighbours. 

The odd non-Semitic word can also be found in the Old 
Testament, especially in its later layers; I am here thinking of a 
few. Persian expressions, especially in the books of Esther and 
Daniel. Egyptian is quoted in Genesis xli. 43 and 45; both 
phrases appear to be genuine, the former an exclamation (perhaps 
" attention! "( and the latter the Egyptian version of Joseph's 
name. 

A notable facet of Biblical interest in foreign nomenclature 
is the frequent endeavour to cite titles of alien dignitaries in their 
indigenous form. In Exodus xv. 15 אלופי אדום‎ “ the dukes of 
Edom” and אילי מואב‎ “ the mighty of Moab " are, according 
to the Septuagint, the zyeuóves and dpyovres of those two 
nations, although both terms occur, of course, in different 
connotations as well. We have already seen that the heads of 
the five Philistine city-states are invariably termed seren. 
Whether there is an attempt at accurate nomenclature in Joshua 
xiii. 21, is not quite certain. In Ezekiel xxiii. 6 פחות‎ and סגנים‎ 
are loan-words from Akkadian, “ district governors ” and “ pre- 
fects ". The former is generally used of military officers under 
the kings of Assyria or of governors of the Persian kings; the 
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latter appears frequently in a similar connotation but is also 
applied to Jewish officials. Thus it occurs in the Elephantine 
papyn describing the heads of the Jewish community there. In 
the books of Esther (i. 3; viii. 10, etc.) and Daniel (iii. 2, etc.) 
we meet a fair number of Persian titles which lend an air of 
authenticity and local colour to the Biblical narratives. 

A few miscellaneous and random references to language 
matters deserve a mention in this context: In Ezekiel iii. 5-6, 
it ıs affırmed that the prophet is sent to the house of Israel and 
not to עמקי שפה וכבדי לשון‎ OV whose words he cannot under- 
stand. The rendering “ a people of deep lip and heavy tongue ” 
is, of course, literally correct, but I doubt that the inference of 
many commentators’ that this represents an allusion to the 
guttural speech, at least to Hebrew ears, of some of Israel’s 
neighbours finds support in the linguistic situation. As far as 
we know, this verse can only refer to either Assyrian or Aramaic, 
and all the evidence we possess suggests that these two languages 
were less rather than more “ guttural ” than Hebrew itself. 
The A.V.'s translation of “‘ a people of strange speech and hard 
language " seems to me to reflect the position accurately. Similar 
expressions occur in Isaiah xxxiii. 19 (as I have already mentioned 
before) and in Exodus iv. 10, though Moses’ fig? 122 has a 
different connotation. 

While other Canaanite tongues, such as those of Moab, 
Tyre, or Sidon, are never assürned to present any real difficulty 
of mutual intelligibility, languages of a different group altogether 
are recognized as “ unknown ". One need only think of Psalm 
Ixxxi. 6, where Egyptian occurs as a language “ which I do not 
know ”. 

Whereas the bulk of the Old Testament is, of course, written 
in Hebrew—apart only from a few chapters in Aramaic—it has 
sometimes been held by commentators and scholars that in a few 
cases the Hebrew version might be a translation from some other 
language. This problem is, of course, never far from the mind 
of the New Testament scholar who is constantly forced to con- 
sider the possibility of an Aramaic or Hebrew Vorlage of the Greek 
text, but the student of the Old Testament can usually be sure 

1 E.g. Cooke, Ezekiel, in 1.C.C., p. 39, 
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that he is at least dealing with the original—whatever the text- 
critical problems might be. But already Ibn Ezra, in his com- 
mentary to Job n. 11, had played with the idea that the peculiar 
difficulties of the book of Job might result from its being a trans- 
lation. Tur-Sinai (Torczyner) has endeavoured to show,’ 
with great ingenuity and learning, that the speeches of Job, his 
friends, and of God display not only an Idumaean or Aramaic 
veneer but are actual translations into Hebrew from an Aramaic 
original. In-many instances textual difficulties can only be 
resolved by reconstructing the Aramaic text which formed the 
basis of certain mistranslations. Similar considerations, though 
on a much smaller scale, may possibly apply to other parts of 
Wisdom literature (op. cit. p. 111). 

Finally, some serious work ought to be undertaken, in the 
light of modern linguistic notions, on the question of dialects 
and colloquialisms in the Old Testament. The material is 
certainly far from being abundant, but more can be said than 
repetition of the hackneyed story of shiboleth—siboleth. External 
sources have shown us that the language of the Old Testament 
was by no means a phenomenon sui generis: the Uganitic epics 
or the Moabite victory stele of Mesha have underlined what had 
long been suspected by all who study the Old Testament dis- 
passionately. We must now endeavour to shed more light on 
dialect geography and the influence of social stratification on the 
Hebrew of Biblical times. But one of the most important 
desiderata remains the continued quest for the type of Hebrew 
and its pronunciation employed during, say, the period of the 
kings of Israel and Judah. In recent years fresh impetus has 
been given to this work by the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
by renewed study of the pronunciation of Hebrew by the 
Samaritans, and by the recognition that the sum total of pre- 
Masoretic materials may well place the study of Hebrew on a 
different basis altogether. I need hardly add that in this scheme 
of things the place of comparative Semitic linguistics can scarcely 
be overstated. 


וחז"ל אמרו כי משה כתב ספר איוב והקרוב אלי כי הוא ספר מתורגם על כן ! 

הוא קשה בפירוש כדרך כל ספר מתורגם. 

2 Most recently in the English version of his commentary on Job, esp. pp. 
xxx ff. and 110 ff, 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF NOAH’S ARK 


In Gen. vi 13 the announcement is made of the impending “end 
of all flesh”. Vv. 14-16 give a description of the Ark in which Noah, 
his family, and two of each species of all other living things are to be 
saved. This description of the building of the ark is divided into two 
parts: 1) general instructions about the form and material of the ark 
(v. 14), and 2) details of the size and interior arrangements öf this 
structure (vv. 15, 16). The detailed description in vv. 15, 16 is intro- 
duced, appropriately enough, by the words תעשה אתה‎ ww m “and 
this is how thou shalt make it”. The gencral instructions in v. 14 
(“Make thee an ark of gopher (cypress?) wood; compartments 
(lit. nests) shalt thou make in the ark; and shalt pitch it within and 
without with pitch”) appear, however, to include one element of 
detail which one would expect to find much rather in v. 16 which 
deals with the construction of doors, storeys, etc. 14 a specifies the 
material to be used, and 14 ¿ explains how the ship is to be made 
water-tight by the use of bitumen 1). 14 b, on the other hand, is 
apparently concerned with the interior structure of the ark, the 
division into compartments, in anticipation of its proper place in v. 16. 
The difficulty is not, however, one of arrangement and sequence 
only, but also of language: Dap means “nests”, and the semantic 


equation: nests = compartments 2) seems to me to involve a somewhat 
excessive leap. Moreover, in all the twelve places where gen occurs in 
the O.T. it clearly refers to the nests of birds 3), and more often than 
not the word ‘bird’ actually appears. It might also be noted that Gen. 
vi 14 is the only passage in the O.T. where the plural of gen occurs 
(or is alleged to occur). The syntactical difficulty, 1.6. the absence of 
the distributive repetition, was already noticed by Philo (Quaest. in 
Gen. ii 3) who proposed the “emendation” Gap .קנים‎ The LXX has 


1) In the Babylonian flood narrative there are no instructions about the kind of 
wood to be used, but kupru ,,bitumen” is liberally poured on the interior and 
exterior of the hull (cf. Wincx er, Keilinschriftliches Textbuch, pp. TO segq.). 

2) The translation ‘compartment’ in the Babylonian narrative (line 63) ts, of 
course, merely a deduction from the context (cf. Driver, Genesis, Westminster 
Commentaries, p. 104). The text 10801] mentions neither storeys nor compartments 
expressly: kir-bi-is-su ap-ta-ra-as a-na 1 .X-iu “its interior I divided into nine’. 

3) The same is true of postbiblical Hebrew literature-except in a very few in- 
stances where the traditional interpretation of the present passage caused the shift 
to ‘cell’, ‘compartment’ (e.g. IP קנין‎ MWY (distributive) Wayyigra Rabhah, 
xiv 3). 
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voonas ‘nests’, and this was followed by most other translations !). 
The Targum offers מדורין‎ ‘dwellings’, and similarly the mediaeval 
Hebrew commentators: mm מדורים מדורים לכל בהמה‎ (Rashi); להיות‎ 
ועוף.... לבדו‎ mn כל‎ (Ibn Ezra). 

All the difficulties enumerated in the foregoing can be removed 
by pointing the consonantal skeleton as Dap 2), i.e. the well attested 


plural of mp ‘reed’. This minor change involving. the pointing of 


the word only would restore to v. 14 its original character of giving 
building instructions in the most general terms and leaving all details 
to the following two verses: “Make thee an ark of gopher wood; 
with papyrus reeds shalt thou make the ark ....." And the hull is 
then to be covered with bitumen. Reeds were -the most essential 
material to give cohesion to the wood; they were .used in ancient 
shipbuilding for filling the gaps and crevices and for tying together 
the trunks as well as for the purpose of giving the whole structure 
greater buoyancy. That is true to this day of the papyrus boats of the 
Nile and the fankwas of Lake Tana 3). Job ix 26 speaks of אבה‎ nix 


(cf. sta! harunda) ‘ships of reed’ and Isaiah xviii 2 of x כלי‎ ‘vessels of 
bulrushes’. It would have seemed almost inconceivable that no 
mention should have been made in the flood narrative of the reeds 
which were needed to hold the hollowed trunks together, and the 
simple change from np to Dap provides that missing clement and 


improves the text in its logical sequence as well as in its language €). 


St. Andrews University, May 1953 EDWARD ULLENDORFF 
Scotland 


1) The Ethiopic version could make little of this verse and gives a widely dif- 
fering rendering. 

8) KOEHLER, Lexicon, p. 842, erroncously puts Ugaritic ga(m) ‘huts of reed?’ 
with Hebrew gen ‘nest’, while it is, of course, a cognate of gäneh ‘reed’ ; cf. 2 Aqht vi 
23. 

3) An excellent description of such papyrus craft will be found in R. E. CHEES- 
MAN’S Lake Tana and the Blue Nile, pp. 90 seqq. Herodotus (II, 96) explains how the 
planks of Nile vessels were fastened with papyrus reeds. 

4) On page 38, footnote 31, of C. H. Gorvon’s excellent Introduction to Old 
Testament Times (which reached me only several wecks after submission of the 
manuscript to the editor) I am happy to find independent confirmation of my 
emendation which I first discussed with Professor A. M. Honeyman in 1951. 


THE GREEK LETTERS OF THE COPPER SCROLL 


The Greek letters of the Copper Scroll have so far defied a con- 
vincing explanation. In a document of this type the suggestion has, 
of course, been put forward that they might represent numerals or 
possibly be the monograms of either the owners, custodians, or 
accountants of these treasures. None of these proposals has hitherto 
been brought into accord with the data found in the text itself. 

There are seven sets of Greek letters, the first two consisting of 
three members, the remainder of pairs. Quotations and numbering 
in the following are based on J. M. ALLEGRO’s The Treasure of the 
Copper Scroll (1960). It will be convenient to proceed in the sequence 
in which my attempt at a decipherment developed: I begin with 
column II, line 9, where in juxtaposition to.the words ‘ten talents’ 
(kkryn *sr) we find the letters AI. That the second letter represents 
the numeral ‘ten’ can scarcely be in doubt; and I suggest that the first 
letter, which is placed at right angles before the second, must be an 
abbreviation of Aéxa. 

In the same column, line, 4, we have ‘sixty-five bars of gold’ 
(Shut sbb yn whmš) in words, followed by two Greek letters which 
ALLEGRO reads Os. My reading is Ec, i.e. 65. The first letter is badly 
written, but € seems to me somewhat more probable than ©; and 
this is indeed borne out by the context. 

In column II, line 2, we encounter ‘forty-two talents’, followed by 
HN. It seems to me patent that these letters are construed in the 
manner of Roman numerals, i.e. N=50; and H=8 placed on the left 
of the larger number requires subtraction: 50—8—42. I am, of 
course, unable to say whether this mode of expression was inten- 
tionally cryptic ot came as a consequence of Roman influence in 1st 
century Palestine. But, as we shall see in the following (and, indeed, 
from the Copper Scroll as a whole), the writer was either exceptionally 
ignorant and nearly illiterate or was using a thinly disguised code. 

In column IV, line 2, we clearly recognize Greek XK, but the 
accompanying wotds are mutilated, so that in this instance no check 


is possible. 
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Column III, line 7, and column I, line 4, show, respectively, 
‘40 talents’ followed by TP and ‘seventeen talents’ followed by KeN. 
I read TP as 400 (ie. 3004-100) and K:N as 170 (i.e. 20 éxacóv 
50=170). The scribe’s attempt at concealment excludes consistency 
of numerical treatment. Whether some decimal connexion has to be 
sought between 40 talents and.400 or 17 talents and 170 (perhaps on 
the lines of the new and old francs in present-day France) or if a 
later hand tried to inflate the values must remain in the realm of 
conjecture. 

Finally, the letters XAT' (in column I, line 12) represent, in my 
view, "Dua three=3000; they are not accompanied by figures in 
words, so that their accuracy cannot be checked. 

It is impossible to hazard a guess why these Greek letters appear 
in some cases but are omitted in others and, in fact, why Greek letters 
are used at all—save for cryptographic purposes, but the connexion 
between the numerical values of these letters and their context is too 
striking to invoke mere coincidence. 


Manchester Edward ULLENDORFF 


Thought Categories in 
the Hebrew Bible* 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Linguists, anthropologists, and philosophers have in recent times 
all been concerned with the problem of universals. As a linguist 
working in the field of oriental and other languages basically 
different from those commonly used in our civilisation and cul- 
tural environment I am frequently confronted by colleagues who 
are philosophers or anthropologists with the question whether 
and to what extent different languages reflect different realities, 
to what degree translation from one language into another is 
possible (and especially so in the case of tongues far removed 
from each other); and, above all, to what extent meaning affects 
and is affected by varying language structure, so that in the last 
resort we may, in fact, never appreciate properly the differing 
modes of thought and thinking hidden behind impenetrable 
linguistic and logical barriers. In this connection we cannot have 
recourse to the real or alleged mental or psychological features 
said to be common to all mankind, for those features cannot be 
expressed except in terms of language, so that the argument 
becomes circular. In order to decide whether there exist certain 
mental characteristics that are universal to all human beings, 
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we would first have to establish whether there exist certain gram- 
matical and linguistic features that are universally present and 
thus permit at least a minimum of convertibility of thought. 

Of course, things were easy in the past. It was only in the nine- 
teenth century that we did away with the idea that Hebrew or 
Greek or Latin conceptions of grammar had a universal applica- 
tion. But it has proved to be a painful and slow process to rid 
ourselves of the methods of grammatical and philosophical 
analysis applied since antiquity which conceived of grammar and 
language as based on a supposedly universal metaphysical 
structure of reality. In fact, however, every language structure 
carries its own metaphysics or basic concepts by which the world 
of our experience is ordered and systematised. A different language 
— not based, as ours is, on Euclidean conceptions of space and time — 
might involve a different metaphysics, miight, in fact, give an 
altogether different account of reality. In speaking to you at this 
moment I cannot break through our conventionally established 
bonds of language, I cannot break through the barrier of thought 
and tongue’ and convey to you the idea of an entirely different 
reality, though recent scientific advances in non-Euclidean 
geometry and atomic physics have successfully broken through 
the patterns imposed on us by our language, our modes of 
thinking. 

It used to be argued that, since we all inhabit a world with a 
common metaphysical structure, our languages must exhibit a 
common structure. That argument is, however, fallacious, and 
we must now proceed in roughly the reverse direction and say: 
If it is found (and that is by no means certain yet) that certain 
basic linguistic forms, such as verb-like and noun-like categories, 
exist in one form or another over the ever-growing field of 
languages that become known to us, we may be justified in 
inferring from that circumstance that the experience, meta- 
physical and other, of different human societies is similarly 
constituted. We cannot state that any particular concept — space, 
time, process, etc. — is linguistically represented universally. 
But we may state, I think, that the conceptual frames carried by 
the various types of language structure are usually convertible, at 
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least to some extent. In other words: sentences in one language 
can usually be translated into sentences in another language. 
I stress sentences, complete utterances, not words. We have not 
hitherto come across any totally untranslatable languages 
representing a reality so fundamentally different from our own 
that it would be impossible to convert their conceptions into 
modes intelligible to us, or that it would be impossible to approxi- 
mate our conceptions to theirs to an extent where purposive 
intercommunication became feasible. But we have, in recent 
years, found some languages which come pretty near to being 
untranslatable: that is to say that, for the most part, they do not 
see what we see, and what they do see they receive and digest in a 
manner fundamentally different from our own. Lacking or 
severely limited translatability entails basically other categories. 
And here is the linguist’s dilemma, the anthropologist’s dilemma, 
the philosopher's dilemma - and, I suppose, the theologian's 
dilemma, though I am not competent to say what the latter’s 
reaction would be. 

Now in our present case, the Hebrew Bible, we are con- 
cerned with Hebrew, and to a lesser extent Aramaic, and its 
translation, linguistically and conceptually, into English or any 
other European language. I do not, of course, claim that the 
considerations which I have set forth are directly and imme- 
diately applicable to Hebrew. As a semitic language, Hebrew 
belongs to a group of tongues which are not basically and funda- 
mentally different from the Indo-European group. Nevertheless, 
vast distinctions there are, in language as well as in modes of 
thought. And I do claim that far too little attention has been 
given to those distinctions, and that the Hebrew Bible has far-too 
often been rendered into a Western setting which has little or 
nothing in common with its own world of categories. We usually 
seek to understand the Hebrew Bible in terms of our own modes 
of thinking instead of allowing its categories, strange, different, 
absurd, incomprehensible as they may well on occasion seem, to 
come to us. In fact, we indulge in eisegesis rather than exegesis. 

Before giving chapter and verse for these allegations, I should 
like to make two general observations: In what I have to say I 
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am not concerned with value-judgments: I wish to state dif- 
ferences, but I am quite incompetent to judge as between good 
and bad and have no intention of doing so. And secondly: it is my 
intention to show that the modes of thought in the Hebrew 
Bible are often very different from what they are commonly 
assumed to be, that many passages have therefore been mis- 
understood, or at least been imperfectly understood. Beyond that, 
I seek to prove nothing; this is an analysis and exposition sine ira 
et studio. 

In Lev. 19: 18 we find the famous verse: ואהבת לרעך כמוך‎ 
‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’. But we have to find out 
whether the rendering of the Authorised Version (or any other 
translation) does, in fact, translate the language and the thought 
of this verse accurately. 

The Septuagint with its kat ’ayamjoes tov mAnoiov טסט‎ ws 
geaurov agrees with the Authorised Version. And the Septuagint 
translation of this verse will also be found, without any change 
whatever, in Matt. 22: 39; Luke 10: 27, etc. The semitic 
translations (Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic) do not render the Hebrew 
כמוך‎ , but use expressions which clearly reflect the Greek ceaurdv 
(i.e. nfs, r’s). A notable exception is the Targum, which offers a 
faithful rendering of the Hebrew original: תרחם לחברך כותך‎ and 
not: כנפשך‎ as the Syriac version has. 

Now the point at issue is that the Hebrew כמוך‎ simply does not 
mean ‘as thyself’, does not mean oeavróv, but can only be 
translated as ‘as you’, i.e. ‘as thou’, not ‘as thee’, and certainly 
not as ‘thyself’. In other words: the Hebrew text has neither a 
reflexive pronoun nor an accusative. If I were to translate geavrov, 
‘as thyself’, back into Hebrew, I would have to say, כאת‎ 
עצמך‎ or ,כאת נפשך‎ but not כמוך‎ 

The reason why the translators have failed to appreciate the 
real meaning of this verse probably lies in the typically semitic 
brachylogy which omits the conjunction כי‎ ; for the translation of 
Lev. 19: 18 can only be: ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour, for he ts as 
thou’; he is like you, a human being created in God's image - just 
like you. This can, of course, easily be proved not only by recourse 
to one’s linguistic feeling, but by reference to other occurrences 
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of כמוך‎ in the Old Testament. Take, for instance, Er. 15: ti, 
,מי כמוך באלים‎ ‘Who is like you among the gods?’ 

I find conclusive proof of this view in the same chapter 19 of 
Lev., verse 34, where the same phrase occurs again: here the 
treatment of the stranger is discussed: יהיה‎ Dan כאזרח‎ 
לכם הגר הגר אתכם ואהבת לו כמוך‎ 


‘The stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one 
born among you, and thou shalt love him for he is as thou; 
for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.’ 


This verse shows that the stranger is to be treated as one of you, 
for he is a human being as yourself. You should love him, for he 
is just like you, but you are not commanded to love him as you 
love yourself. 

But this verse offers additional difficulties. It is only in this 
chapter 19 of Lev., verses 18 and 54, that the Hebrew verb אהב‎ 
‘to love! is construed not with the usual accusative sign ,את‎ 
introducing a direct object (and thus it occurs dozens of times in 
the Hebrew Bible), but with ל‎ introducing the indirect object. 
And there clearly is a significant difference between אהב את‎ and 
ל‎ anx. The former is used of loving a woman, of loving God; 
e.g. Deut. 6: 5, ואהבת את יהוה אלהיך‎ ‘And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God.’ But. אהב‎ means something slightly different, 
slightly less, if you like: it means.to have love, liking for some- 
body, to treat kindly.! 

Thus I suggest that the great verse 18 in Lev. 19 cannot be 
translated ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’, but its 
meaning is ‘you shall treat kindly, lovingly, your neighbour, for 
he is a human being like yourself’. I do not know if the Septuagint 
misunderstood the Hebrew original and thus gave rise to this 
long chain of inaccurate translations or — as is quite possible — 
based its version on a midrashic interpretation of the verse 
current at that time. 

It may, perhaps, be claimed that the ethical and theological 
implications of this linguistic reappraisal are slight. I do not know. 
But I do myself seem to see a pregnant distinction between 
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loving one’s neighbour quite as much as one loves oneself and 
showing liking, kindness, to my neighbour, for he is human just 
like me. And this latter interpretation is not only demanded by 
the language of the Old Testament, but also by the thought of the 
Hebrew Bible. The Old Testament shows above all a very prac- 
tical, human, approach; it sometimes makes ideal, but never 
superhuman demands. As far as I can see, the injunction to 
love one’s neighbour as much as.one loves oneself would be quite 
alien to the eastern mind and alien to the world of the Hebrew 
Bible or the world of Islam. 

Let us turn to a different matter altogether: to prayer. When 
we use the word ‘prayer’ with reference to the Hebrew Bible, we 
must be clear that we are introducing a concept with a meaning- 
range very different from that which naturally arises from the 
Hebrew Bible, ancient oriental religion, or Islam. The word 
‘prayer’ in the western, the Christian, sense has a sublimated 
significance which has little or nothing to do with prayer as 
practised in the Old Testament. 


The Encyclopaedia Biblica defines Christian prayer in this way: 


Prayer to Jesus was not an occasional thing to be used under the 
pressure of urgent need, or whenever the religious authorities 
might decree, but-a constant aspiration towards God. There 
was no magic spell in it. There is importunity in the prayers — 
if so they can be called — of the psalmists; there is argument, 
there is persuasion. But in Christianity there is no longer an 
attempt to turn the director of the world from his purpose by 
persuasion. 


In the Hebrew Bible — with some partial exceptions which I shall 
mention presently — there exists no prayer accompanied by dis- 
interested homage without the character of entreaty and petition 
— passing into mystic communion with God. Prayer in the wes- 
tern, Christian, tradition is a religious, devotional discipline — 
intercourse with God — and quite distinct from petition for 
fulfilment of some specific want. 

I think I know two words in biblical Hebrew which are 
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commonly translated as ‘to pray’: (העתיר) עתר‎ and bonn. 
עתר‎ originally means - as the Arabic cognate ‘atara still does 
today — ‘to offer a sacrifice’, ‘to slaughter’, i.e. to offer something 
to the god, so that he in turn may grant our requirements. 
That is the gift-theory of sacrifice: do ut des, on a quid pro quo 
basis. So if we render this as *prayer', we must be very clearly 
aware that in the Bible the Hebrew word carries none of the theo- 
logical load, none of the associations, which the English word 
‘prayer’ naturally evokes. I am putting these considerations 
before you without — if I may stress it again — in any way trying 
to indicate that one is good and the other bad. I am stressing 
differences of approach without labelling them with value- 
judgments. 

The other Hebrew word for prayer התפלל‎ means - again like 
the Arabic falla — ‘to cut oneself’, ‘to make incisions’, i.e. to 
inflict pain upon oneself with the object of swaying the divine 
power to grant one's request, one's prayer. The טוטפות‎ of the 
Bible (Deut. 6: 8, etc.) or the תפלין‎ of post-biblical Hebrew, the 
phylacteries, are worn by the orthodox Jew during morning 
prayer to this day; they appear to serve as substitutes for the 
sacred marks cut in the flesh of the arm. And it is interesting to 
note that the biblical Aramaic word for ‘to pray’, Nb, originally 
means ‘to roast’, and this is also true of the same word in Arabic 
sly, and Ethiopic salaya, though lexicographers have fre- 
quently refused to acknowledge this obvious connection and have 
artificially separated two identical roots, probably because a 
semantic development from roasting meat to praying seemed 
obnoxious to them. 

We have to recognise the bargaining spirit of early oriental 
prayers. The Egyptians bullied their gods - and Zulus ‘pray’: 
‘Help me, or you will feed on nettles.’ And there is the magical 
spell which is present in oriental religion (also in oriental 
Christianity) among Nestorians, monophysite Christians (Ethio- 
pians, Copts). 

Or take a typical prayer of Assyro-Babylonian times so closely 
akin to the biblical atmosphere: 
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O Namrasit (the moon god) unequalled in power, whose 
designs no-one can conceive, 
I have spread out for thee a pure incense-offering. . . . I have 
` poured out for thee the best sweet drink. 
I am kneeling. . . . I seek after thee. 
Bring upon me wishes for well-being and justice... . 
(Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, p. 586) 


And closest to the world of the Hebrew Bible are the Ugaritic 
hymns where one may read: 


Hearken, I pray thee, 
Ask for silver and I'll give thee, 
For gold and I'll bestow on thee, 
But give Thou victory to my bow. 
(Aght cycle) 


With the Babylonian prayer of incense and sweet drink one 
may well compare Gen. 8: 20-1, when after the flood Noah ‘built 
an altar unto the Lord . . . and offered burnt offerings on the 
altar. And the Lord smelled a sweet savour; and the Lord said in 
his heart: I will not again curse the ground any more for man’s 
sake.’ 


Or Hannah’s prayer in J Sam. 1: 10: 


Hannah prayed unto the Lord . . . if thou wilt give unto thine 
handmaid a man child, then I will give him unto the Lord all 
the days of his life. 


There is, of course, Solomon’s long and noble prayer in 7 Kings 
8: 23-53; but Pfeiffer in his Introduction to the Old Testament is 
on the whole right in stressing (p. 33) that prayer in the true sense 
is not well developed in the Hebrew Bible. Nor must we confuse 
prayer with hymn. The book of Psalms is not a collection of 
prayers, but of hymns which - as everything else in the East — 
were chanted or sung. 

The Church - as indeed its etymology rò xupiexov daa testifies 
— is a ‘place of worship, a place of prayer’, but the Synagogue - 
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auvaywy) — הכנסת‎ na — is ‘a place of assembly’. People go there to 
meet and to talk — not necessarily to pray. There is no solitary 
prayer, but an assembly of at least ten men is required. There are 
only set prayers, and youcannot normally formulate a prayer your- 
self. In Islam, too, prayer is almost a mechanical act, repeated 
five times a day, throughout life without variation of text. The 
Hebrew and the Muslim can pray in Hebrew and Arabic only; 
the Christian may pray in any language. For some prayers, the 
Talmud asserts, 113, i.e. ‘devotion’, ‘intention’, ‘attention’ 
(a difficult word to translate) is not necessarily required: they are 
simply a matter of ‘routine’ (though this term must not be taken 
to possess a pejorative connotation).? 

I have dwelt on the subject of prayer at some length (and, of 
course, a good deal more can and should be said), because it seems 
to me important to realise that ‘prayer’ in the Hebrew Bible has 
a very different connotation from the conventional one; and if we 
wish to use the term with reference to the Hebrew Bible, we 
must at least relieve it of the heavy burden of western and 
Christian associations which it has accumulated. 

The word and conception of Satan seem to me another instance 
of a wide divergence between the biblical notion and the use of 
the term in our civilisation. The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
explains Satan (or Devil) as ‘the generic name for a spirit of 
evil, especially the supreme spirit of evil, the foe of God and man’. 
That is not, however, the conception of the Hebrew Bible. In 
post-biblical Jewish and Christian legends Satan is pictured as an 
evil creature with horns and hooves who is intent on causing 
pain to man. In the Book of Enoch Satan is represented as the 
ruler of a rival kingdom of evil. 

The Hebrew Bible’s Satan, on the other hand, is variously 
described as an adversary (I Kings 11; I Sam. 29: 4; etc.), an 
opponent (Num. 22: 22-52, where an angel of the Lord acts as an 
opponent), and as an accuser (Zech. 3: 1-2). The Septuagint 
renders Hebrew שטן‎ as SidBolos, i.e. the informer, the calumni- 
' ator; and it is from this Greek word didßoAos that the words 
‘devil’ in English, diabolo in Italian, diable in French, Teufel in 
German, etc., are derived. 
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The most compact and complete references to Satan in the 
Hebrew Bible will be found in the two introductory chapters of 
the book of Job — which, incidentally, form the basis of the 
‘Prologue in Heaven’ in Goethe’s Faust (which reveals an 
astonishing insight into the biblical narrative). In Job, chapter 1, 
Satan appears before God as one of האלהים‎ JQ, ‘the sons of God’. 
The sons of God no doubt are the servants of God — and one of 
these is Satan who, in the conception of the Hebrew Bible, 
belongs to the divine Court. The only question is, what exactly 
is his function as a courtier of Yahweh? In a similar context in 
Zechariah 4 we are told (in verse 10) of the ‘seven eyes of the 
Lord’ המשוטטים בכל הארץ‎ ‘which run to and fro through the 
whole earth’. That these seven eyes are, in fact, seven persons 
(or divine servants) can be clearly recognised from the masculine 
,המשוטטים‎ for otherwise ‘eyes’ in Hebrew is construed as a 
feminine. They are the divine messengers who run to and fro 
on earth to report to the Lord on the deeds of man. And one of 
these משוטטים‎ ‘runners to and fro’ is Satan - as is clearly ex- 
plained in this passage in Job: When Satan, in company with 
the other ‘sons of God’, came to present himself before the Lord, 
God asked him: ‘Whence comest thou?’ and Satan replied: 
‘From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up and 
down in it.’ The Hebrew text of this reply is: משוט בארץ ומהתהלך‎ 
.בה‎ And here again we have the verb שוט‎ ‘going to and fro’ 
which we have already encountered in the passage from Zechariah 
4. Satan’s task, therefore, is to ‘go to and fro’ and to report to the 
Lord, in Hebrew, משוטט, שוט‎ ; and it seems thus very probable 
that the form of his name is Shatan rather than Satan. sin and 
sin in Hebrew have the same graphic symbol distinguished 
merely by a diacritical dot placed either over the left or right 
side of the letter. The difference, if it existed at all, was a purely 
dialectal one — as we know from the famous Shibboleth- 
Sibboleth story in Judges 12: 6. This recognition of Satan-Shatan 
as the ‘goer to and fro’ was first advanced by S. D. Luzzatto in 
1876, but has never penetrated the scholarly world — perhaps 
because Luzzatto’s work was written in Hebrew.? He speaks of 
Satan’s function to go to and fro to investigate the deeds of man 
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and to report on them to his divine master. He was thus a sort of 
spy and informer, and this is, in Luzzatto’s view, probably the 
reason why Shatan was changed to Satan, for the root stn means 
‘to oppose’. However, that the original derivation of Satan is 
from שוט‎ ‘to go to and fro’ can still be seen from the Ethiopic 
and Arabic form Saytan. 

Satan, as the roving ambassador of the Lord, more often than 
not had unfavourable things to report about man, and so there 
developed the idea of Satan as the opponent, the calumniator — 
and finally even the incarnation of evil. Often, indeed, he had to 
act as an agent provocateur in his task of policeman and informer. 
But the original conception of Satan in the Hebrew Bible was 
innocent enough: one of the 'sons of God', even if one whose task 
was not particularly congenial to man. 

It is interesting to observe, incidentally, that the other word 
for Satan's function in this Job narrative — parallel to שוט‎ - is 
מתהלך‎ ‘walking up and down’; and the etymological equivalent 
of מתהלך‎ in the cognate Akkadian is muttalliku ‘walking up and 
down’ — and this term, too, has from a fairly innocuous beginning 
acquired the additional meaning of ‘demon’. 

What I wish to establish, then, is briefly that the thought- 
complex ‘Satan’ in our thinking is something radically different 
from the Satan of the Hebrew Bible, though not necessarily 
from the associations attached to the idea in later Jewish writ- 
ings. But this Job passage — as an early layer of the Hebrew Bible 
— has preserved Satan in his original function as a roving mes- 
senger, an ambassador at large, perhaps a secret policeman. 


After these three detailed instances I should like to give a few 
brief and isolated examples of the thought categories of the 
Hebrew Bible with which I am at present concerned. 

The Hebrew verb ברך‎ (which occurs some 250 times in the 
Bible) is rendered into English as ‘to bless’. And that is, indeed, an 
adequate translation. But the word ‘blessing’ carries a very large 
load of associations which have nothing whatever to do with 
the conception of the Hebrew Bible. It is not my intention to 
query the translation as such but to invite attention to the 
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fundamentally differing associative and emotional value which 
Hebrew ברך‎ and English ‘bless’, or French bénir, or German 
segnen, evoke. Every word in a living language has a precise 
‘feel’. about it on which most of its native speakers are agreed; 
it has a tune, a colour, a key of its own which its use in literature 
and in life has brought about. The Oxford dictionary defines ‘to 
bless’ as ‘to consecrate’, ‘to call holy’, ‘to adore’, ‘to pronounce 
words that bring supernatural favour’; and in general there is an 
element of abstractness in the concept of blessing. To the Hebrew 
speaker, however, to the man of the Old Testament, ברך‎ is a very 
concrete thing: ברך‎ means ‘knee’ and the verb is ‘to kneel’; 
more often it is used in the causative form ברך‎ ‘to make kneel’, 
for usually, though not invariably, God is the one who blesses and 
man kneels. In the Hebrew Bible, therefore, 13 simply ex- 
presses the concrete action of kneeling down, of making obeisance, 
of rendering homage, respect, physical submission. And even 
though the biblical Hebrew term came later to be associated 
with a more abstract, transferred meaning, to the Hebrew 
speaker the original significance is never lost; and rag thus 
expresses associative elements which are very different from those 
of ‘to bless’. 

Very similar considerations apply to the even more frequent 
word קדוש‎ , ‘holy’. Now, if I understand the English word cor- 
rectly, it connotes something sacred, spiritually perfect, etc. But 
the Hebrew witp does not. The original meaning of the verb 
קדש‎ is ‘to separate’, ‘to put apart’. קדוש‎ would in many ways be 
better translated by ‘particular’, in its real and literal sense, 
than by ‘holy’, which has so very different an emotional value. 
The הקדשים‎ wtp of the Temple is not really the ‘Holy of Holiest’, 
but the ‘most separate’, ‘most distinguished’ — and it is only 
because it was the most separate, the most difficult of access, that 
it also became the holiest. And when, in Ez. 19: 5-6, we hear 
that Yahweh chooses Israel, he makes them ‘peculiar (סגולה)‎ 
unto me above all people! — and ,גו" קדוש‎ not a ‘holy people’, but a 
separate, different people, a community apart. Of the same 
Hebrew root gd$ we have,a noun like nw tp, ‘a prostitute’, 
usually a temple prostitute. The קדשה‎ is, of course, not a ‘holy 
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woman’, but — as a prostitute - a woman set apart, different, 
separate from the remainder of women. All this is, of course, not 
an etymological problem concerning the philological derivation 
of the word, but a question of the currency value, the use, the 
semantic status of this concept. Again, I do not mean to question 
the adequacy of ‘holy’ as a rendering of קדוש‎ ; but I rather come 
to doubt the possibility of translation in the most general sense. 
The word קדוש‎ conveys something very specific to me, and so 
does, I suppose, the English ‘holy’, but their antecedents, their 
history, and semantic development are completely different. 
Modern linguists and semantic scholars have come to operate 
more and more with the concept of the ‘linguistic field’, and in 
that sense קדוש‎ and ‘holy’ simply do not belong to the same 
‘field’, to the same category of semantic classification. If I may 
overstate the point a little in order to make my intentions 
somewhat clearer, קדוש‎ is a geographical term connoting physical 
apartness, separateness; *holy' is a theological term, permeated 
by a deep spiritual significance. 

There are countless other examples with which I have not 
space here to deal; Na] is simply an announcer (as Arabic naba'a 
testifies) and may originally have been well rendered by Greek 
rpogrrqs, but it carries none of the meaning of ‘prophet’ as one 
who is inspired, who reveals — let alone predicts future events. 
All that is, of course, well known, but if we still insist on translat- 
ing נביא‎ as ‘prophet’ we should each time tell the unwary student 
of the Hebrew Bible that 8°33 is ‘prophet’ minus nearly every- 
thing that ‘prophet’ means and connotes. 

Or take a term as heavily charged with theological meaning as 
‘forgiveness’, Many a paper has been written, and many a 
lecture has been delivered on ‘sin and forgiveness’ in the Hebrew 
Bible, yet few have been troubled by the deep-seated incon- 
gruence of meaning and association between ‘forgiveness’ and 
the Hebrew .סליחה‎ But סליחה‎ in the Bible is only used of 
God, and never of forgiveness between man and man. And the 
reason is simple: ño has a very concrete meaning - ‘to spray’, ‘to 
rain upon’. Nothing in the Near East is more important than to 
receive the sign of grace, dew or rain; and the beginning of the 
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rain was the annual confirmation of Yahweh’s forgiveness, his 
willingness to maintain mankind. Of course, this concrete mean- 
ing is not present in every layer of the Hebrew Bible; there is 
semasiological development also in the Old Testament, but the 
original ‘meaning is not entirely lost from linguistic conscious- 
ness and plays a part in the value and use of the term. 

Naturally, as far as the Hebrew Bible is concerned (though 
this does not apply to the Hebrew language), the development of 
meaning and thought has been arrested, but in the languages into 
which it has been translated semantic evolution proceeds further 
every day. A translation which may have been perfectly adequate 
in, say, the seventeenth century, may now have become quite 
unsuitable, because words are not static but acquire fresh mean- 
ing-variants with use and development. For that reason a render- 
ing into Latin — a language which has now lost living evolution — 
might be preferable; at least you avoid the growth and increase 
of incongruence and imbalance. 

I had wanted to give a few more concrete examples, and to 
show that אריה‎ in the Hebrew Bible is not a ‘lion’, but simply a 
big animal; it is only to us that the lion figures as the king of 
animals, but there were apparently no lions in Palestine. on? is 
not necessarily ‘bread’ but whatever the staple diet may have 
been at a given period. ידע‎ is not ‘to know’, but ‘to be intimate 
with’; in Gen. 4: 1 it is not that Adam knew his wife Eve but 
something rather more meaningful; and when I am intimate 
with a piece of information, then I know it. Hebrew ידע‎ and 
English ‘know’ (which in etymology as well as association carries 
Greek yvæos within it) are poles apart — but I must conclude. 


The categories of the Hebrew Bible are not closed to us; they are 
not untranslatable, but they are very different, and our associa- 
tions must not be introduced, however unwittingly, into biblical 
Hebrew thought, at least if we wish to understand the Hebrew 
Bible in its true and original setting and sense rather than in 
the interpretation which we might wish to give to it. 

The Bible was written in Hebrew; and this is a fact of para- 
mount importance, for — as the philosopher Cassirer has well 
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said — ‘the difference between language derives less from dif- 
ferences in sounds and signs than from differences in world- 
view.’ Language is not a simple reflection of the world of objects, 
but rather embodies the results of an intellectual remoulding of 
this world. The Hebrew of the Bible - as indeed every other 
language — has a semantic structure of its own; and we must 
recognise that a particular manner of viewing the universe is 
implicit in the organisation of the individual meaning-elements 
of a language. 

If this view is correct — as I believe it is — then the particular 
thought categories of the Hebrew Bible are to some extent the 
result of Hebrew and Hebraic thinking, and any conversion, 
translation, of these thought-processes into those of another 
language will be several steps removed from the original 
meaning. 

Human beings do not live in the objective world alone, but 
are very much at the mercy of the particular language which has 
become the medium of expression for their society. It is an 
illusion to imagine that language is merely an incidental means 
of solving specific problems of communication or reflection. The 
fact of the matter is that the ‘real world’ is to a large extent 
unconsciously built upon the language habits of the group. 
No two languages are apparently ever sufficiently similar to be 
considered as representing the same reality. The worlds in 
which different societies live are distinct worlds, not merely 
the same world with different labels attached. 

The understanding of a simple poem or piece of prose — let 
alone the whole body of the Hebrew Bible - involves not merely 
an understanding of the single words in their average meaning, 
but a full comprehension of the whole life of the community as it 
is mirrored in the words or as it is suggested by their overtones.* 

Wittgenstein said (and in this he has been echoed by 
Gilbert Ryle) that ‘all philosophy is critique of language’. In a 
similar sense, I would suggest, Old Testament theology is all in 
the last resort critique of language — critique of the language 
of the Hebrew Bible. 
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NOTES 


*A paper read to the St. Andrews Summer School of Theology and 
the St. Andrews University Linguistic Circle. I dedicate these lines 
to the memory of Leon Roth, an inspiring teacher, a true friend, 
and a man in whom greatness of mind and character met in rare 
unison. 


Cf. Ibn Ezra and Nahmanides to Lev. 19: 18. 

Cf. Babylonian Talmud, Berakhoth, 13a-b. 

See now also N. H. Tur-Sinai, The Book of Job, Jerusalem, 1957, pp. 
38 ff. 

Cf. E. Sapir, Language, 1921; Culture, Language and Personality, 
1956; H. Hoijer, Language in Culture, 1954; B. L. Whorf, Language, 
Thought and Reality, 1956; R. H. Robins, Ancient and Mediaeval 
Grammatical Theory in Europe, 1951. 


MODERN HEBREW AS A SUBJECT OF 
LINGUISTIC INVESTIGATION’ 


By E. ULLENDORFF, St Andrews 


It would be well to begin with two definitions: 

(a) By “modern Hebrew” I mean the type of Hebrew that is 
spoken at the present time in Israel and elsewhere. I myself have 
no direct experience of spoken Israeli Hebrew, though I see 
ample specimens of written Israeli Hebrew; and I had some 
acquaintance with Palestinian Hebrew, the language spoken up 
to the end of the British Mandate. I received part of my uni- 
versity education in Hebrew and took my M.A. degree examina- 
tions in that language. Although the foundation of the State of 
Israel has given a fresh impetus to the development of contem- 
porary Hebrew and has accelerated its evolutionary processes, 
the last eight years have not fundamentally altered the aspect and 
structure of present-day Hebrew. 

(P) When I say “linguistic investigation”, I refer to the im- 
portant and revolutionary methods which have been applied to 
the examination of language during the last few decades—though, 
regrettably, hardly ever to the investigation of Semitic languages. 
Semitists—with very few exceptions—have chosen to remain in 
splendid isolation and to take as little cognizance as possible of 
the revolution that has swept over the study of language. By 
“linguistic investigation”, then, I mean the methods commonly 
associated with the illustrious names of de Saussure, Hjelmslev, 
Trubetzkoy, Sapir, Bloomfield, Harris and others. Only the 
last-named, Z. S. Harris, is a Semitist and renowned for his 
Phoenician grammar and other writings in the field of Hebrew 
and Canaanite dialects. It is only in the last few years that some, 
as yet small-scale, attempts have been made to apply the rigorous 
methods of structural linguistics (as practised in particular in 
America) to the study of Hebrew. 

When I first received Professor Rowley’s invitation to deliver 
this lecture, I meant to say something about those tentative 
endeavours in modern Hebrew linguistics and, perhaps, add some 


ı Text of the Samuel Davies lecture delivered at Manchester University 
on 1 May 1956. The writer desires to place on record his indebtedness to 
Professor H. H. Rowley and Dr M. Wallenstein. 
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of the notes I had collected over the past few years. But since 
then an event has occurred which has rendered my task both 
easier as well as more difficult: I refer to the appearance, early 
this year, of Haiim Rosen’s book entitled ve nירaעה,‎ an in- 
vestigation in the light of modern linguistic methods.! This is 
a very important book. It has eased my task, because here are 
assembled most of the points (and many more) I had wanted to 
make. But it also provides such an ewbarras de richesse, such pro- 
vocative observations, so many fundamental notions—together 
with many strangely worded assertions and methodically weak 
excursuses—that in some ways I feel (with all due gratitude to 
Rosen for his masterly work) that my task has been made 
heavier and rather more complicated. 

To some extent it is inevitable that my talk today must, in 
part, take the form of a review of Rosen’s work, even though 
I shall in no way feel bound by what is either contained in his 
book or omitted from it. 

In a critical survey of Rosen’s work, M. Goshen (Gottstein) 
has declared (Ha’arets, 24 February 1956) that study of this book 
is, to the Hebraist, not mv» but nam. And even though one 
may doubt the accuracy of some details or underline the ephe- 
meral character of many of Rosen’s observations, I fully concur 
with Goshen’s verdict: this book is an eye-opener and will, in 
due course, place the study of contemporary Hebrew on a much 
sounder basis. 


It is the abiding merit of, above all, de Saussure’s work to have 
insisted on the fundamental distinction—so fruitful in its scientific 
consequences—between the synchronic and diachronic approach 
to language and on the methodological importance of keeping 
the two apart. The historical (diachronic) method is as vital as 
the purely descriptive (synchronic) approach, but a mixture of 
the two is bound to lead to unhappy results. That applies with 
special force to a language like modern Hebrew which seems to 
invite at every turn the historical comparison and to encourage 
the view that a tongue so recently “revived”, so much in a state 
of flux, and spoken by many people still so imperfectly acquainted 
with it, must not, at least at this stage, be made the subject of an 
investigation per se—detached from its historical origins and 
freed from the weighty literary sources from which it has sprung. 

The central question is, of course, whether contemporary 

1 Tel Aviv, 1956. 
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Hebrew can, at this stage, be a legitimate subject of genuine 
linguistic investigation. In 1950, R. W. Weiman.published a 
study of 67 pages under the title Native and foreign elements in a 
language! which constituted probably the first attempt to apply 
systematically the results of modern linguistic theory, especially 
structural linguistics, to modern Hebrew. Weiman’s work was 
given a fair and—despite some very ‘critical observations—on 
the whole favourable review by M. Gottstein.? To this review 
the editor of Leshonenu, N. H. Tut-Sinai, appended a postscript 
which embodies a succinct and fair statement summarizing the 
objection of all those who deny that contemporary Hebrew can, 
at this time, be made the subject of “legitimate” linguistic 
inquiry. On account of its importance to our present theme 
I quote this postscript in extenso: 


Space has here been offered to a report on a research project whose 
importance lies in the fact that it constitutes the first composition which 
deals, by the methods of structural linguistics, with our living and 
revived language as it is spoken in our country at the present time. 
We cannot, however, disregard the fundamental fact that it is hard 
for us to see in the present state of the language—revived only in the 
recent past and in a position of continuous evolution against the-back- 
ground of the upheavals of immigration and the ingathering of the 
exiles—a stable element and a subject suitable for such research. We are still 
hoping to remedy part of the distortions which have entered our language 
in the difficult conditions of our generation, in accordance’ with the 
purposes of the revival: to restore, as far as possible, the language of our 
heritage3 (Translation and italics are mine.) 


Tur-Sinai’s approach is that of the language reformer and the 
historian: he is concerned—as most of us are—with the historical 
background and long literary development of the Hebrew 
language. It seems, indeed, hard to concede that anyone ignorant 
of the noble heritage of Hebrew should have the “right” to 
“distort” that language and that the results of such ignorance 
should, in due course, add up to the new standard language. 

Rosen, on the other hand, though perfectly aware of the past, 
is exclusively concerned with a description of what he hears and 
to record what he considers the new standard Israeli Hebrew. The 
piece de résistance of his book is the detailed chapter on the 
structure of Israeli Hebrew, which is an important contribution, 
even though matters of detail will still need revision. As a general 


! Philadelphia, 1950. 2 Leshonenu, XVII, 231-40. 
3 Op. cit. p. 240. 
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linguist, his interest lies in universally valid linguistic processes 
which are based as often as not on error and ignorance. And to 
that extent the phenomenon is not peculiar to Hebrew, though 
the.special circumstances of the revival of the language are not, 
perhaps, allowed sufficient weight in Rosen’s account. Never- 
theless, as a linguist he is entitled to record the language as it is 
spoken at any given moment, as long as he is willing—as no 
doubt he is—to correct that description in the light of further 
changes and developments. I say: to describe the language as it 
is spoken, not as it ought to be spoken. The descriptive linguist is 
a scientist, not a reformer or a statesman. 

The weakness in Rosen’s argument derives, however, from his 
missionary zeal for what he calls “Israeli standard Hebrew". 
He is not content to record the language as he finds it at this 
moment, but—like the traditionalist and normative or prescrip- 
tive grammarians—he endeavours to accord status and accep- 
tance to his-chosen type of Hebrew. To that extent he abandons 
pure scholarship and becomes a reformer, a function in which 
he is vulnerable to the onslaughts of the defenders of historical 
Hebrew. 

In a penetrating review (J.J.S. v, 3, 136-7) of an earlier work 
by Rosen והיסטוריה)‎ pe^ ,(שיחות על‎ C. Rabin has shown that 
the discussion between the defenders of standard Israeli Hebrew 
and its reformers is conducted on the wrong plane: “It is a 
commonplace of modern linguistics that the establishment of a 
dialect as standard has little to do with its intrinsic linguistic 
merits, but depends entirely on extra-linguistic social factors.” 
Whether or not it is either possible or desirable to improve the 
present standard Israeli speech and to approximate it more closely 
to what is generally conceived as Biblical or Mishnaic Hebrew, 
is a question outside the competence of the linguist whose task 
it is to describe languages accurately—but not to create or to 
purify them. 

The desire to prevent even so seemingly i innocent a matter as 
a descriptive analysis of Hebrew as it is spoken today derives 
from a number of motives discussed in Rosen’s book, though the 
author is not, perhaps, entirely aware of the fact that the opposi- 
tion is directed more to his endeavour to elevate present speech 
forms to the status of a standard language than to the mere 
attempt to record contemporary linguistic forms. The tradi- 
tionalists fear that granting recognition to the existing state of 
affairs would entail severance from the vocabulary, morphology, 
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and “spirit” of historical Hebrew in general and of Biblical 
Hebrew in particular. However, every linguist knows that, since 
language must either develop or die, the gulf between the 
historical and contemporary forms of Hebrew, already con- 
siderable, is bound to increase further. And everyone must 
recognize that in the sphere of syntax that gulf is already un- 
bridgeable. It would be quite illusory to suppose that the speech 
of the average educated person is identical with that of the Old 
Testament. Nor can the demand to preserve Hebrew in its 
Biblical form be considered reasonable from a linguistic point of 
view. The later manifestations of Hebrew, Mishnaic and medieval, 
show vast deviations from the standard Old Testament type— 
and, of course, there is considerable linguistic development even 
within the Hebrew Bible itself. Rosen has asserted—and with 
very little exaggeration—that what it is intended to preserve is 
not so much Biblical Hebrew as the pointing of the Masoretes— 
introduced fully a millennium after the completion of the text. 
There is little doubt that the Masoretic version of Hebrew is not 
a true reflection of how the language was ever spoken. But it is 
not only the vowels which give rise to considerable uncertainties, 
many of the consonants are not now pronounced—save, perhaps, 
by some oriental Jews—in any manner that would have appeared 
recognizable to the Hebrew speaker of Biblical times. 

In other words: it is not only the syntax, but also the phonology 
of the language that has undergone profound changes. Morpho- 
logy alone has fared somewhat better. If we must recognize that 
the phonological and syntactical aspects, in particular, of modern 
Hebrew have become “Indo-Europeanized”, that development 
by itself is not as significant as it might have been considered 
fifty years ago. For it is notoriously difficult to establish the 
identity of a language, or a group of languages, in precise rather 
than merely impressionistic terms: as difficult almost as it is to 
establish the identity of a person in purely descriptive language. 

It is commonly asserted (and that applies to modern Hebrew 
as well as to the Biblical language) that one of the principal 
characteristics of the Semitic type (and of Hebrew prominently 
among it) is the three-radical stem or root. Yet that was to some 
extent true of Indo-European as well. In general, it might be 
said that in Semitic there is a characteristic preponderance of 
consonants over vowels. Yet this preponderance lies more in 
the greater significance of the consonants for semantic distinc- 
tions than in any marked numerical superiority. Consonants in 
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Hebrew and in Semitic in general are very largely, though not 
invariably, the carriers of primary semantic distinctions, while 
vowels merely impart meaning-variants, most often of a gram- 
matical nature (safat—vsofef, etc.). Yet internal vowel changes are 
indicative of purely grammatical, rather than semantic, differences 
also in Indo-European and other language groups: e.g. English 
sing, sang, sung, song. And there also exist quite a few instances in 
Biblical and modern Hebrew where primary semantic distinctions 
are not expressed by changes in the consonantal structure, but 
purely by alterations in the vowels: 399 “evening”—a y 

* mixture "— 29$ “raven” (whatever our view of the connexion 
between the former two may be); *p3-—723—p3; 29H “sword” 
—M "drought". 7. The same applies to other Semitic languages: 
Arabic ginal camels” —gamal“ beauty” ; Ethiopicsdmun‘ ‘week ” 
—sdmen " north ".! 

Nevertheless, despite exceptions, modern Hebrew—like pre- 
vious phases of the linguistic development of the language—has 
maintained the generally triconsonantal root and the greater 
significance of consonants for primary semantic values. Another 
important criterion for the Semitism of Hebrew was the existence 
of the laryngals and the so-called emphatic consonants, though 
all these may also be found in other language groups (the former, 
for instance, in old Indo-European, and the latter in many 
Cushitic languages). Therefore, the surrender of most of these 
distinctions in modern Hebrew is by itself no essential inroad 
into the basic character of Semitic. Such features have always 
to be judged in their cumulative effect rather than in isolation. 

Apart from such modern accretions as most languages have 
received, the contemporary Hebrew dictionary is based on the 
manifold layers of earlier phases of Hebraic development. And 
this basically Semitic vocabulary, shared not only with Biblical, 
Mishnaic, and medieval Hebrew but also with other Semitic 
tongues, must today be reckoned one of the most important 
aspects of modern Hebrew. 

I must say a few words about those earlier layers of Hebrew. 
In this connexion we need, on account of its paucity, not con- 
cern ourselves with the earliest phase: that of the epigraphic 
documents. By far the greatest body of early Hebrew is repre- 
sented by the Old Testament. This is a book of moderate size, 
and though it affords us a good view of the language as it 


t For further details see the present writer’s Semitic Languages of Ethiopia, 
pp. 158 ff. 
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appeared in the last millennium before the common era, it is, 
of course, clear that only a relatively small proportion of the 
original Hebrew literature was allowed to enter the canon of the 
Old Testament. From a linguistic point of view, at least, that is 
most unfortunate, for the vocabulary of the Old Testament, 
though reasonably representative, by no means exhausts the 
resources which must have been at the disposal of the living 
language during that period. Even morphologically, not all 
forms are attested; and in the field of syntax and style, though 
many and variegated specimens are offered, we have samples 
rather than an inventory of the full resources. 

Nor—as is well known—is the Old Testament a uniform 
document, either chronologically or dialectally. It contains 
such ancient poetry as the Song of Deborah and such late prose 
as the book of Esther. And though dialectal divergences can still 
be detected (and here is a field which has still not been properly 
covered), there is no doubt that the hands of redactors, and later 
those of the Masoretes, have effectively disguised many of the 
differences which the living language must have exhibited. 

As for modern Hebrew, the Biblical layer provides not only 
the basic vocabulary, but also the nucleus of the morphological 
system. All the same, much of the linguistic riches of the Biblical 
stratum lies fallow at the present time, because its linguistic means 
are either no longer felt to be necessary or have been replaced 
by other modes of expression. Among those discarded means 
(and here I am referring to the spoken language and not to that 
of frequently archaizing authors) one might mention the jussive 
(17°) or the cohortative (735x), etc. 

On the other hand, the tense system, in particular, of the 
Biblical period was not felt to be sufficiently precise for modern 
needs, and a fresh trilinear system was evolved—though based 
on formal means already available in the Old Testament. Another 
casualty is the conversive waw—but let me again stress the fact 
that those are changes which all living languages are making and 
without which a language could scarcely be called alive. While 
the Biblical language thus makes its greatest contribution to 
modern Hebrew in the sphere of the vocabulary and of mor- 
phology, the weakest links are in the field of syntax and style— 
and especially in those many intricate means of logical subordina- 
tion or correlation. in which most modern languages abound. 

The second great layer is that of the language of the Mishnah. 
Much of the peculiarly Mishnaic vocabulary and its linguistic 
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forms and expressions represent the natural development of the 
Hebrew language in the interval between the Biblical.and the 
Mishnaic periods. Yet, the Mishnah undoubtedly contains also 
material that was purely accidentally omitted from the canon 
of the Old Testament on account of its comparatively limited 
size (to which I have referred in the foregoing). Moreover, the 
language of the Mishnaic period absorbed a good many Aramaic 
elements in vocabulary, forms, and style. It also introduced into 
Hebrew many Greek words which to the linguistic conscious- 
ness of the modern speaker of Hebrew are entirely Hebraized 
and indistinguishable from native elements: t (zeüyos), Rw 
(&&oorpa), po? (Tyovov), אטריות‎ (itpiov), etc.! 

Above all, Mishnaic Hebrew fulfils the task of supplementing 
the Biblical vocabulary in all those aspects where the latter—as 
attested—is deficient. Among such words are terms as vital and 
indispensable to contemporary Hebrew as: Yat, nno», ,לבלוט‎ 
rm», ,לזרז ,דף‎ poy», etc. Equally important are fresh deriva- 
tives, with new semantic values, from roots attested in Biblical 
Hebrew: ,להכנס‎ nun», ,לנכות‎ etc. 

The development of language follows its own peculiar whims, 
and it would be impossible to offer an explanation for the fact 
that in.some cases an original Biblical semantic value was either 
further evolved or superseded in the Mishnah, yet modern 
Hebrew has adopted the earlier rather than the later connotation 
in some instances, while it has accepted the later element in other 
cases. If we thus encounter a high degree of arbitrary eclecticism 
in the use the contemporary language makes of the diction- 
aries of the Old Testament and the Mishnah, in the sphere of 
morphology modern Hebrew is primarily based on the forms 
current in the Bible: לישב‎ or לידע‎ instead of לשבת‎ and לדעת‎ are 
purely in learned use, but have no place in ordinary speech. On 
the other hand, Mishnaic innovations in the treatment of עו‎ 
and Y? verbs, such as ,לקיים‎ ma», ,להוות‎ etc., are in common 
use. Modern Hebrew has also accepted from the Mishnaic layer 
at least some of the identical treatment of verbs n> and x”, yet 
within strangely qualified limits: thus one would say ,נשוי‎ but 
סק---נשואים‎ sn and Gagn, Several of the derived stems, such 
as px‘al, have been severely curtailed in Mishnaic sources, while 
the hitpa‘e/ and nitpa‘e/ have taken their place. 

In the sphere of syntax, the most important single element 
is Je, a significance which it has maintained in contemporary 

ı Cf. H. Torczyner, 133753 טלים שאולות‎ (1958). 
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Hebrew. Here also belongs the use of Jl which has partially 
displaced the suffixed personal pronoun and the construct state. 
But modern Hebrew has greatly gained in flexibility of expression 
by having both the Old Testament and the Mishnaic modes at 
its disposal: e.g. man “my friend" and ‘bw “an “a friend of 
mine”. 

While the organization of Biblical Hebrew syntax is essentially 
based on co-ordination of clauses, Mishnaic Hebrew makes 
considerable use of subordination and has in that way supplied 
to our contemporary language many of the formal means on 
which modern aspects of subordination are built. 

I have no time to give further instances of the importance of 
the Mishnah to the evolution and form of modern Hebrew, nor 
can I do more than just mention, in passing and with regrettable 
inadequacy, the contribution made by medieval Hebrew: poetry, 
grammar (and here the influence of Arabic is so vital), philosophy, 
the language of the medieval commentators, etc., etc. This layer 
has supplied us with such vital concepts as ,מופשט ,מאמר‎ man, 
pose, ,מוחלט ,שלילה‎ etc. 


The Hebrew language as spoken at the present time is based 
on all these manifold layers from which—as is the custom of 
living languages—it selects and discards in a manner which may 
well appear haphazard and arbitrary. But it is no more arbitrary 
than are all human manifestations. Modern Israeli Hebrew—as 
Rosen calls it—reveals all the spontaneous processes of change 
and substitution that are common to all human tongues: phonetic 
change, morphological change, semantic change. In passing now 
from the historical-diachronic stage to the more rigorous phase 
of descriptive-synchronic analysis, we are beyond the sphere of 
good or evil, of bad Hebrew or good, of habits that should be 
reformed or those which deserve to be maintained. The descrip- 
tive linguist merely records what he hears and forms no value 
judgements. | 

It is obvious that the living evolution of Hebrew over the past 
sixty years or so has considerably increased the distance between 
the language as actually used and the literary sources from which 
it has sprung. Such deviations from the classical literary type are 
“mistakes” in the eyes of traditionalists or normative gram- 
marians, but they are merely factual material to be studied 
objectively in the eyes of all trained students of linguistic pro- 
cesses. It is clear that “Standard Israeli Hebrew” (in Rosen’s 
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definition the language of graduates of Hebrew secondary schools 
or Government officials) is no more the language of “every- 
body” than is Oxford English or the Queen’s English in this 
country. There are many sub-standard versions used either by 
the educationally or socially less privileged or by recent im- 
migrants. There are also above-standard forms employed by 
poets, writers, university teachers, and all those steeped in the long 
literary past of the language. If the mixed Ashkenazi-Sephardi 
type of Hebrew is still the standard, the tongue of oriental 
Jews is becoming increasingly important and shows deviations 
and many elements clearly distinguished from that standard. 

As compared with Biblical Hebrew ‘the main changes in the 
atticulation of consonants are these (and here I exclude the whims 
of a few purists and am concerned with the standard speech only): 
w>v; b> k; >t; >”; s> fs; q> &. 

p (P) and p (f), a (P) and 2 (v), respectively, are, of course, 
members of the same phoneme and are merely positional, i.e. 
sub-phonemic, variants. Foreign words in modern Hebrew can 
be recognized by their maintaining the plosive in final position 
in contrast to the indigenous structural pattern: thus 317p or 
מיקרוסקופ‎ as against דב‎ or m». Similarly, the fricative never 
occurs initially except in foreign words: e.g. ww, פילם‎ as 
against פקודה‎ or .פורים‎ 

In the mouth of many—though by no means all—speakers 
devoicing of voiced consonants occurs at the end of syllables: 
thus לזכר‎ “to remember” may become indistinguishable from 
spo? “to survey”; or לגבר‎ “to overcome” may sound like לקבר‎ 
“to bury". On the other hand, unvoiced sibilants may become 
voiced before other voiced consonants: להסביר‎ “to explain” 
is often rendered as /lohazbir/; or pawn sounds like /xezbon/ 
instead of /xeSbon/. 

Initial consonant-clusters—originally inadmissible in Semitic 
languages—are either accepted or dissolved by wa mobile de- 
pending on the degree of sonority of one or other of the con- 
sonants concerned: 


miluxim or maluxim‏ מלוחים 
pkuda or pokuda‏ פקודה 
a or 4‏ תשובה 
or JSalosa‏ 4 שלושה 


Stress or accent is phonemic in modern Hebrew: 18% “they 
t . "e 
ran”—but רצו‎ “they wanted”; "ma “capital”—but בירה‎ 
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“beer”; אמא‎ ““mother”—but אמה‎ “her mother"; דבולה‎ “bee” 
—but maT n.pr. 

The distinction between gard (part.) and gara (perf.) has now 
generally been neutralized: היא גרה‎ “she inhabits ”—as against 
היא היתה גרה‎ “she inhabited”. The difference in tense now 
resides in the auxiliary rather than in any stress contrast. 

Vowel quantity is not phonemically distinctive in modern 
Hebrew: niimar (perf.)—nišmār (part). in Biblical Hebrew; now 
generally nismar (present)—haya nišmar (perf.). 

I shall eschew enumeration of further details in which the 
modern standard language differs from its predecessors. In the 
Sprachenkampf which is now being peacefully fought in Israel the 
principal contenders are the classicist and conservative elements 
and all those “standard” speakers who are prepared to accept 
the deviations from classical phonetics, grammar, and syntax as 
a sign of the indigenous, living, and independent evolution of 
modern Hebrew. The linguist can only. observe and record; he 
is not a prophet and will not venture a guess as to who will 
succeed, Nor is he a moralist and he will not say who ought to 
succeed. 


There is one problem with which I should like to deal in the 
remaining few minutes at my disposal. Linguists, anthropo- 
logists, and philosophers have in recent times been deeply con- 
cerned with the influence of language on thinking and culture 
in general. In our present context it is worth considering whether 
a profound knowledge of modern Hebrew not only leads towards 
a better understanding of the Old Testament from a linguistic 
point of view, but also, perhaps, might bring us closer to the 
modes of thought of the language and the world of the Bible. 
Is contemporary Hebrew, in fact, still sufficiently near to that 
of the Old Testament to assist us in re-creating in us the 
thought processes typical of the Old Testament? 

There can be little doubt that different languages reflect dif- 
ferent realities.’ It may even be asked to what degree translation 
from one language into another is possible (and especially in the 
case of tongues far removed from each other), and, above all, to 
what extent meaning affects and is affected by varying language 


! Cf. in particular Edward Sapir, Selected Writings in Language, Culture, and 
Personality, ed. by David G. Mandelbaum (1949); R. H. Robins, “Noun and 
Verb in Universal Grammar” (Language, xxvitt, 3 (1952); H. Hoijer (ed.), 
Language in Culture (1954). — 
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structure, so that in the last resort we may, in fact, never appre- 
ciate properly the differing modes of thought hidden behind 
impenetrable linguistic and logical barriers. In this connexion 
we cannot have recourse to the real or alleged mental or psycho- 
logical ‘features said to be common to all mankind, for these 
features cannot be expressed except in terms of language—-so that 
the argument becomes circular. 

Because languages do not describe the same reality, they are an 
important tool in the study of cultures and of the way people 
think. We are, it would appear, tied to and by the language we 
speak, and what may seem to us a universal world-view may, in 
fact, be no more than the reflexion of the particular language 
system into which we were born. If this view were correct, study 
of the relevant features of a language would allow us to draw 
important inferences on the culture and general processes of 
thinking 211160 to that language. 

Language has been spoken of as not being a simple reflection 
of the world of objects, but rather as embodying the results of an 
intellectual remoulding of this world.! The pregnancy of this 
observation for modern Hebrew is obvious: all those who speak 
it truly indigenously will unconsciously and inevitably arrive at 
a fresh world-view reshaped and remoulded by the categories of 
the new language they use. Edward Sapir has thought that the 
“real world” is to a large extent unconsciously built up on the 
language habits of the group. No two languages are—according 
to him—ever sufficiently similar to be considered as representing 
the same social reality.2 And anyone who has closely observed 
the evolution and effect of modern Hebrew will have no hesita- 
tion in endorsing, however impressionistically in the absence of: 
a scientifically acceptable approach, Benjamin Whorf’s conclusion 
that “users of markedly different languages are pointed by their 
linguistic systems towards different types of observations and 
different evaluations of externally similar acts of observation, 
and hence are not equivalent as observers but must arrive at 
somewhat different views of the world”’.3 

Unhappily, we have not yet succeeded in devising scientifically 
satisfactory means of proving the causal nexus between linguistic 
and cultural expressions and of demonstrating, beyond reasonable 
doubt, the influence of language on Weltanschauung. An attempt 

r Cf. J. L. Weisgerber, Die Sprache unter den Kräften des menschlichen Daseins 
(1949). 2 Sapir, op. cit. p. 162. 

3 B. L. Whorf, Collected papers on Metalinguistics (posthumous) (1952), p. 11. 
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in this direction was J. Trier’s theory of the “linguistic field” 
which aimed at valid extra-linguistic, cultural comparisons based 
on the collocation of small semantically related “fields”, such as 
kinship groups, colours, numerals, etc.! The difficulty, however, 
is that the absence of certain linguistic entries in a given field does 
not necessarily indicate absence of the conceptual equivalents: 
thus peoples who possess no word for “sister” or “blue” are 
neither necessarily infanticidal nor colour-blind. Or: do people 
who are bilingual in two widely divergent languages embrace two 
distinct world-views or rather one that is neutralized and blurred? 

It is unquestionably true—as many of us know from our own 
experience (and perhaps this applies particularly vividly to 
speakers of modern Hebrew)—that certain ideas occur more 
naturally, more readily, when speaking one language rather than 
another. In the last resort, the difference between languages 
derives, perhaps, “less from differences in sounds and signs”, 
from all the external trappings, “than from differences of world- 
view".? Language does not photograph the world of reality, 
but it paints it. Human beings do not live in the objective world 
alone, but in the world created by their respective languages. 

There is no doubt that the speaker of contemporary Hebrew 
has created his own distinct world. How far that world differs 
from that established by earlier layers of Hebrew, it would be 
difficult to state with any precision. But there can be no doubt 
that the modes of expression created by modern Hebrew differ sig- 
nificantly from those current in previous phases of the language. 
In some ways, there might seem to be little difference—except 
in the actual words used—between the style, syntax, and modes 
of expression employed by, say, the Ha’arets, on the one hand, 
and The Times, on the other. Yet the language of Bialik ot Agnon 
does introduce us into the thought categories of the Old Testa- 
ment or the Mishnah in a very direct manner. The average speaker 
of modern Hebrew is probably little nearer to the thought pro- 
cesses of the man of the Old Testament than anyone else, but he 
has the means, if he can use them in full, to penetrate into all the 
treasures of millennia of Hebrew literature with more immediacy, 
less translation-mindedness, and deeper insight. To that extent, 
modern Hebrew is but the latest manifestation of the great 
thesaurus totius Hebraitatis. 

t An American research student at St Andrews University has recently 
begun work on some selected semantic fields in the Hebrew Bible. 

2 E. Cassirer as quoted by J. H. Greenberg in Hoer, op. cit. p. 3. 


JAMES BARR: Comparative philology 
and the text of the Old Testament. ix, 
354 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1968. 65s. 


Professor Barr’s new book represents in 
some ways ₪ sequel, in the field of comparative 
Semitics, to his 1961 Semantics of Biblical 
language. The present work is no less re- 
markable than the earlier one and embodies 
the first comprehensive critical study of the 
methods of comparative Semitic philology in so 
far as these have been brought to bear on the 
elucidation of difficult or obscure words and 
meanings in the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament. Common to both books is, perhaps, 
a slight tendency to dwell on the critique of 
current methods rather than venture upon 
essaying new and constructive ways of tackling 
existing problems. ` But it may justly be 
claimed that we must first appreciate the 
flaws of our present procedures before we are 
ready to try others—and Professor Barr is 
certainly full of helpful hints about remedying 
the existing state of affairs. He is a remarkably 
competent guide, being equally versed in 
modern linguistic methods, in a wide range of 
Semitic languages, and in the minutiae of Old 
Testament scholarship. It will be a long time 
before we shall sea a book of comparable SS 
and importanoe. 

The term ° philology ' (or particularly 

* philological treatment’) is used by B. in a 
rather narrow sense, specifically excluding 
textual studies and emendations, and is in- 
tended to connote ‘ elucidating the meaning of 
the existing text through the application of 
linguistic evidence hitherto ignored. . . . The 
principal evidence used in a philological treat- 
ment is the linguistic usage of the cognate 
languages, and with it the usage of other stages 
of the same language, Hebrew ’ (p- 6). These 
are B.’s terms of reference, and in accordance 
with them he examines his material historically 
(disuse of Hebrew, Jewish interpretation and 
grammatical studies, ete.) as well as syn- 
chronically (sounds, metathesis, homonyms, 
etc.). The entire structure is supported by a 
sovereign command of the subject, and there 
are many observations of great value on lexical 
resources, biliteral theories, the Massoretes, the 
evidence of the versions, onomatopoeia, paral- 
lelism, ete. 


B. directs his particular wrath, rightly, 
against those who search the dictionaries of 
other Semitic languages, and especially Arabic, 
with a view to discovering comparative 
etymologies and cognate meanings, without, 
however, possessing an adequate knowledge of 
those languages and their literatures and with- 
out sufficient appreciation of the Sitz im Leben 
of the terms and meanings culled from the 
dictionary. This is a wholly deplorable pro- 
cedure which has frequently led to dire results. 
The present reviewer received, a few years 
ago, a request for ‘a cognate word in any of 
the Semitic languages that will produce the 
meaning "sin" in this particular Isaiah 
passage '. 

On the other hand, sonie of B.’s strictures 
should be directed not at the methods of com- 
parative Semitic philology (which are often 
quite sound) but at the competence of indivi- 
dual practitioners. Thus, if one such practi- 
tioner argues (p. 82) that the Hebrew hazzän 
‘cantor’ is a ‘ variant’ of the Arabic haddám 
‘ servant °, it would scarcely be fair to blame 
the methodology of Semitic philology. 


Before turning to some detailed comments 
on B.’s treatise, I should like to remark on one 
or two small general matters. 


The Clarendon Press were ill advised to use 
such a large and ugly Hebrew fount ; its size in 
relation to the type-face as a whole is quite 
disproportionate and has meant additional 
line-spacing wherever Hebrew words occur. 
The Hebrew type employed on p. vii would 
have been greatly preferable. 


B. is in error, throughout the book, in tran- 
scribing 6 for a in Ethiopie words with laryn- 
gals : there is no hä, ‘dé, etc., but only ha, ‘a, 
etc. (e.g. pp. 48, 125, 139, 166, ete., eto.). 


It is curious to find B. using phonemic 
obliques where italics would have been indi- 
cated; it would seem useful to follow the 
general convention of employing obliques only 
for strictly phonemic notation (there are many 
dozens of such instances, but pp. 95-6, 101, 
102, 110, 132, 150, 167, 199 are cases in point). 


Finally, the index is not as accurate as one 
might expect: some entries are omitted al- 
together (e.g. Fiick who appears on pp. 67-8), 
while others are incomplete (e.g. Bacher who is 
not marked for p. 60). 
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Now to some details : 

p- 1: it is not quite clear why B. refers to a 
* substantial’ variation in the Qumran scrolls 
from the Hebrew text previously known, 
when he goes on to argue, rightly, that the 
fragments hitherto discovered vary ‘very 
little ’ from the Massoretic text. 

p. 6: apropos of the characterization of 
Biblical Hebrew and the relatively limited 
scope of the Old Testament, the reviewer may, 
perhaps, be permitted to refer to his article on 
this subject in Manson’s Companion to the 
Bible, revised by Rowley, 

p. 7: is “NN from the familiar ירא‎ 
* fear” 7 either unambiguous or, in this form, 
acceptable ?—Are the third and fourth para- 
graphs on this page not contradictory ? While 
the former avers that philological treatment 
‘cancels out’ textual treatment, the latter 
goes on to say, surely correctly, that the two 
are not mutually exclusive. 

p. 12: Ugaritic is cited as the prime example 
of a literature that had to be deciphered on the 
basis of comparative data, but the same is true 
of Akkadian and Epigraphic South Arabian. 

p. 14: the ‘normal ’ sense of Hebrew kim is 
surely ' shame’. 

p. 21: I agree with the interpretation of 
Hebrew yd‘ (as applied to Judges xvi, 9) em- 
bodied in B.’s footnote. In this particular in- 
stance we need not have recourse, I would 
submit, to any of the other meanings of yd‘ so 
carefully explored by D. Winton Thomas. 

p. 25: here the normal contracted form-lig 
(from lahig) should be cited. 

p- 34 (also p. 99): one would emphatically 
agree with B.’s deprecation of the late Professor 
Guillaume’s determination ‘ to read (the text 
of Job) as though it were an Arabic work’. 
Guillaume’s cavalier treatment of all the 
accepted phonological and semantic notions 
has led to absurd results (see SOTS Book List, 
1968, 68). 

p. 36: it seems to me a little unfair to quote 
the views of living and active scholars ex- 
pressed well over 40 years ago. It is likely that 
Sir Godfrey Driver would not now wish to stand 
by the outline, drawn in 1925, of inner-Semitio 
relationships in general and of Ethiopic in par- 
ticular. It is scarcely surprising that those 
arguments ‘disagree with the approach of 
glottochronology’ (p. 185, n.) a concept 
pioneered some 30 years after Driver penned 
those lines ! 

pp. 38 f.: B.'s detailed arguments about 
the disuse of Hebrew among the Jews deserve 
careful attention, and most scholars would 


readily assent to his stand ‘ against an exces- 
sively early date for the general disuse of 
Hebrew, and against too categorical a denial of 
“ vernacular ” status for late Hebrew ' (p. 42). 
This section—as indeed so many others—is a 
model of judicious reasoning. 

p. 51: בוא‎ and DID] are of different 
grammatical status: it would have been pre- 
ferable to list the ‘root’ ,על ל‎ especially in 
relation to the form .בוא‎ 

p. 93: There is surely no Aramaic noun 
צבא‎ ‘ goodwill’? read ND12X ? 

pp. 53-4: 219 presumably corresponds to 
צוק‎ ‘to confine, to distress’, and the form 
מעיק‎ may be a genuine ‘ Aramaism '. To say 
that the Hebrew verb עו‎ "bas remained a 
point of uncertainty to the present day ’ seems 
₪ slight exaggeration. VY is ' to bundle up’ ; 
only the Add הצר‎ means ‘to distress’. 


‘Aramaic NIT is ‘to be pure’; ‘purify’ is the 


pa‘el *2*1. 

p. 57: for Ethiopic mkr, in relation to 
Gen. xlix, 5, one would not wish to adduce II, I 
'amkárá, or even 111, 3, when the noun mokr 
* counsel ' is well attested. 

pp. 60 ff. on aspects of the history of 
Jewish grammatical studies are certainly use- 
ful to the uninitiated, but there is an ad usum 
delphini flavour about this section. 

p. 67: while is it certainly right that the 
Massoretic vowels ‘must be examined as evi- 
dence and not be arbitrarily replaced °, it seems 
to me difficult to maintain that ‘the vowel 
signs are historical evidence just as the con- 
sonants are '—if this dictum is meant to sug- 
gest that the Massoretic vowel marks are to be 
assigned the same evidential status as the 
consonantal skeleton. 1 

Among the seventeenth-century scholars, an 
honourable mention ought to have been ac- 
corded to the polymathic talents of H. Ludolf 
whose comparative Semitic equipment was of 
a high order—as is indeed acknowledged by B. 
in the ingenious instances recorded on pp. 26 
and 57. 


1 Already in Talmudic times it was well 
known that the relatively inconstant status of 
the vowels, in terms of the transmission of the 
text, could not be compared with the claims 
of inviolability possessed by the consonants. 
Among many examples compare the interpre- 
tation, at Baba batra 15, b, of מלכת שבא‎ not 
ag ‘queen of Sheba’ but as ‘kingdom of 
Sheba ’ (cf. Ullendorff, Ethiopia and the Bible, 
p- 135, n. 3). 
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p. 68: can it be said of a man like Gesenius 
that * comparative philological operations ’ did 
not occupy much of his time and energy ? It is 
more than a little incongruous to refer to ‘ the 
great Wellhausen, who was later to achieve 
fame as an Arabist ', when his principal fame 
is securely based upon his views, right or 
wrong, of the composition of the Hexateuch. 

p. 70: why is Dillmann thought to be ‘in a 
somewhat different category ' from men like 
Franz Delitzsch ? 

p. 79: it seems a pity to quote Murtonen's 
pronouncement about 'the theory of the de- 
scent of all the Semitic languages from one single 
mother tongue structurally similar to them’ 
(JSS, xr, 2, 1966, p. 150, n. 5), for not only is it 
& travesty of views currently held (in its refer- 
ence to antiquated notions of the family tree 
and its use of the over-inclusive ‘ all’) but it 
also raises not inconsiderable logical difficulties. 

p. 80: I am not clear what B. has in mind 
when he refers to the operations of compara- 
tive philology as being ' indirect rather than 
direct’. 

p. 81: I do not find it easy to understand the 
second part of the principal paragraph on this 
page with its references to ‘ the letters 2 and d 
in the Hebrew or Aramaic script, along with the 
sounds generally associated with them in the 
various modern universities’. The purport of 
the next sentence about ‘changes in voice 
production ' seems at first sight even harder to 
grasp. I hope B. will clarify these points in a 
new edition of this magnificent book which will 
undoubtedly soon be called for. 


pp. 83 ff.: there are some fine passages here 
on the status of sound-laws which deserve to be 
read by all Semitists and Old Testament 
scholars. B. is surely right in postulating that 
‘the statement of the phonological corre- 
spondences . . . forms a kind of basic logic for the 
work of comparative philology ' (p. 85). The 
reviewer shares his inclination to attach much 
greater importance to proper phonological 
correspondences than to mere semantic suit- 
ability which is essentially based on surmises 
and on proleptic assumptions as to what the 
text ought to mean, according to a logical 
system outside the framework of the Hebrew 
Bible. 

p. 86: in comparing the Akkadian series 
iprus, taprus, taprusi with Hebrew yigfol, 
tsgtol, tigtoli (the use of Hebrew letters, inci- 
dentally, ‘in such comparative schemes is 
surely rather inappropriate) we are not so much 
concerned with phonological correspondences 
as with the morphophonemics of the system ; 


what Meillet used to call the système fermé 
applies above all to the remarkably constant 
morphological structure of the Semitic verbal 
organization. 

p. 87.: the fact that the incidence of Hebrew 
6 is fairly low is scarcely ‘ one of the reasons 
why the phonological correspondences involv- 
ing the sibilants are a matter of greater un- 
certainty’; it is rather one of the factors that 
makes accurate testing more difficult. The un- 
certainties in the Semitic sibilant series are 
caused by a somewhat disparate sibilant in- 
ventory possessed by the various languages 
and by the intricate inversions which compli- 
cate comparative statements. . 

pp. 88 ff. : when B. avers that in the Semitic 
field comparative philology ‘ showed a much 
greater weakness in questions of semantics ', 
he is undoubtedly right. But this weakness is 
not confined to the Semitic field and is an as- 
pect of the general difficulty of making precise 
rather than impressionistic statements about 
meaning. Sounds are much more susceptible 
to such precision than semantic developments. 
At the same time, it has to be admitted that 
Old Testament scholars have occasionally 
perpetrated some remarkable solecisms in the 
sphere of Biblical semantics. DB. is quite 
justified in insisting that the comparative 
approach and reliance on cognates in other 
languages are apt to be misleading, for the 
meaning of a word is its use in its own lan- 
guage—and not in some other. Thus any 
appeal to some alleged ‘ basic’ or ‘ original’ 
meaning obfuscates the true position, for 
meaning has to be envisaged as a spectrum 
along which the semantic content moves and 
from which different selections will be made in 
specific circumstances and at given periods. 

p- 91: the complexities as regards Heb. 
šqt ° to be silent ’ and Ar. sgf * to fall’ are even 
greater when one adds Heb. šq and Ar. 


we 93: B. finds that comparative philology 
has been ‘ lacking in introspection into its own 
methods’ and that the philologist has been 
inclined ‘ to present his results rather than his 
argument ’—and that this ‘can be seen in 
classic works such as Brockelmann’s Grund- 
riss’: I confess that this is a weakness I have 
not been able to detect either in the method in 
general or in Brockelmann’s masterpiece in 
particular. Here some further clarification, 
with specific examples, would be helpful. 

p. 97: I have been unable to confirm, in a 
number of samplings, that as regards meta- 
thesis Ethiopic ‘ seems to have a higher propor- 
tion of secure cases, in relation to Hebrew, 
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than Arabic has’. Could B. have been seduced 
by some of Dillmann’s adventurous etymolo- 
gies ?—For mähärä read máhará or mahrä. 

p. 98: very few people would assert that 
התשמר‎ actually and necessarily ' existed at 
some previous historical point after which a 
shift was made'. I cannot see that ' the two 
types are still confused in Moscati, Comp. 
Grammar, p. 63’. 

p. 101: I am not aware that anybody has, 
in fact, argued that 2 and p may be ‘free 
variants in certain Canaanite dialects ’. 

p. 102: which are the words of Arabic 
origin in the Ethiopic lexicon or of Aramaic 
origin in the Arabic lexicon that do not show 
the normal correspondences with Hebrew ? 

p. 103: AND ' governor’ (from Akkadian) 
is listed, possibly by inadvertence (?), among 
words of non-Semitic origin. 

p. 106: I am not certain that the lexical 
Stock of Ethiopie (though assuredly that of the 
modern Ethiopian languages—not ‘ dialects’ 
as B. writes) ‘includes many words from 
Cushitie and other African sources `, 

pp. 109-10: B. is probably right about the 
etymology of malläh ‘ sailor’, but the case is 
not quite so clear in view of the Arabic and 
Syriac equivalents. 

p. 111: I wonder if it is correct to say that 
* to many Hebrew scholars Arabic has been the 
most familiar cognate language’? This is not 
the reviewer's experience. 

p. 112: for ‘Ethiopic languages’ read 
* Ethiopian ’; Ethiopic is by long custom con- 
fined to the classical tongue, Ga‘az. 

p. 121: the Arabic verb for ‘to split’ 
should read sali‘a. 

p. 123: B. says that ‘ Akkadian must have 
been to the average Israelite a much more 
strange and difficult language than Aramaic’. 
This might well appear to be so at first sight, 
but would it be correct to assert, by the same 
token, that French is a much more strange and 
difficult language to an Englishman than 
German ? I wonder whether either proposi- 
tion is demonstrably true ? 

p..126: Ibn -Khaldiin’s Muqaddimah was 
translated, not edited, by F. Rosenthal. 


p. 127: among the list of Hebrew phonemes, 
set against their Arabic correspondences, y 
(in relation to Arabic w and y) is a rather 
special case and not really comparable with 
the remainder of the list. 

pp. 134 ff.: the entire chapter vi on homo- 
nyms is of exceptional value. B. studies the 
problem in its phonological and semantic im- 
plications; he looks at clearly established 


homonyms embedded in the language and then 
expresses some concern about the fairly large 
number of additional homonyms postulated by 
modern scholars in the course of their philo- 
logical studies of the text of the OT. This raises, 
of course, the question of the communicative 
efficiency of Hebrew to which B. addresses him- 
self in some detail. In this context it seems to 
me more important to look at, say, English or 
a modern spoken Semitic language than to 
make comparisons with Syriac or Ugaritic 
(p. 149) whose detailed vowel system is re- 
moved from our view. Distinction of gram- 
matical function is certainly an important 
criterion (though B. seems to have overlooked 
that see is also a noun in English—p. 135), but 
the most crucial point, to my mind, is the fact 
that we know little or nothing of the vowel 
distribution in these so-called homonyms— 
except from the pointing of the Massoretes 
which was incorporated 1000-1500 years after 
the committal of the text. In a biconsonantal 
or triconsonantal system the incidence of 
homonymy must be expected to be fairly high. 
In languages like Akkadian or Amharic, which 
have undergone a good deal of phonetic level- 
ling, mainly owing to the dissolution of the 
laryngal series, many new homonyms have 
been 0108600 ; and it can be stated, at least 
for Amharic, that Ethiopians do not suffer, 
on those grounds at any rate, from any 
diminished communicative efficiency. This 
concept is in any case still so far removed from 
critical control and assessment and depends on 
so vast and intricate a network of linguistic and 
extra-linguistic factors that it virtually eludes 
practical consideration (p. 155). 


pp. 140-1: the meaning ' help ' for ‘zb can- 
not be gleaned from the Ethiopic dictionary. 


Some attention ought to be focused on the 
question whether in Biblical Hebrew our 
problem is one of homophony (as has so far 
been assumed) or, perhaps, of homography. It 
is well known that there are many identical 
symbols in the Arabic alphabet (only later 
distinguished by diacritical marks), and the 
Hebrew alphabet itself has at least one am- 
biguous sign which does duty for Sand § At 
times it had been thought that Y stood for both 
‘and g (p. 129), and even if this view deserves 
to be abandoned, this does not mean that there 
could not have been other homographs. On 
the sub-phonemic, or allophonic, level the 
b g d k f t letters express positional variants. 


p. 148 : there is little doubt that the Hebrew 
noun kofer, meaning ‘ransom’, ‘pitch’, 
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* village ’, as well as a plant, was clearly differ- 
entiated in pronunciation. 

pp. 156 ff.: B. pays considerable and justi- 
fied attention to the distribution of lexical 
resources in the Semitic languages and to an 
assessment of the degree of semantic overlap 
between them. Prima facie, this coincidence 
must be of a fairly high order, for how would it 
have been feasible otherwise to decipher, with 
a fair measure of success, languages like Epi- 
graphic South Arabian or Ugaritic which 
depend entirely on such comparative solutions ? 

p. 159: I do not understand why, in the 
table of languages, some verbs are vowelled, 
while others are not. 

p. 160: I find it hard to grasp why it should 
be important, in a survey of gross semantic and 
lexical features, whether a root is ‘ productive ’ 
or not. It is surely unsound in any event ‘ to 
predict occurrence in other formations’; at 
best one may hazard a guess as to the broad 
semantic area concerned. 

pp. 162-3: in some statistical sampling, B. 
has ascertained that direct semantic cognates 
between Arabic and Hebrew (both of a certain 
period and literary range) ‘ will seldom exceed 
30-40 per cent’. Similarly, as between Syriac 
and Hebrew, cognates ‘ with closely similar 
meanings may be only about 40 per cent’. But 
these are very high figures (certainly in com- 
parison with many Indo-European languages). 
The actual procedure adopted by B. for these 
sample-surveys is not, perhaps, very suitable. 
Instead of selecting ‘ all words beginning with 
a certain consonant',? it would have been 
preferable to choose a number of contrasting 
semantic fields and to discover in what area 
overlaps are high and in which they are low. 
This would undoubtedly produce more 
meaningful results. However, in the absence 
of serious preliminary work in this field it is, 
perhaps, somewhat ungracious to expect the 
author to have covered so enormous a terrain. 

p. 166: Barr’s dictum that ‘even when 
dictionary entries are quite accurate for their 
respective languages, one has to consider 
whether senses registered are likely to be cen- 
tral enough and old enough to allow of a 
sharing with biblical Hebrew ’ might appear to 
be no more than plain common sense, but 


2 Thus the choice of initia! * for cognate 
verbs in Hebrew and Ethiopic is clearly not 
an adequate criterion, for the over-all rate of 
agreement is certainly higher than one in six 
(p. 164). 


every OT scholar knows that this rule has 
scarcely been honoured by meticulous ob- 
servance. 


p. 167 : in dealing with biliteral theories, B. 
puts his finger on a very important point: if 
the supplementation of biliteral bases by the 
addition of a third radical had occurred einzel- 
sprachlich after the proto-Semitic period, 
‘then some questions fall upon the entire 
system of comparison’ which will need very 
careful and detailed probing. I do not believe 
that this problem has received anything like 
adequate attention, though B. himself has 
provided some excellent tentative answers— 
yet, inevitably, without fully marshalling the 
evidence (p. 169). 


pp. 170-2: it is a little odd that the theory 
of the ‘semantic. field '—a very fruitful 
notion—should be introduced without even 
mentioning the name of Trier, its originator, 
whose studies of well organized semantic areas 
are of the most direct relevance to the Old 
Testament. I cannot, off-hand, remember any 
monograph dealing with such integrated Old 
Testament fields as colour, or hierarchical 
organization, the vocabularies of sin or wisdom 
or praise—in short, any field which lends itself, 
by virtue of its closely-knit structure, to such 
organizational treatment. I refer, of course, to 
the listing of these vocabulary-sectors by their 
internal relationships to each other rather than 
by the introduction of external translational or 
notional factors. 


pp. 173 ₪. : B. has many interesting things 
to say on the question of ’addäd (words with 
opposite meanings). He devotes a good deal of 
space to an examination of b (or l) in the sense 
of ‘in, to, and from’, especially in Hebrew 
and Ugaritic, and seems to question, on the 
principle of communicative efficiency, the 
likelihood that the same word (i.e. a homo- 
phone, not a homograph) could connote both 
‘to’ and ‘from’. Yet, the position in Ugaritic 
is quite clear, and such questions can in any 
event only be decided by consulting practice 
rather than theory. Thus in Amharic the same 
particles, kë and tä, mean both ‘to’ and 
* from ’, and I cannot recall an instance when 
this apparent ambiguity has led to practical 
difficulties. 


Incidentally, it is strange that B. should 
quote, throughout, from Gordon’s 1947 
Ugaritic handbook (also in the bibliography), 
when this has been superseded by the same 
author's 1955 Ugaritic manual and, to a lesser 
extent, the 1965 Ugaritic textbook. 
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pp. 181 ff. : it is well known that a number of 
words attested in other Semitic languages occur 
in Hebrew in personal names only. B. makes 
some pertinent observations on the list of 
these names, but it appears to me that neither 
Noth nor, above all, Guillaume has seriously 
considered the linguistic consequences of the 
argument that all or some of these words must 
also have functioned outside the ‘ bound’ 
framework of onomastics (p. 182). B. is, there- 
fore, justified in scrutinizing the area of 
poetic parallelism where one might expect un- 
usual words as second-part elements. 

pp. 184 ff.: whether or not the methods of 
glottochronology will turn out to be more 
than an ephemeral fashion, need not here be 
argued. But B. is right to draw attention to it, 
for OT scholars seem to have been particularly 
slow to consider fresh ways of approaching and 
advancing their subject. It ought to be closely 
examined whether these new methods might 
not be helpful in determining, in somewhat 
more precise terms, the relative ages of given 
OT passages. 

pp. 188 f.: B. gives us a closely argued 
chapter on the status of the Massoretic vocali- 
zation of the Biblical text. He deplores the 
cavalier attitude often adopted towards the 
work of the Massoretes. That the vocalization 
is ' historical evidence’ can scarcely be dis- 
puted, but one might doubt that it possesses a 
status comparable to that of ‘ the consonantal 
or written text’ (p. 221). I feel it is slightly 
misleading to introduce the concept of pho- 
nemic representation (p. 195), for no notion of 
this kind animated Massoretic procedures. 

B. is right in attaching critical importance to 
the work of the Massoretes, but not even the 
most complete chain of transmission and the 
most scrupulous attention to detail could have 
prevented very material alterations in the 
pronunciation of the text over a period of 
1000-1500 years. And this would apply with 
particular force the longer one posits the active 
life of Hebrew to have continued, for inter- 
ference phenomena are bound to increase as 
long as the language is carried on as a living 
structure. As a corrective to the work of Kahle, 
B.’s book will now have to beread in conjunction 
with the treatises by Kutscher, Morag, and 
others ; and we have good reason to be grateful 
to the author for blowing away the cobwebs of 
antiquated methods, 

p. 198: in doubting the overwhelmingly 
consonantal character of the Semitic writing 
systems, B. states that it does not apply to 
Akkadian writing. But the Sumerian writing 
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system adopted by Akkadian can scarcely be 
described as ‘Semitic’; and the Ethiopic 
alphabet adduced by Barr can be written with- 
out vowels attached as is shown on the obelisk 
of Matara and elsewhere. Incorporation of the 
vowels in the consonantal symbols occurred in 
the fourth century A.D. on African soil. 

p. 224: in his valuable discussion of late 
Hebrew and the continuity of the Hebraic 
linguistic tradition, B. is, perhaps, a trifle too 
gloomy about Hebrew dictionaries. While 
none is ideal, works like Gur’s or Ben- 
Jehuda’s compendia convey an adequate 
impression of the various layers which, cumu- 
latively, make up the thesaurus totius hebrat- 
tatis. 

p. 227 : in his desire to curb unsubstantiated 
statements about the real extent of the Hebrew 
vocabulary in Biblical times, B. appears to fall 
into the opposite error in not allowing sufficient 
scope to the linguistic reservoir which, for 
obvious reasons, was outside the semantic 
range of the Scriptures. One need only look at 
the dictionary of Rabbinical literature con- 
cerned with those areas not covered in the OT. 
But B. is undoubtedly right in calling for more 
detailed and methodologically improved studies 
about the lexical relationship between the 
Biblical and post-Biblical language. 

pp. 238 ff. : B. devotes a particularly valu- 
able chapter to a consideration of the use of 
evidence from the versions and the methods by 
which this evidence has been applied. This is a 
closely reasoned and well-documented essay in 
which the author exposes a number of logical 
fallacies which have at timés led to a faulty 
evaluation of the true contribution which the 
versions are able to make. 

pp. 241, 243, 270: it is not clear to me why 
Syriac words are transcribed without vowels. 

p. 275: * phonemic ’ here should surely read 


` ‘phonetic’? Incidentally, on this page the use 


of the phonemic obliques (criticized above) is 
particularly absurd. 

p- 285: the arguments by one modern 
scholar concerning mih ‘ to anoint’ as ‘ incon- 
ceivable without Christian ideas ’ are shown up 
in a very subtle way. 

The bibliography and index of examples are 
of the greatest value, but it would have been 
useful to have an index of all Semitic words 
discussed in the book. 

Professor Barr’s final chapter. embodies a 
summary of his conclusions. Asin the main part 
of the book, he is at times inclined to posit 
some exaggerated stance—unlikely to be-held 
by many reputable scholars—and then proceeds 
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to demolish it in slow stages. To my mind, he 
greatly overstates the vogue attained by the 
philological method. Nor is all the ‘ older 
philology ’ bad and all the new linguistics good. 
In some parts of the book the author might 
‘well have condensed his arguments; thus in 
his discussion of semantic studies it would have 
been well to refer to the Wittgensteinian ‘ the 
meaning of a word is its use — with its profound 
application to OT studies. I find it hard to 
believe that there has been an ‘ unfortunate 
over-emphasis on comparative study in the 
training of students’ (p. 295), nor do I think 
that Arabic ‘ as a living mode of communica- 
tion’ has been known to a great number of 
Biblical students (297). I profoundly agree 


with Professor Barr that we must ‘ rebuild the 
picture of the Hebraist ' (p. 298), but it is not 
* the false prestige of the polyglot ideal’ which 
has caused the demise of the Hebraist but much 
rather an undue preoccupation with the theo- 
logy of the Old Testament (and as often as not 
a theology read into the Hebrew Bible rather 
than deduced from it). 

These are minor disagreements on studying 
a book of profound significance, of wide- 
ranging scholarship, and a deep concern with 
the methodology of a branch of studies’ that 
can well do with serious reappraisal. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


GEORGE STEINER’S AFTER BABEL’ 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


In coming to talk about George Stemer’s extraordinary tour de force, 
a work that was clearly designed to be a masterpiece and so narrowly and 
peculiarly falls short of that aim, I feel rather like an inverted Balaam,? for 
unlike Balaam I came to bless and not to curse, to appreciate and not to 
disparage. And now I stand here, not without awe before so monumental an 
achievement, yet full of doubts, questions, uncertainty, even some distrust. 

Dr. Steiner, Extraordinary Fellow of Churchill College, Cambridge, and 
now—appropriately enough—also Professor of English and Comparative 
Literature in the University of Geneva, has written these 500 densely argued 
pages (‘dense ° in both its senses of ‘ close’ and ‘ opaque) on language and 
translation, representing the distillation, at times, alas, the obfuscation and 
perplexity, of many years of deep thinking, remarkably wide reading, and 
genuine wrestling with problems that occupy the minds of linguists and 
philosophers, psychologists and historians, students of comparative literature 
and of translation as well as of specialists in many adjacent disciplines. The 
interdisciplinary approach and the wide cultural sweeps, with their pregnant 
epistemological implications, are full of stimulating observations and insights, 
the gropings (though I do not recollect Dr. Steiner ever using so tentative an 
expression) of a late twentieth-century polymath. But one’s worries are aroused 
when the author speaks, with seemingly equal authority, about atomic physics, 
neurophysiology, molecular biology, mathematics, music, biochemistry, or art. 
I shall need to return to this point later on. 

The book examines—no, it never strictly does that, for it progresses laterally 
rather than lineally, less by argument than by quotation, by obiter dicta, 
learned apparatus, daring comparisons, startling contradictions, idiosyncratic 
formulations and modes of thought; by an exposé of learning and learnedness 
rather than by pursuit of detailed scholarly examination, by flitting from one 
subject to another, by a marked penchant for generalities as distinct from 
specific and detailed study. By a combination of all these methods Dr. Steiner 
introduces us first to the problems associated with the mystery of the vast 
number of languages and the immense means of linguistic diversity and 
differentiation. This is the problem of Babel. He also deals (and this is, 
perhaps, one of the weakest and least satisfactory sections in the book) with 
the question of multilingualism in individual speakers; and here Dr. Steiner’s 
own position looms large. More about this presently. 


1 Text of a paper read to the British Association for Jewish Studies, meeting at Oxford on 
21 July 1975. 

* George Steiner: After Babel: aspects of language and translation. xi, 507 pp. London, eto. : 
Oxford University Press, 1975. £8. 


3 Numbers xxii-xxiv. 
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Translation is conceived of and discussed (at times with a most welcome 
wealth of examples) both as interlingual transfers of meaning from one language 
to another as well as the act of interpretation that occurs in the same language 
within one person as well as between speaker and auditor. 

Such a summary does, of course, scant justice to either the substance or 
the remarkable form of Dr. Steiner’s cogitations, and it is for this reason that 
we shall wish to examine his propositions and theories in some detail. Few 
reviewers—and certainly not the present one—could claim to encompass the 
entire field traversed by the author. It may be a somewhat bizarrely untidy 
field, but of its vast extent and its distant horizons there can be no doubt. 
I shall, therefore, endeavour to confine myself to aspects of linguistics, to 
Hebrew and other Semitic languages, and to such features as fall within my 
professional competence—such as it is. But I must first dispose of one facet 
that has caused me much irritation, lest this vexation should intrude into what 
I have to say. Dr. Steiner has a curious addiction to a few vogue words which 
are truly flogged to death; among these ‘ kabbalistic ’, ‘ hermetic ’, ‘ neuro- 
physiological ’, ‘ hermeneutic ’, etc., are excessively prominent, Some of them 
are not always properly employed, and certainly ‘ kabbalistic ’ often does duty 
for ‘ abstruse '—which it should not. This is at times coupled with technical 
jargon of great density and pseudo-modernity which ill consorts with old- 
fashioned Teutonic periods of profound opacity. 

At this point I should, perhaps, justify the choice of this paper and this 
book for this particular learned society. In the first place, Steiner’s work 
represents a humanistic achievement of the widest relevance and applicability. 
Secondly, the author’s own experience, his multilingualism, his espousal of 
translation and translatability, his cultural restlessness and somewhat aggressive 
defensiveness derive, perhaps, from the Jewish predicament. Associated with 
these traits is an astonishing aptitude for pilpul and pilpulistic interpretation. 
The occasional opaqueness of language, the pleasure taken in density of formula- 
tion as well as in Schöngeisterei are at times a trifle reminiscent of Martin Buber. 
In Ethiopian poetry there is a literary device called ‘wax and gold’ where 
these patent and latent semantic levels are meant to explain the ambiguities 
of the Ethiopian mind. At times one might almost be tempted—or provoked— 
to protest that Dr. Steiner has given us too much wax and not enough gold. 
But such thoughts are the product of an occasional irritation with the author’s 
mannerisms and are not a fair reflection of the true worth of this book which in 
its entirety, though scarcely in its constituent parts, may well be a masterpiece. 

One further observation of a preliminary kind: I have on purpose eschewed, 
at any rate hitherto, reading any reviews of After Babel; this means that 
I know virtually nothing of the reception the book has so far had.: The only 
exceptions are Donald Davie’s perceptive and beautiful review in the TLS 
(31 January 1975) and Philip Howard’s profile of the ‘ Marco Polo of culture ’ 
in the Times (31 March 1975), neither of which I could avoid seeing. 

To begin at the beginning: the dedication to Dr. Steiner’s wife appears in 
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an oddly transcribed Hebrew that is colloquial and is capable of bearing 
unfortunate literary associations. Its meaning ‘there is no other; she is 
unique’ goes rather badly with the last sentence of the acknowledgements. 
However, this is a quibble, perhaps influenced by Steiner’s own taste for 
literalisms of this kind. 

Much more disturbing is the highly uninformative list of contents. The 
chapter headings tell us little or nothing, and they might all have been inter- 
changed amongst each other without loss. It would have been of real assistance 
to the reader if below the oracular headings detailed indications had been given 
about the contents of the many subsections. The structure of the book is 
difficult enough to understand, and such references would have helped us to 
appreciate the organization of an extremely complex book—one that is rightly 
described in the blurb as ‘ demanding ’. 

The book is beautifully produced and is a real pleasure to handle. Having 
recently been compelled, on several occasions, to chide the Clarendon Press on 
its poor indexes, I am happy to say that the present index leaves nothing to 
be desired. The main bibliography is chronologically arranged, and the biblio- 
graphical data embodied in the footnotes are of the greatest value; they also 
testify to the prodigious range of Dr. Stemer’s reading. 

An odd and uncharacteristic gap in the author’s bibliographical equipment 
is the total absence of any references to James Barr’s highly relevant work, 
be it his Semantics of Biblical language or his Biblical words for time. Acquain- 
tance with Barr’s books—and Hebrew and the Old Testament play a not 
insignificant part in some sections of After Babel—would have saved Steiner 
from many a pitfall. Almost equally strange is the fact that the author of 
After Babel never subjects the aetiological legend of Babel to the minute and 
detailed analysis it deserves. Genesis xi 18 only just mentioned,’ but never 
properly discussed. 

That Hebrew was the original language of mankind until the time of the 
confusion of Babel was, of course, a widespread belief 5 (cf. Bereshith Rabba 18) : 
the Targum Yerushalmi (Gen. xi, 1) asserts quite simply בלישן קודשא הוו ממללין‎ 
.דבה אתברי עלמא‎ Talmud Sanhedrin 38 b, on the other hand, thinks that Adam 
spoke Aramaic, while Shabbath 125 finds that אין מלאכי השרת מכירין בלשון‎ 
.ארמי‎ 

Genesis xi, especially verses 6 and 7, reflects accurately the power derived 
from the possession of language, the strength conveyed by ready communica- 
tion, and the dire intellectual consequences to human society following upon 
linguistic profusion and confusion. The Lord said: ‘ They are one people, and 
they have all one language ... and now nothing will be withholden from them 
which they purpose to do. Let us go down and there confound their language 
that they may not understand one another's speech ’. This explanation of the 


“See pp. 60 and 67; ef. Ullendorff in BJ RL, re, 2, 1962, 455 ff. 
5 Steiner's remarks on p. 59 lack precision and adequate literary documentation. He is, 
however, right to refer to A. Borst’s important Der Turmbau von Babel. 
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diversity of languages must have answered an ancient and no doubt persistent 
desire to understand the perplexing problem of the linguistic barriers dividing 
mankind, 

Dr. Steiner is right in saying that ‘We do not yet know if the “deep 
structures ” postulated by transformational-generative grammars are in fact 
substantive universals'. Yet he is surely a little quixotic in stating his ‘ con- 
viction ’, in heavy italics (p. 285), that ' if they are, the immense diversities of 
languages as men have spoken and speak them can be interpreted as a direct 
rebellion against the undifferentiated constraints of biological universality ’. 
And he goes on to opine: ‘it is conceivable that we have misread the Babel 
myth. The tower did not mark the end of a blessed monism, of a universal 
language situation. The bewildering prodigality of tongues had long existed, 
and had materially complicated the enterprise of men. In trying to build the 
tower, the nations stumbled on the great secret: that true understanding is 
possible only when there is silence. They built silently, and there lay the danger 
to God’. This is a fine example of the Steiner pilpul and his love of paradox. 

To the extent that any general statement can be made about Steiner’s 
book (and in many respects it is less a book, a work of conventional scholarship, 
than an encyclopaedia of ideas, an encyclopaedia in poetic disarray, not so 
much a treatise as a masterpiece of universal culture where coherence, relevance, 
and transparent organization are considered mere pedantry), it does, I believe, 
fall into two parts: chapters i-iv, occupying roughly three-fifths of the work, 
deal with the linguistic and philosophical aspects of language and translation, 
while the remaining two chapters are primarily, though by no means exclusively, 
devoted to an exemplification of translation, more often than not of English, 
French, and German. 

In order to understand and to review so amorphous a work (and amorphous- 
ness, unspecific shape, and lack of organization are the most obvious features 
of this book), I have had to compile an index of some of the main subjects 
treated, for references to these may occur anywhere in a work where the usual 
criteria of structuring are in abeyance. For the purposes of the present critical 
survey I have selected six or seven main heads under which I have subsumed 
some of Dr. Steiner’s principal ideas. 

It will be well to commence with a concept that is central to Dr. Steiner’ 8 
reasoning, i.e. his own multilingual situation and the linguistic and philosophical 
implications that derive from it. Autobiographical notions underlie a great 
many of his contentions. 

Steiner claims that * men and women who have in fact grown up in a multi- 
lingual condition will have something to contribute towards the problem of a 
universal base and a specific world-image’ (p. 108). This point is asserted 
rather than argued, but I am aware of little hard evidence to support it. The 
author then states (p. 115): 

* I have no recollection whatever of a first language. So far as I am aware, 
I possess equal currency in English, French, and German. What I can speak, 
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write, or read of other languages has come later and retains a “ feel " of con- 
scious acquisition. But I experience my first three tongues as perfectly equiva- 
lent centres of myself. I speak and I write them with indistinguishable ease. 
Tests made of my ability to perform rapid routine calculations in them have 
shown no significant variations of speed or accuracy. I dream with equal 
verbal density and linguistic-symbolic provocation in all three.... Attempts 
to locate a “ first language ” under hypnosis have failed ’. 

It is not for me to dispute the ‘ perfect equivalence ’ which Dr. Steiner 
claims for his first three languages, but Professor Davie, in his gentle and 
delicate review in the TLS, has made the point that 

‘though we can accept without demur his contention that he is lexically, 
grammatically, and in deeper ways too, a native speaker of each of his three 
languages—French, German, English—I think a consideration of his career 
as a writer (also, I would guess, as a public speaker) would show that rhetorically 
one of his languages, British English, is not native to him’. 

I would imagine that Dr. Steiner’s rejoinder to this can only be an emphatic 
‘touché’. But there are two important reservations that need to be made 
with regard to his claim of ‘ perfect equivalence’. In the first place, as one 
whose own linguistic habituation is not so very different from that described 
by Steiner, I find it difficult to envisage equivalent, as opposed to comple- 
mentary, centres of early linguistic competence or performance. In the 
Whorfian sense, different languages direct their speakers towards different 
modes of thought, and there are always elements more readily, more easily, 
more naturally expressed in one language rather than another. Steiner himself 
alludes to this when he tells us (p. 116) that his mother would ‘ start a sentence 
in one language and finish it in another. At home, conversations were inter- 
linguistic not only inside the same sentence or speech segment, but as between 
speakers’. Precisely—because it was ‘ easier ’, it more readily occurred to one, 
to use a certain word or syntactical device in one language rather than another. 
The ‘natural condition’ was not only ‘ polyglot’, but it was instinctively 
indiscriminate and linguistically promiscuous. 

Much more important is the second question: what conclusions are we to 
draw from Dr. Steiner’s multilingualism ? I seem to detect a suggestion on his 
part that this condition as such has markedly influenced his world-view and 
developed in him modes of perception different from the mentality of a 
unilingual speaker. I think I might be able to accept such a proposition if his 
native tongues had been a combination of, say, English, Chinese, and Navaho, 
but the symbiosis of such closely related linguistic structures as English, 
German, and French does not hold out much promise of providing interesting 
recognitions—except plenty of the usual interference phenomena which are 
helpful to the linguist but scarcely to the philosopher. 

Dr. Steiner further tells us that ‘ even these three “ mother tongues ” were 
only a part of the linguistic spectrum in my early life. Strong particles of 
Czech and Austrian- Yiddish continued active in my father's idiom. And beyond 
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these, like a familiar echo of a voice just out of hearing, lay Hebrew ' (p. 116). 
As to Yiddish, one may surmise that this concerned individual and relatively 
isolated vocabulary entries only, while his references to Hebrew, evocatively 
phrased though they are, make little linguistic sense. There are no phylo- 
genetic linguistic memories, and he would have to learn Hebrew ab ovo just 
like the next man. That this was, in fact, the case, would appear to be borne 
out (and this is not meant in any spiteful sense) by what the author has to say 
about Hebrew in various parts of the book. 

Even more startling is his next observation: f This polyglot matrix was far 
more than a hazard of private condition. It organized, it imprinted on my 
grasp of personal identity, the formidably complex, resourceful cast of feeling 
of Central European and Judaic humanism’ (ibid.). Surely the ‘ polyglot 
matrix’ did nothing of the kind; it was Dr. Steiner’s upbringing, milieu, 
education, and indigenous gifts which brought about this consummation. 
A monoglot matrix would have achieved the same—given comparable con- 
ditions and native disposition. 

It seems to be well attested—and Freudian pun-dreams are a case in 
point—that some people have dreams revealing a manifest linguistic identity. 
I myself have to confess that my dreams are so pictorial and linguistically 
unspecific that I can only marvel at Dr. Steiner’s ability of language ‘ feedback ’ 
(p. 117). It would be interesting to know how common it is among multilingual 
speakers to identify their dream contents in the specific linguistic terms to 
which the author has attained. 

There is, however, one facet where Steiner’s polyglot matrix has been 
eminently influential—and that is in the sphere of his style which is ponderous, 
repetitive, and immensely learned ; but above all this vast tome is entirely free 
of the slightest touch of humour or lightness. The monolingual native speaker 
of current English—as Donald Davie has again so aptly said—will employ 
“a terse pithiness, a dry or casual tone, and a conversational or colloquial 
vocabulary °, while in another language community ‘ earnestness is signalled . . . 
by copiousness, by “ hammering home” (i.e. saying one thing in different 
ways, many times over), by an excited or urgent tone, and by a vocabulary 
that darts or ranges all the way from the racy to the ornate and the proudly 
erudite’. To that extent, Donald Davie finds, ‘ Steiner is still in this book 
using a foreign rhetoric.... True he has dried out of his style the effects of 
restless and lurid chiaroscuro . . . but he is still an eloquent, ornate and driving 
writer, above all a copious one’. Nothing more charitable has ever been said. 

The idea that, according to the Kabbalah (p. 124), God created Adam with 
the word emeth ‘ truth’ on his forehead and that removal of the initial aleph, 
embodying God and the mystery of the speech-act, leaves the universe meth 
"dead ° has for Steiner great symbolic significance, for ‘ what we can say best 
of language, as of death, is, in a certain sense, a truth just out of reach’. At 
such points I find it very difficult to accept Donald Davie's charitable assump- 
tion that Steiner is entirely in earnest. 
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In musing about the grammatical and philosophical notions of futurity, the 
author recalls the shock he experienced ‘ as a young child when I.first realized 
that statements could be made about the future, and that these were, in some 
sense, licit. I remember a moment by an open window when the thought that 
I was standing in an ordinary place and “ now " and could say sentences about 
the weather and those trees fifty years on, filled me with a sense of physical awe. 
Future tenses, future subjunctives in particular, seemed to me possessed of 
a literal magic force ’ (p. 139). * I can recall the queer inner blow I experienced 
when learning, as a boy, that the future thermodynamics of the sun would 
inevitably consume neighbourmg planets and the works of Shakespeare, 
Newton, and Beethoven with them ’ (p. 155). What a precocious * young child ' 
Dr. Steiner must have been! But I still do not believe that this precocity was 
conditioned by his ‘ polyglot matrix’. I would surmise that he would have 
penned the same sentences even if French or German alone had been his native 
tongue. I 

Or again: 

‘Thus one of the “languages” inside me, probably the richest, is an 
eclectic cross-weave whose patterns are unique to myself, though the fabric is 
quite palpably drawn from the public means and rule-governed realities of 
English, French, German, and Italian. Moving “ between ” languages, more- 
over, in what I obscurely apprehend as a complex, highly energized zone of 
modulation and indeterminacy, I register contiguities, correspondences, short- 
cuts which are based not only on speech-sounds, on patterns of meaning, on 
associations particular to my own life, but on word-shapes and tactile values ' 
(p. 292). 

Apart from the poetic and rather obscure meaning of these autobiographical 
reflections, it seems to me clear that in the multilingual and intra-lingual 
maelstrom in which Dr. Steiner finds himself so perilously, yet so pleasurably, 
engulfed he is far too concerned with individual semantic units, vocables, that 
carry meanings and associations for him. What really matters for the sinews 
of language are the syntactical modes of expression, and it is a pity that nothing 
significant has been said about these in this book. From his vantage point of 
multilinguality it would have been most valuable if Steiner had given us some 
idea of the syntactical tensions of interference, their consequences and implica- 
tions, for this alone will tell us how the deep and surface structures of language 
are poised and balanced. 

I must now turn to Steiner’s preoccupation with Hebrew, the Bible, and 
other Semitic languages. If, in the nature of things, these remarks concentrate 
on critical points, on areas of disagreement, I should wish it to be known that 
there are many more regions of vigorous assent as well as sincere admiration 
of the width of Dr. Steiner’s reading, his interests and sympathies. 

I am puzzled when we are told (p. 22) that * the grammar of the Prophets 
in Isaiah enacts a profound metaphysical scandal—the enforcement of the future 
tense, the extension of language over time’. This sentence comes out of the 
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blue and follows one on Aeschylus as a tragedian. But the ensuing sentence 
may possibly throw some light on this intriguing obscurity: ‘ A reverse dis- 
covery animates Thucydides; his was the explicit realization that the past is 
a language-construct, that the past tense of the verb is the sole guarantor of 
history ’. However, to the extent that I am able to comprehend this latter 
sentence, I agree with the implications of the former even less. The Hebrew 
prophets were no soothsayers or forecasters but announcers (nabi) of God's will 
who spoke by divine inspiration. Their grammatical equipment differs in no 
way from that of other parts of the Hebrew Bible. And to what extent, if any, 
we are able to correlate the Hebrew tense system, as far as we can penetrate it, 
with extra-linguistic phenomena remains a moot point. 

Dr. Steiner is prone to generalizations, some of which are uttered in a throw- 
away manner that all but conceals their inaccuracy. Thus he avers that ‘the 
absence of jokes from Old Testament writings suggests that purely verbal wit 
may be a fairly late, subversive development ’ (p. 22). In fact, however, puns 
are fairly common in the Old Testament,® while humour, wit, satire, and irony 
are all well represented. One need only think of Yotham’s exquisite parable 
of the bramble (Judges ix) or Samson’s Eulenspiegel-like antics (Judges xiii-xvi) 
or of Esther’s suggestion that Haman should act as herald before Mordecai the 
Jew. What could be wittier than Elijah’s mocking of the prophets of Baal that 
they should waken their god if by chance he was asleep or possibly away on 
a journey (1 Kings xviii, 27). There are passages full of subtle satire in prophetic 
literature; one will at once be reminded of Isaiah's fable of the man who 
fashions his own god (Isa. xliv, 14-18) or of the coquetry of the women of 
Zion (Isa. 111, 16-24). 

Dr. Steiner asks (p. 23): ‘ Why did certain languages effect a lasting grip 
on reality ? Did Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, and Chinese (in a way that may also 
relate to the history of writing) have distinctive resources ? Or are we, in fact, 
asking about the history of particular civilizations, a history reflected in and 
energized by language in ways so diverse and interdependent that we cannot 
give a credible answer ? I suspect that the receptivity of a given language to 
metaphor is a crucial factor °. 

I think the answer must be somewhat as follows: Aramaic surely is the odd 
one out, for I cannot think of any truly great literature transmitted in that 
language. Since every language, almost by definition, has ‘ distinctive 
resources ’, we must clearly assume that extra-linguistic factors are at work here. 
I myself do not know of any language which as such has a particular receptivity 
to metaphor. The linguistic means are either there or will be fashioned when 
the need arises. This answer is circular only if it is postulated that the linguistic 
framework creates the mental and intellectual conditions conducive to such a 
literary and cultural development. I think we possess adequate proof to 


* See T. H. Gaster, Myth, legend, and custom in the Old Testament, New York, 1969, 308 ff. and 
657 ff. 
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refuse to believe this: Ugaritic, a Semitic language closely akin to Hebrew, 
produced a vigorous poetic literature of a type well represented in the Hebrew 
Bible. That the carriers of that language and literature did not and could not 
vie with the Hebrews in their religious and cultural contribution to mankind 
is not due to any deficiencies or shortcomings inherent in their language. 

According to Steiner, ‘ eros and language mesh at every point’ (p. 38), and 
he considers this ‘ one of the most important yet least understood areas of 
biological and social existence °. In support of this contention he quotes ethno- 
linguists as reporting the existence of ‘ a number of languages in which men and 
women use different grammatical forms and partially distinct vocabularies ’ 
(p. 40). The former fact is, of course, known to the author from his experience 
of Hebrew and Aramaic, while the latter is attested in a number of Semitic 
languages. 

Try as I might, I cannot help thinking that some of Dr. Steiner’s observa- 
tions on ‘ eros and language’ are forced in the extreme—not to say absurd. 
One or two examples: ‘ Intercourse and discourse, copula and copulation, are 
sub-classes of the dominant fact of communication.... Sex is a profoundly 
semantic act .... The seminal and the semantic functions (is there, ultimately, 
an etymological link ?) 7 determine the genetic and social structure of human 
experience. Together they construe the grammar of being . ... If coition can be 
schematized as dialogue, masturbation seems to be correlative with the pulse 
of monologue.... Ejaculation is at once a physiological and a linguistic 
concept .... Semen, excreta, and words are communicative products.... Ata 
rough guess, women’s speech is richer than men’s in those shadings of desire 
and futurity known in Greek and Sanskrit as optative ...’ (pp. 38-41). 

Passages of this kind make one think that Dr. Steiner is having us on, but 
I do not really believe that-he is teasing. 

I can find very little evidence for the author’s proposition (p. 60) that 
* Jewish thought has played a pronounced role in linguistic mystique, scholar- 
ship, and philosophy’ and even less for the contention that ‘in Jewish 
hermeneutics we find those rubrics that will largely organize the main directions 
of Western argument about the essence and enigmatic dismemberment of 
human tongues '. Most Hebrew thinking on this subject emanates from Arabic 
models, and the contribution of medieval Jewish commentators is of a Midrashic 
rather than scholarly nature. 

Dr. Steiner speaks of ‘ medieval Hasidism ' (p. 61), but this must be a case 
of bonus dormitat Homerus, for he is, of course, aware that Hasidism did not 
come into being till the eighteenth century. And Eloh, instead of Zloah, is 
simply a lapsus calami (ibidem). 

To assert that ‘ each language is an “ epiphany ” or articulate revelation of 
a specific historical-cultural landscape ’ (p. 76) is, on the one hand, much too 


7 Even the use of ‘ ultimately ’ cannot make this an acceptable proposition: it would be 
hard to connect ayuaivw ‘to make signs’ with semen, verb sero ‘to sow’, which might well 
have to be placed with the Semitic zr‘, 
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poetically vague and, on the other, suggests or even assumes a correlation of 
linguistic and extra-linguistic phenomena that remains to be demonstrated. 
Dr. Steiner’s immediately following sentence, intended to provide evidence for 
this proposition, goes in fact a long way to disprove his point. He says: 
* Hebrew verb forms are inseparable from the niceties and strict punctualities 
that mark Jewish ritual’. I have considered long and anxiously what this 
sentence could possibly connote, but I find myself utterly defeated. Further- 
more, since many of those ‘ niceties and strict punctualities’ are couched in 
Aramaic, I wonder whether Aramaic verb forms are seen to possess the same 
properties ? 

After Babel contains a valuable, if somewhat desultory, discussion of 
grammatical and semantic universals. Among the latter are said to be certain 
“key anthropomorphic metaphors’ allegedly possessed by ‘all languages’. 
One of these, Dr. Steiner tells us, ‘has been traced in all Indo-European 
languages, but also in Swahili, Lapp, Chinese, and Samoan’ (p. 102). The 
reference here is to ‘the comparison of the pupil of the eye to a small child 
(pumila) *, and it is a little odd that, with his great interest m Hebrew, Steiner 
should have failed to include Hebrew within this category, especially in view 
of the rather striking לאישון‎ and py na. Both Steiner and Chomsky (who is 
quoted ° in some detail) appear to attach particular importance to lexical 
items in the transference of conceptual content. I would have thought that 
greatly disparate morphological and syntactical means constituted a limiting 
factor of a much more serious nature. In a translation from Amharic into 
English of Emperor Haile Sellassie’s autobiography, on which I had recently 
been engaged, I found that the widely divergent syntactical means employed 
by the two languages presented at times very grave obstacles to a purposeful 
transference of thought—of a calibre totally removed from the occasional 
incongruities of lexical items. 

While many languages embody time and gender distinctions within the 
morphology of the verb, it needs to be emphasized that many others do not. 
We should be well advised to recall this when faced with Dr. Stemer’s dictum 
that ‘an entire anthropology of sexual equality before and in time is implicit 
in the fact that our [Indo-European] verbs, in distinction from those of Semitic 
tongues, do not indicate the gender of the agent’ (pp. 131-2).1? In the first 
place, this is by no means universally true in Semitic: it does not apply to the 
first persons singular or plural, and is frequently absent, notably in Hebrew, in 
the third person plural. Secondly, in Arabic, Hebrew, and Ethiopic the refine- 
ments of those classical distinctions have gradually worn away, and in some 
modern Ethiopian languages they have all but disappeared. Yet, comparison 


8 of. J. Barth, Nominalbildung, Leipzig, 1889, $ 212, ₪. 
* I am unable to trace the quotation alleged to derive from Chomsky's Aspects of the theory 
of syntax, 121-2. 
10 Professor R. H. Robins has been kind enough to remind me that Indo-European participial 
clauses do indicate gender, especially the ancient IE languages. 
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of the situation in classical times and now, or of those languages which have 
maintained gender distinctions with others that have not, will scarcely permit 
us to establish different anthropologies of sexual equality. The truth is, alas, 
that we are (as yet) unable to draw safe ethnolinguistic inferences. ‘ The 
relationship between linguistic expression and extra-linguistic situation is a 
slippery slope; it is tempting and alluring, and he who ventures upon it is in 
peril of his academic health’ (Ullendorff, The challenge of Amharic, London, 
1965, 22). 

When Dr. Steiner pronounces on Hebrew and the text of the Old Testament, 
one is at times tempted to wish, I trust not too unkindly, that he had stuck to 
his lasts. He starts out by declaring that ‘futures play a major role in the 
* tenseless ” syntax of Old Testament Hebrew’ (p. 146) and then takes us, 
under the guidance of Martin Buber’s writings, from Deuteronomic to Prophetic 
literature. I yield to few in my admiration for my erstwhile teacher Martin 
Buber, but to have Buber explained by Stemer is a classic case of obscurum per 
obscurius. It is not from love of alliteration that one wishes the author had 
studied Barr rather than Buber, for what is needed in this domain is precision 
rather than the * prophet’s prediction ’, discipline rather than f divine dialogue °. 

His mythical ‘ futures ' and ‘ tenseless ’ Old Testament syntax are curiously 
tied to some proof-texts, such as Deuteronomy xviii, 10 or Leviticus xix, 26 
where the verb ny is rendered as ‘ observer of times ' on the basis of the AV, 
but neither the Hebrew text nor its commentators, including the NEB, would 
support such a translation—and certainly not the far-reaching extra-linguistic 
implications Steiner invites us to accept. I have said before that nabi and the 
future tense are entirely unrelated in Hebrew. 

I am quite unable to recognize the ‘ deep shift ° that is alleged to begin in 
Isaiah with the word teudah. The suggestion that in Isaiah xi (where the word 
teudah does not occur) we should discern a move from prophecy to eschatology 
is linked to the observation that ‘henceforth the optative, future indefinite 
character of the Messianic promise is stressed’ (p. 147). Whatever else this 
notion may be based on, it cannot be criteria of a linguistic nature. In the 
same context I fail to grasp the relevance of Jeremiah’s role as a bachun (Jer. 
vi, 27), rendered as ‘ watchtower’ by Dr. Steiner, instead of the NEB’s 
‘ assayer' or Baumgartner’s ‘ Metallprüfer'. It seems to me quite impossible 
to relate any of these theological-eschatological inferences to grammar or 
language, even in the widest and most generously interpreted sense. To aver 
that ‘now human grammar interacts directly, creatively with the mystery of 
God’s speech ’ (p. 147) or that ‘ in ancient Judaism man’s freedom is inherent in 
a complex logical-grammatical category of reversibility ’ (p. 148) are statements 
of faith, not of linguistic scholarship. I do not pretend to grasp these arcane 
pronouncements or to know what a student of Hebrew or Greek is to make of 
the thesis that ‘ the conditional futures of Hebrew prophecy contrast sharply 
with what one might call the ambiguous fatalities of a Greek oracle’. 

A great deal could be said about Dr. Steiner’s views on time, especially as 
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far as the temporal notions of Hebrew and Greek are concerned (pp. 151-9). 
He is inclined to rely here on the work of von Dobschiitz (p. 151) and of Boman 
(p. 157). But those treatises have already been subjected to the most com- 
petent critical scrutiny by James Barr (Biblical words for time, second ed., 
esp. pp. 144-5). Of the greatest importance here are also A. Momigliano’s 
magisterial remarks in his ‘Time in ancient historiography’ (Beiheft vr to 
History and Theory, 1966). In this area Dr. Steiner has certainly been reading 
the wrong books. 

But he is also asking the wrong questions: ‘ Has the notion of a thermal 
death of the universe ... affected the psychological tenor and linguistic con- 
ventions of uses of the future tense ? ' (p. 155). Is this a meaningful question 
which a student of either language or philosophy is capable of comprehending— 
let alone answering? It may well be true that ‘the shapes of time are 
entrenched in grammar’ (p. 156), but Dr. Steiner is right in perceiving that 
* the difficulty arises when we ask whether and to what degree actual linguistic 
practice determines or is determined by underlying time-schemes’. The first 
prerequisite for resolving this conundrum is an accurate assessment of the 
organization of tenses in the language concerned; and to my knowledge, there 
are relatively few languages of which this can be said to have been accomplished 
with any assurance. As far as the Hebrew verb is concerned, Steiner is not 
correct in claiming that there has been no development ‘ to express the linear 
flow of time from past to future’. There has been a good deal of evolution in 
Mishnaic, medieval, and modern Hebrew. And simply because there is thus no 
one or uniform syntax of Hebrew, one must look askance at Steiner’s arresting 
statement of belief that ‘ Hebrew syntax informs and is equally informed by 
the sovereign tautologies of the axiom of an immeasurable, inconceivable yet 
omnipresent God ’ (p. 158). 

It is thus a relief to put much of this high-flown rhetoric aside and follow 
Dr. Steiner in what he has to say in the area of his principal concern of literature 
where we find some passages of beautiful simplicity, free of all the bewildering 
copiousness of style, and where some important recognitions can be detected. 
Thus he speaks of ‘the innocent finality of Hebrew poetry and of Greek 
literature ’ in which ‘ the paradox of freshness combined with ripeness of form . . . . 
No Western idiom after the Psalms and Homer has found the world so new’ 
(p. 186). 

I now turn to Dr. Steiner’s treatment of some general linguistic questions. 
He gives us an interesting and not uncharacteristic outline of the evolution of 
‘rational linguistic study’ (pp. 73 ff.). In this historical survey he is fully 
justified in assigning a place of special honour to Wilhelm von Humboldt with 
whose work we ‘ enter on an entirely different order of intellectual achievement ’ 
(p. 79). This seems to me a judgement that is completely borne out by the 
subsequent development of linguistic thought. In this connexion Steiner gives 
us a short list of thinkers on language—apart from Humboldt—‘ who have 
said anything that is new and comprehensive’. This list includes Plato, Vico, 
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Coleridge, Saussure, Roman Jakobson. This assessment certainly has the 
authentic Steiner touch. Very few others would have thought of including 
Coleridge in this particular list, and there may well be argument about Vico’s 
appearance in this company. Others might have added Trubetzkoy or, perhaps, 
even Whorf. 

It is, incidentally, very odd that two prominent names are omitted 
altogether from Dr. Steiner’s rehearsal of linguistic developments. The first, 
W. Wundt, was a man of whom Steiner would surely have approved. He 
stands somewhat half-way between Humboldt and Whorf, in both chrono- 
logical and intellectual respects. His Völkerpsychologie was a highly influential 
work. The second, H. Paul, was more narrowly based, but his Principien der 
Sprachgeschichte remained for long a basic tool used by several generations of 
scholars. 

To revert to Humboldt: I have found Dr. Steiner’s sketch of this great 
thinker one of the most helpful and indeed inspired passages in his book. 
Oddly enough, there are one or two German phrases here where my under- 
standing and rendering would slightly differ from Steiner’s—a vivid example of 
the predicament of Babel. Humboldt’s Uber die Verschiedenheit des menschlichen 
Sprachbaues is translated by Steiner as ‘ differentiation ’ rather than ‘ diversity ’. 
I mention this example not for reasons of pedantry but because it lends 
additional support to the well-known, if inadequately documented, phenomenon 
that multilingual speakers, who are so natively, make rather poor translators. 

It is good to see Dr. Steiner coming to the rescue of one of Humboldt’s most 
genuine and most distinguished successors, Benjamin Lee Whorf, who has 
incurred the obloquy of current fashions in linguistics (pp. 88 ff.). His post- 
humously published work does indeed exhibit ‘extraordinary intellectual 
elegance ’. Whorf's principal thesis that different languages cut up the world 
of reality in different ways, so that disparate tongues are likely to be expressive 
of disparate world-views, was supported by a great deal of his own work in the 
field of American Indian languages. It is, perhaps, a pity that there has been 
no comparable endeavour outside that field, either to confirm or to disprove. 
The difficulty is, of course (assummg that Whorf’s basic notions are broadly 
accurate), to penetrate into the modes of thought of a different linguistic 
framework and to deduce from it the modus operandi of its mental categories. 

Steiner's question ‘ if the Humboldt-Sapir- Whorf hypothesis were right . . . 
how then could we communicate interlingually ? ' (p. 94) might be answered in 
a threefold manner: (a) much depends on the distance between the languages 
concerned ; (b) the level of discourse will determine the degree of inter-linguistic 
and inter-cultural penetration and will vary accordingly; (c) for adequate 
day-to-day communication a rough conversion of gross features is usually 
sufficient; the problems are likely to arise over minutiae only, and their 
accurate identification as such will present great difficulty.U 


11] have not so far seen H. Gipper’s Gibt es ein sprachliches Helativitüteprinzip ?, to which 
Professor Robins has very kindly drawn my attention. 
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While Steiner thus sympathizes with Whorf and his views, he maintains 
important reservations vis-d-vis Chomsky and his school. Some of these 
reservations seem to me entirely justified and deserve credit in the prevailing 
climate of well-nigh total absorption in Chomskyan linguistics, while others 
appear less cogently argued or even insufficiently expressive of the totality of 
the Chomsky codex. However, Chomsky and his disciples are well able to take 
care of themselves. I am concerned to raise the question of how Steiner can 
both support Whorf and at the same time make the universalist, Chomskyan, 
statement that ‘ there are principles of unity, of invariance, of organized form, 
which determine the specific genius of [all] human speech ’ (p. 94). Like Whorf's 
mentalistic relativity, this assertion of universal notions remains in need of 
proof and support from a much wider range of languages than have hitherto 
been examined with these ends in view. The claim that ‘ today, the working 
vision of a universal grammar is shared by almost all linguists’ (ibid.) 
may be statistically true, but it is a vision that is as yet unsupported by hard 
evidence—or else only by such banalities as the fact that all human languages 
operate by means of sounds emitted from the larynx and that by and large 
the sound : meaning relationship is arbitrary. 

Several of the universals adduced by Steiner (pp. 97-8) cannot be accepted 
as such simpliciter. I am not even absolutely certain that it is quite safe to 
assert that ‘ all speech operates with subject-verb-object combinations ’ (ibid.). 
I would certainly have grave misgivings over the statement that ‘ the sequences 
“ verb-object-subject ", “ object-subject-verb ” and “ object-verb-subject ” 
are exceedingly rare’. Latin can do all three; in German you can say ‘es 
fürchten dich alle’; and I can think of a few more ‘ exotic ’ languages where 
some of these sequences cause no horror. For this reason I find Steiner’s 
conclusion that these combinations are ‘so rare, as to suggest an almost 
deliberate violation of a deep-rooted ordering of perception ’ (ibid.) unsupported 
by the linguistic evidence. 

To the present reviewer there is much in Chomskyan linguistics that is of 
value and great usefulness. There is also no doubt that the patient quest for 
linguistic universals is of absorbing interest, but Chomsky’s dictum that ‘ the 
main task of linguistic theory must be to develop an account of linguistic 
universals . . .' 18 (p. 95) seems to connote a prescriptive and Procrustean rigour 
that is wholly alien to free and unfettered inquiry. The main task of linguistics 
is to understand how language works and how languages operate ; that a correct 
assessment of universals would greatly assist that undertaking is beyond 
question. It is a major concern—not the * main task °.14 


12 Elsewhere Steiner quotes with approval Roman Jakobson's observation that Chomsky's 
epigones ‘ often know only one language—English—and they draw all their examples from it’ 
(p. 234). And Steiner himself raises the question: ‘ Might it be that the transformational genera- 
tive method is forcing all languages into the mould of English, as much 17th century grammar 
endeavoured to enclose all speech within the framework of classical Latin ? ' (p. 106). 

18 Aspects of the theory of syntax, 27-8. 

14 On pp. 98-100 Steiner has some highly pertinent observations on these points. See also 
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Steiner thinks that ‘ in the light of anatomical and neurophysiological [his 
favourite expression] universals, a unitary language solution would be readily 
understandable ’ (p. 50). I do not quite follow this mode of reasoning. In the 
first place, it suggests that physical and mental categories must be directly 
interchangeable. Secondly, since the anatomical endowment of all humans is 
very similar, it would be surprising if some did not possess the faculty of speech, 
but what they do with that faculty, in detail, is no longer a function of equivalent 
physical equipment. People can also be distinguished and recognized by their 
distinctive gait, though they are all equally endowed with a pair of legs. 
Thirdly, I am unable to judge how closely fitting the so-called anatomical and 
neurophysiological universals are. If there were a margin of latitude and 
tolerance, that might be considered vaguely analogous to the language 
differentiation. Finally, since variegation within speakers of the same speech 
community can be quite marked, it is scarcely surprising that that should be 
a fortiori the case in the interlingual situation when languages have evolved to 
the point of mutual unintelligibility. 

On a somewhat less exalted level, Steiner’s book has a few lapses of a more 
mundane nature, such as ‘every linguistic particle above the level of the 
phoneme is context-bound ’ (p. 113), but the phoneme, as the minimal sound- 
unit relevant to meaning, is context-bound by definition. 

In contrast to such oddities, we also encounter some finely observed 
assessments which merit quotation: ‘If we except the Moscow and Prague 
language-circles, with their explicit association with contemporary poets and 
literature in progress, it can fairly be said that many modern analytic linguists 
are no great friends to language. Not many, and this applies particularly to 
the American school of “ mathematical linguistics ”, have inhabited the husk 
of more than one speech. Linguistic cross-reference, at any but the severest 
level of structural universality, recalls to them the discredited habits of 
nineteenth-century vergleichende Philologie’ (p. 122). 

As one might expect of Dr. Steiner, he has many illuminating things to say 
on the subject of translation and translatability. And there are many examples, 
such as ‘it looks like rain ’—le temps est à la pluie (pp. 304 ff), which are 
thought-provoking. Alas, others—such as the tedious discussion of ' let there 
be light in Genesis i, 3—shed little light (no pun intended) on the subject and 
are accompanied by those turgid metaphysical summaries which so unneces- 
sarily disfigure some of Dr. Steiner's best pages. Apropos of this passage in 
Genesis we are told: ' The syntax of the Deity and of accomplishment make 
for an effect of balance, of equation rather than of tautological majesty. The 
definite article posits conceptual essence before phenomenality. Que la lumiere 
sott has an *' intellectuality " altogether lacking from either the blank imperative 
of Fiat lux or the unforced immediacy of “ Let there be light ” (p. 307). Is the 
present reviewer the only reader who is puzzled ? 


pp. 106-7. On the other hand, S.'s objections to Chomsky, as set out on pp. 464-5, do not seem 
to me to amount to a serious assault on the Chomsky bastion. 
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But then again we meet passages of great translucence as we do in the 
diseussion on the appropriate level of equivalence in the target language 
(pp. 341 ff.), on the degree of archaicism, the question of linguistic * distancing ' 
in translation, historical stylization, idiomatic suitability, ete. In relation to 
T. E. Lawrence's rendering of the Odyssey, Dr. Steiner has this to say: ‘ It is 
not physical immediacy that Lawrence achieves but a farrago of Victorian 
Orientalism in the manner of Doughty, of Biblical pastiche, and scout-master 
heroics ' (p. 343). This is strong stuff, but it is probably not exceedingly unjust. 

Entirely new to me was the fascinating story of Rudolf Borchardt creating 
a new German idiom in which to clothe his rendering of Dante (pp. 338 ff.), 
a form of Friihneuhochdeutsch, called by him Dante Deutsch, for which he 
fashioned or adapted words as well as grammatical devices. 

I have already previously referred to the problems of translatability and 
have expressed my conviction that marked disparity in syntactical means can 
be a much graver handicap to translation than insufficient congruence in 
lexical slots. I therefore find myself in agreement with Dr. Steiner’s statement 
that ‘ it is logically conceivable that a translator, having gained great mastery 
over a source-language will conclude “ I understand this text but find no way 
of restating it in my own native tongue " ' (p. 353). This is a feeling to which 
many of us have come very close when translating from languages whose 
epistemological referents made conversion into thought categories readily 
accessible to us exceedingly complicated. However, such problems may quite 
genuinely occur even in the case of ‘translation’ withm languages: thus 
I encounter the greatest difficulty, at times wellnigh total obstruction, vis-à-vis 
some contemporary poetry. l 

Of course, translation also embodies a strongly impressionistic and personal 
element, matters of taste and judgement. Steiner gives us an excellent example 
of a passage by Beckett, translated into French by Beckett himself. That the 
* transfer is flawless ’ (pp. 473-4) goes without saying, yet Steiner detects tones 
and nuances in his comparison of the two texts that are lost on me. The 
correlation of ‘that rising corn’ and ‘ce blé qui léve’ to Steiner ‘ speaks of 
worlds different enough to allow the mind both space and wonder’. I am too 
blind or too deaf to recognize this distinction. The sound patterns do not 
convey to me what they do to Steiner, and the different modes of expressing 
the notion of ‘ rising ' are not so much determined, in this case, by syntactical 
inevitabilities as by feelings of rhythm, collocation, and taste. 

The author has also a number of things to say about the role of English 
as a world language. As in other spheres, here too sane and illuminating 
observations rub shoulders with abstruse and ominous pronouncements, with 
resentments, and cavalier judgements. That ‘ a large part of the impulse behind 
the spread of English across the globe is political and economic ’ (p. 468) cannot 
be doubted. Nor would one necessarily deny that ‘in the aftermath of the 
Second World War ... English acted as the vulgate of American power and of 
Anglo-American technology and finance’. More questionable is the assertion 
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that the causes of that universality are also linguistic: ‘ There is ample evidence 
that English is regarded by native speakers of other languages, whether in 
Asia, Africa or Latin America, as easier to acquire than any other second 
language. It is widely felt that some degree of competence can be achieved 
through mastery of fewer and simpler phonetic, lexical, and grammatical 
units...’. I do not know what ‘ample evidence’ Dr. Steiner has in mind; 
it has certainly not come my way. In fact, what evidence I have assembled 
would suggest that in purely practical linguistie terms Italian fulfils the 
desideratum of easier acquisition much more readily. It is primarily those 
extra-linguistic factors to which Dr. Steiner himself has referred which have 
launched English into its global role. 

Furthermore, Dr. Stemer thinks that ‘It can fairly be argued that the 
energies of innovation, of linguistic experiment, have passed from the centre. 
Has there been an “ English English ” author of absolutely the first rank after 
D. H. Lawrence and J. C. Powys?’ (p. 469). This is, of course, an intensely 
personal judgement, and there are many who would vigorously dissent from it. 
Professor Donald Davie has dealt with this matter in characteristically felicitous 
ways. Steiner’s plaint that ‘Much of contemporary verse, drama, fiction 
written in England is spare, minimalist, and thoroughly distrustful of verbal 
exuberance’ sounds ominously like a personal resentment. Yet distrust of 
verbal exuberance is surely to be commended ! And so is spareness if it connotes 
leanness, pithiness. ‘ Minimalist’ I do not really know, but I suspect it stands 
for reticence and a reluctance to exhibit all one’s wares. 

When his personal feelings are not engaged, Steiner can and does say some 
apposite and lucid things: 

‘The internationalization of English has begun to provoke a twofold 
enervation. In many societies imported English, with its necessarily synthetic, 
* pre-packaged ” semantic field, is eroding the autonomy of the native language- 
culture. Intentionally or not, American-English and English, by virtue of their 
global diffusion, are a principal agent in the destruction of natural linguistic 
diversity. This destruction is, perhaps, the least reparable of the ecological 
ravages which distinguish our age. More subtly, the modulation of English 
into an “ Esperanto ” of world-commerce, technology, and tourism, is having 
debilitating effects on English proper ' (p. 470). 

The oddities of this international English can often be observed in learned 
journals, Contributors with an inadequate command of the language present 
their offerings in this twilight zone of enervated world-English—and without 
correction by editors who are too busy to trouble over stylistic ‘ trivia °. On this 
subject I have never seen anything more apt than the preface of a Dutch author 
who clearly did not require his own disclaimer : 

* An additional remark on the linguistic appearance of this book should be 
made here. Contrary to what at a first glance may seem to be the case, this 
book is not in English. It has been written in a lingua franca of the Western 
world of the middle of the 20th century, which by some is mistakenly called 
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English, and which in fact owes a good deal to English, particularly as far as 
its vocabulary and syntax are concerned. For the rest, however, it betrays a 
considerable amount of influence of many different patterns of thought and 
patterns of expression. To British and American readers this may well imply 
a certain amount of frustration in reading this text. Realizing this, the present 
writer feels a certain embarrassment in submitting the results of his labour in 
the disguise of this peculiar vehicular language. His hesitation has only been 
overcome by his awareness that thus far this category of readers have been 
prepared, in cases comparable to this, to show the clemency that seems to be 
the corollary of their success in avoiding to learn foreign languages by spreading 
their own’ (C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Aspects of Islam in post-colonial 
Indonesia, The Hague, 1958 p. xii). 

So much more deserves to be said about After Babel, its insights and its 
errors, its luminosities and its densities, its beauties and its exasperations. One 
suspects that, when George Steiner came to the end of his prodigious labours, he 
felt as bewildered as some of his readers who, in putting down this heavy 
tome, may think of Lewis Carroll : 

“I said it in Hebrew—I said it in Dutch, 
I said it in German and Greek, 
Büt I wholly forgot (and it vexes me much) 
That English is what you speak | ' 


SECTION II 
UGARITIC 


Ugaritic Marginalia (*) 


Edward ULLENDORFF - St. Andrews (Scotland) 


In the following notes it is hoped to throw some light on a 
number of minor etymological and related problems to which the 
present writer has not hitherto seen a satisfactory explanation in the 
scholarly literature accessible to him. 


1. thm 


This word is given the translation “ word ” in the glossary of 
Gordon’s Handbook (*) and ' message ” in the. same author's Ugar- 
iic Literature 2). He offers no etymology, and there is little 
doubt that this meaning is inferred from both the context and the 
parallelism which, indeed, postulate such an explanation. 

H. L. Ginsberg (°) expressly states (p. 30) that the meaning of 
* speech " is deduced from the parallelism. Words which stand in 
such a parallel position to Zm: are Aw? and ren A typical exam- 
ple may be seen in: 


thm tr il abk | "......... Tor — Il, thy father 
hwt ipn htkk the utterance of LTPN, thy begetter "'. 


(Gordon 49: IV: 34) 


Also in places without parallelismus membrorum there can be 
no doubt about the sense required; e. g. Gordon 51: IV: 41 and 43. 


(*ı Some of the suggestions contained in these short notes were first 
advanced by me under the stimulus of Professor G. R. Driver’s inspiring 
Ugaritic class in the 1949/50 session at Oxford. 

(4) All references in the following are to this invaluable instrument de 
travail. 

(2) Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, Rome 1949. 

(3) Kitoey 'Ugarit, Jerusalem 1936. For reasons of typographical con- 
venience I give the English translation of his Hebrew explanations. 
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I would suggest that a suitable etymology may be found in 
Arabic amma which both in this form and in the fourth signifies 
“tọ decree " (especially by God). Arabic dictionaries often describe’ 
its meaning as parallel to that of gdy. The initial ¢ would then be 
a nominal preformative (as we encounter it, for instance, in Hebrew 
fahanun) the existence of which in Ugaritic is well attested; cf. Gor- 
don, p. 52. The translation of ‘km as ' decree" would be suitable 
in all instances I have seen. 


2. yprq tsb wyshg 


This idiom (as Gordon, Handbook p. 263, rightly calls it) occurs 
in at least three places in Ugaritic literature (Gordon 49: III: 16; 
51: IV: 28; 2 Aqht II: 10). Gordon (p. 243) states: “ Whether 
lsb is concrete (an object or a part of the body) or abstract (sor- 
row or the like) is unsettled’. In his Ug. Lil. later on he seems 
to have come to the conclusion that /sé signifies some abstract con- 
ception and he provides the rather unturtunate tentative rendering : 
* He breaks formality and laughs ”. 

Ginsberg (op. cit., p. 29) renders this passage: ‘ he sends away 
(yaslik) sorrow and laughs”. His explanation is based on Arabic 
/sb = Hebrew mesar which he wishes to take here in its abstract 
meaning as sorrow of the soul. 

While Ginsberg’s etymology is, of course, impeccable, both his 
rendering as ''sorrow " as well as Gordon's as “ formality’ cannot 
possibly be considered to do justice to the spirit of Uparitic poetry. 
Its vigour and immediacy surely preclude abstractions of this char- 
acter. Even the biblical poet, many centuries later, understands mesar 
in its literal sense as “ straits” at the three places where the word 
occurs. I would not hesitate to apply this to the passage in Ps. 118, 5 
as well. Ginsberg’s translation of frg as “expels, sends away " is 
certainly far removed from its root-meaning “ split, separate `, 

Looking at the above three passages in which this idiom oc- 
curs one notices that (a) it always serves as an introduction to a 
speech, and (b) it is parallel (though in two cases there is an inter- 
vening half-verse) to ysu gh wysh “he raises his voice and cries "'. 

‘It is in this parallelism that I suggest our passage had best be 
understood: 
yprq lsb wyghg 
yiu gh wysh. 
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I would then take both prg. and /s6 in their original meaning 
as “ separate, split, divide” and as “strait, narrow pass” (*) res- 
pectively. It seems to me that the whole character of Uyaritic poetry 
demands a concrete interpretation: Ze no doubt refers in connection 
with s2g and sh (y =e) to the opening of the mouth, the narrow 
straits between the two ridges of the teeth and is thus the exact 
counterpart to Greek &gxog ó8óvcov. Narrowness is implied also in 
the Homeric idiom, for otherwise qvyev would be an ill-adapted simile 
in the verse in which Zeus, the cloudgatherer(*), says to Athena 
(Odyssey, book I, 64): téxvov &póv, xoióv oe Eros múygv Epxos 
.צשזצ680‎ yprg lsb wyshg simply means then: “ he divides the bar- 
rier of his mouth (or teeth) and laughs °- which, of course, is the 
poetically concrete and effective way of saying: he opens his mouth 
widely and laughs. To this the parallel member “ he raises his 
voice and shouts ", fits extremely well. 

This explanation not doni removes the disturbing abstractions 
“ formality " or * sorrow ", but also avoids introducing the extra- 
neous element of “ grief " which is so meaningless in these passages 
of joy and exuberance, And above all, this vigorous and pictu- 
resque idiom is fully in consonance with the spirit and character of 
this type of literature. 


3. wygh bhm 1 
yb Ugh (|l Aqht 145 46) 


This verse, or at least the second part of it, has hitherto de- 
fied explanation and translation. Gordon in bis Ug. Lif. renders 
the first part: “and he takes AyAl therefrom ", but leaves the 
crucial second half blank. 

The background to this stanza is briefly as follows: Daniel is 
determined to find the remains of his son Aqht which he believes 


(1) Arabic /i55. 

(2) Incidentally, vegeinyegeing might be compared to + ‘rpf (and the 
similar expression in Ps. 68.5). The parallel might even be closer if one 
remembers that r45 in Ethiopic has the meaning of ‘ collect, compose; 
gather’’; the same applies to the 47/‘sd of this root in Hebrew, the 1I form 
in Arabic and Syriac Pael. Dillmann (Lexicon ling. Aeth., 601. 302) even 
voices the opinion that potestas radicis prima in ... componendo esse videlur. 
The connecting link between ‘‘to connect, to gather” and “to ride” is, 
of course, the action of harnessing (Geóyvvpu). 
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to be hidden in the body of an eagle. With the help of Ba‘al he 
opens the bodies of a number of eagles: without finding his son's 
remains, Finally he sees um "frm (ibidem 135), the “ mother of 
the eagles" whom he brings down with Ba'al's assistance and (144): 
yóq' kbdh wyhd ‘he splits her inside and sees 
if Smt tt ‘em there is fat, there is bone”. 


Then follows the difficult verse quoted above. If we assume, 
as no doubt we may, that the second half contains a méaning par- 
allel to that of the first part, then we should arrive at the follow- 
ing result: 

yb parallel to yg is probably derived from the root 764, the 
meaning of which connotes emptiness, hollowness, tube or pipe shape 
(hence Accadian imdübu “flute "( and which is well attested in both 
Hebrew and Arabic. The imperfect of this verb would indeed be 
v5; cf. the treatment of verbs Ist. rad. z (Gordon p. 73) and verbs 
with identical 2nd and 3rd rad. (Gordon p. 79) as well as the position 
elsewhere in Semitic. 

Z is no doubt parallel to the ó in 64m in the first part and 
means “from”. This ambiguity of some prepositions is not quite 
so surprising as Gordon seems to think (p. 31}, and to the exam- 
ples assembled by him (for prepositions in the meaning of both 
“to” and “from ”) Amharic £ and / might be added. 

(qÀ should, I think, be identified with Arabic gaa (y tao) 
meaning “female eagle ’. This, of course, is precisely the word re- 
quired here to describe um ngrm, the ©“ mother of the eagles”. 

The whole verse would thus run: “ and he takes Aqht there- 
from, empties [him] from the female eagle ”. 


4. Sirh Ji ‘srm "so that the birds eat) his flesh, 
mnih likly npr the... finish off his portion `. 
(49: 1]: 36, 37) 


The mysterious zr is left blank in translations (so Ginsberg 
and Gordon). The parallelism requires some sort of bird. In Arabic 
nfr signifies “to shy away, to escape "; it is used in particular for 
scaring away birds and other animals. In Tigrinya a/r only applies 
to the scaring away of birds, and from this meaning the now cur- 


)'( It is difficult to decide whether the 2-here is prohibitive or afir- 
mative, 
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rent sense of “to fly” has evolved. Today ap is employed in Tig- 
rinya for every sort of flying movement (*) and in particular for 
the flight of locusts. Sometimes I have heard xdfari used even 
instead of the common ’andäfa (locust); cf. in this connection 
the illuminating comment in Francesco da Bassano's Vocabolario 
Tigray col. 463. 

In any event, the meaning preserved in this Abyssinian language 
would certainly make excellent sense in our Ugaritic context; and if 
we remember the significance attached to this root in Arabic, then 
adduction of the semasiological development in post-classical Ethiopic 
will not seem far-fetched. The connection between 4/y and zr (as 
locust or some similar flying plague) is effective and would, indeed, 
fit well into the general picture drawn by this verse. 


(t) In modern Tigrinya näfärti is an '* aeroplane’. Cf. the Nay ‘ertra 
simunawt gazetia (** Eritrean Weekly News `) No. 109 of 27/9/1944, col. 1, 
and passim. 
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טורדסיני, המצרף את אנשי אוגרית כנצר נודד לענף הדרומי-מזרחי. להשקפה זו מתנגדים, 
לפי דעתי, לא רק גורמים לשוניים והיסטוריים, אלא גם הסביבה התרבותית והאווירה 
הדתית"הפולחנית שאותן מגלות תעודות ראס שמרה. הפרופ' ראה כמובן את הקושיה 
הזאת, אך השתדל pond‏ אותה בהניחו כי העלילות הגדולות האלה אינן "אלא תרגומים של 
יצירות כנעניות ממש, שלשונן הראשונה היא הלשון הכנענית הידועה לנו, לשון אשר ברא- 
mo‏ תעודותיה איננה שונה כמעט 555 Tp‏ העברית שבמקרא""'. "mr‏ השקפה מהפכנית 
ממש ואף מחשבה.מושכת מאד, אבל קריאה מעמיקה בתעודות אוגרית תראה לנו שהאפוס 
הגדול הזה מונח לפנינו בלשונו המקורית. מרגישים אנו IND PRY‏ תרגום — אפילו תרגום 
של אמן גדול -- אלא תעודה מקורית המדברת אל הקורא בכל יפיה ובלתי-אמצעיותה. תוכן 
העלילות משקף לא רק את העולם השמי בזמן ההוא, אלא מהווה גם גשר לתרבות הים- 
תיכונית הצפונית 'י. imm‏ המיוחד הזה — יחד by‏ ההשפעות מלשון החורים והחתים-- 
מראה, לדעתי, על כנען הצפונית כמקום יצירת האפוס. כל yor‏ שהגורמים הלשוניים, ההיס- 
טוריים, התרבותיים והספרותיים מציגים תמונה כה אחידה, איני רואה כל צורך להעביר את 
אנשי אוגרית לקצהו הדרומי של העולם השמי ולהפוך את מיטב עלילותיהם לתרגום גרידא. 


3. תרביץ, במקום הנ"ל, ע' 145 
A4‏ השתדלתי להראות זאת בארבע דוגמאות במאמרי שפורסם Orientaliarg‏ 1951‚ ע' 270. 
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I4] 
רוצים‎ ON הרבה בין הדיאלקטים האלה (בשימוש במלה "שפה" יש כבר משום גוזמה,‎ 
לתאר את יחסיהם: של הניבים הדרום"ערביים הללו).‎ 
אין ספק שהפרופ' טור-סיני צודק בציינו ש"במילונה מראה האוגריתית הרבה מלים‎ 
לערבית‎ noma ושוישים שאין כנגדם בכנענית". אולם אותויהדבר נכון גם לגבי החבשית‎ 
הדרומית. אף כאן מוצאים אנו כמה וכמה מלים שאינן מצויות בשפה המקורית הקרובה‎ 
אלא דווקא בעברית הרחוקה. בערבית הדרומית יש מלים לא מעטות שאין להן מקבילות‎ 
בערבית הקלאסית הקרובה אלא בשמית הצפונית המרוחקת. בספרו החשוב על הערבית‎ 
המערבית העתיקה נותן ח. רבין רשימת מלים של התימנית העתיקה המשותפות לה‎ 
מאמר‎ ,1944 , JAOS לסלאו פירסם ב-‎ a (op 28—26 ולשמית הצפונית"מערבית (ר' עמ'‎ 
שבו לקט את המלים המרובות למדי המשותפות לאכדית ולשמית הדרומית. ומי יכול לעקוב‎ 
אחרי טילטולי מלים ושרשים שקורותיהם כה מופלאות לעתים? בעברנו על המילון‎ 
והעובדה שלכמה‎ „bw האוגריתי לא נוכל להתעלם מן "האופי" הכנעני הבולט בכל עמוד‎ 
מלים ושרשים אין אח בכנענית, אינה צריכה להתמיה אותנו אם נזכור את היקפה המצומצם‎ 
למדי של הספרות המקראית, שאינה מציגה כמובן את אוצר המלים השלם של העברית.‎ 
הפרופ' טורדסיני בעצמו הזכיר בספרו על תעודות לכיש (עמוד ל') "מלים חדשות וביטויים‎ 
חדשים המרחיבים את ידיעותינו על לשון המקרא". וכן מצאנו בין שש השורות של כתובת‎ 
השילוח מלה שלא היתה ידועה לנו מקודם: זדה.‎ 
מתוך הנאמר לעיל ומתוך בדיקה מדויקת של שאר הפרטים בתחום ההיגוי והצורות נוכל,‎ 
לפי דעתי, ללמוד שאין הבדלים יסודיים במבנה הלשוני של האוגריתית, אשר יאלצונו‎ 
להניח שאין היא שפה מושרשת בארץ כנען. הפרופ' טור-סיני הראה'' שחלוקת ענפי‎ 
זמנם;‎ "D השמית אינה יכולה להיעשות לפי מושבם הידוע של דוברי השמית ואף לא על‎ 
"כי היו שבטי השמיים נודדים נדודים הרבה בימי קדס, ונדודים אלו הרחיקו את הקרובים‎ 
וקירבו את הרחוקים". הכרה חשובה זו תסביר לנו אולי דמיונות מפליאים בין לשונות‎ 
רחוקות במקום, ומאירך -- גם הבדלים גדולים בין שפות קרובות מבחינת מקום"מושבם של‎ 
דובריהן. מובן שלכל נסיון חלוקה של השפות השמיות יש יתרונות וֹאף חסרונות ידועים.‎ 
אולם מצאתי הנחה מועילה בחלוקה לענף צפוני (הכולל את העברית, הפיניקית, האוגרי-‎ 
והארמית-סורית) ולענף דרומי (הכולל את הערבית, הערבית הדרומית העתיקה ואת‎ mn 
החבשית). האכדית תופסת מעין מקום אמצעי בין שתי הקבוצות הללו: בפרטים רבים‎ 
מתקרבת היא לגוש הצפוני ובפרטים אחרים לגוש הדרומייי. והנה מצבה הגיאוגרפי‎ 
של האכדית, במזרחו של השטח השמי הזה ובאמצעו, נותן הסבר מתאים לגורמים‎ 
הלשוניים. אולם, בשום אופן איני יכול לראות הצדקה לשונית או היסטורית לדעת הפרופי‎ 


.144 תרביץ, במקום הנ"ל, ע'‎ II 
W. Leslau. JAOS 1944, pp. 53 7 58 ^ .12 
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בערבית הדרומית העתיקה והשמטתם בלשון היורשים, בחבשית, Tk‏ מונעות אותנו 
מלהכיר בשתי השפות האלה קשר התהוותי ולראותן כיחידה אחת מבחינה גיניטית. הריני 
טוען שבאותה המידה גם עשרם ורבגוניותם של ההגאים בלשון אוגרית (לעומת המצב 
בעברית או בארמית), OPK‏ צריכים לעכב אותנו מלכלול את האוגריתית בקרב השפות 
השמיות הצפוניות. 

נעיין בשאר טענותיו של הפרופ' טור-סיני: "במבנה הצורות בולטת במיוחד הבעת 
הנטייה ביחסות השם (casus)‏ בשינוי התנועה (WWR)‏ המצויה באוגריתית" (במקום 
הנ"ל). אבל שלמותה של האוגריתית נראית לא רק ביחסות השם, אלא גם בשאר הופעותיה. 
ללשון אוגרית יש שלושה מספרים ולשלשתם כוח פעיל (כמו בערבית), ז. א. spon‏ 
הזוגי אינו קפוא -- כמו בעברית -- בכמה חלקי-גוף זוגיים אלא הוא משמש באופן רחב 
ביותר. PR‏ כאן כמובן הבדל עקרוני, אלא הפרש דרגתי בלבד. בעברית ובחבשית העתיקה, 
למשל, יש שני מינים דקדוקיים, זכר ונקבח, שאפשר להכירם באופן חיצוני. אולם באחת 
השפות החבשיות המודרניות, באמהרית, כבר PR‏ ההבדל החיצוני קיים. ובכל זאת, TE‏ אנו 
מטילים noma ppo‏ הקרוב של האמהרית אל החבשית הקלאסית. וכן נדמה לי שמערכת 
היחסות בלשון אוגרית אין בה משום הבדל חשוב ועקרוני לגבי שאר mown‏ השמיות 
הצפוניות, אלא היא שונה רק בבחינת דרגת התפתחות גרידא. ברוקלמן* ואחרים 
הראו על מציאות שרידי יחסות אף בעברית, ואין אתי ספק שגם השפה העברית ידעה את 
מערכת היחסות בראשית התפתחותה. הערבית הקלאסית nme‏ בתוכה בעצם שתי דרגות 
התפתחות שונות.: סיסטימה של שתי יחסות וסיסטימה של שלוש יחסות. הופעה דומה לזו -- 
לפחות כלפי שמות פרטיים -- מצויה כנראה Di‏ באוגריתית (גורדון, . ‚Handbook‏ עי 43). 
בחבשית מבדילים אנו ps‏ שתי mon‏ 503353 ואילו על המצב בערבית הדרומית העתיקה 
איננו יודעים כלום, הואיל ולשון moni‏ לנו בשלדה העצורי (הקונסוננטי) בלבד. באכדית 
-- חוץ מן השכבות המאוחרות — מוצאים אנו את מערכת שלוש היחסות במלוא התפתחותה. 
דעתי היא, שאף אחת מכל העובדות האלה אינה מאלצת אותנו להוציא את לשון אוגרית 
מגדר הקבוצת השמית הצפונית ולקשרה בענף אחר של השמית הקדומה. 

וכן רואה הפרופ' טור-סיני במציאות צורת שפעל בלשון אוגרית סיבה חשובה להוצאת 
האוגריתית 5555 השפות השמיות המערביות. אבל גם כאן איני יכול למצוא הבדל עקרוני. י 
צורת שפעל נמצאַֹת בעברית -- nk‏ כי בהיקף מצומצם-- וכן יש כמה דוגמאות של צורת 
אפעל באוגריתית. בתחום הדיאלקטים השונים של הערבית הדרומית העתיקה, הקרובים 
ביותר האחד לשני, מתגלה ההבדל היחידי כמעט שבין השבאית לבין שאר הניבים בניגוד 
בין צורת הפעל לצורת ספעל (שפעל). וכאן יודעים אנו בבטחה גמורה על הקרבה הלשונית 


465—464 כרך א', עמ'‎ ‚Grundriss A 
הבעת הנטייה ביחסות השם..‎ m» הפרופ' טור"סיני טעה, כגראה, בשללו מן החבשית את‎ .0 
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H 
האותיות האוגריתיות המשמשות סימנים להגאים הנוספים הנ"ל מהוות חלק' בלתי-נפרד‎ 
של האלפבית האוגריתי--כפי שמוכיחה טבלת האלפבית מאוגרית. ומעניין הדבר‎ 
שהאותיות הללו לא סודרו ליד שכנן הפוניטי (אשר אתו הזדהו בכנענית מאוחרת. כפי‎ 
npo אלא מצאו להן‎ ORT שקרה בעברית) ואף לא הושמו בסוף האלפבית כתוספת‎ 
במקום‎ (Z) om בסדר האלפבית האוגריתי — מקום שנראה לנו כשרירותי בהחלט. כך באה‎ 
(E) e המופיעה במקום התשיעי. וכך‎ n הרביעי, וקולה הזדהה אחר כך עם קולה של‎ 
(מספר 18 לעומת 22), או‎ x (מספר סדורי 26 לעומת 20), ט''(<) לעומת‎ y לעומת‎ 
ש (13) לעומת תי )25( וכו'. ברור איפוא שההגאים האלה אינס בבחינת תוספת מלשון‎ 
ראסישמרה.‎ npo אינטגרלי מן האוצר הלשוני'של‎ pon on זרה, אלא‎ 
העברית,‎ PI? ההפרש במבנה ההיגוי שבין האוגריתית‎ OX מתעוררת איפוא השאלה,‎ 
מייצגתה המובהקת של הכנענית, הוא גדול כל כך, עד שלא נוכל לראות בלשון אוגרית‎ 
נשווה את אוצר ההגאים של שתי שפות שמיות‎ DK ! שפה שמית צפונית כדוגמת העברית‎ 
כגון העברית והחבשית, נראה שהן קרובות מאד במספר הגאיהן ובאופיים.‎ ara רחוקות זו‎ 
ובכל זאת יודעים אנו שהקשר ההתהוותי, הגיניטי, שבין החבשית הדרומית לבין העברית‎ 
כי שתיהן כמובן נגזרו מן הגזע השמי -- אמנם בדרגה מרוחקת‎ ER הצפונית אינו ישיר,‎ 
החבשי מוצאים אנו תופעה מקבילה למצב בכנענית. בהשוותנו את‎ nova onim במקצת.‎ 
לאלפבית הערבי הדרומי, מזדקרים לנגד עינינו כמעט בדיוק אותם‎ wann האלפבית‎ 
ההבדלים שמצאנו בהשוואת ההגאים של העברית והאוגריתית. ללשונות ערב הדרומית‎ 
AN העתיקה היה קניין הגאים עשיר, בפרט בתחום הבין-"שניים, כפי שאנו מכירים אותו‎ 
בערבית הקלאסית ובאוגריתית. המהגרים מן השבטים הדרום"ערביים הביאו את לשונם ואת‎ 
כתבם לחופו המערבי של ים סוף, היינו לאפריקה המזרחית '. אולם כעבור דורות אחדים‎ 
הדרומית במולדתה החלו המהגרים‎ massa ההתפתחות החיה של‎ yo התבדלותם*‎ 3pm 
ova ניכר משפתם המקורית עד שיש לקראה‎ m הנבדלת הבדל‎ ned 9375 האלה‎ 
בתחום ההיגוי הוא סילוק הביו-‎ IND החבשית. וההפרש החשוב ביותר הקיים‎ «vm אחר‎ 
שניים — מצב המקביל ברב פרטיו למצב השורר בעברית. אולם מציאות כל ההגאים הללו‎ 


שהשתדלתי להראות בפרוטרוט בספרי על הפונולוגיה המשווה על. השפות החבשיות השמיות (עתה 
בדפוס). ואף ערכו המדויק של צ' בערבית דרומית עתיקה אינו ברור כל צורכו (ראה בביקורתי על 
ספרו של 1952 A. jamme, Pieces Épigraphiques de Heid bin “Aqil. Louvain‏ אשר 3" 
Orientalia‏ 3+ 1954( 
5 עיין ג. ה. טוריסיגי, הלשון והספר, כרך הספר, ע' 191 : גורדון, Joen Orientälia‏ ע' 375 : א. 
מ. הוניימן, Africa‏ 1952‚ ע' 143. 
7. פרטים נוספים Wn"‏ במאמרי Africa)‏ 1951‚ עמ' 217—207 וגם במבוא לספרי הנזכר לעיל. 
8 ובמידה מועטת ri‏ על ידי השפעת השפות הכושיות שדוברו באפריקה הצפוניתדמזרחית. יש 
ANT‏ את ההשפעה הזרה הזאת לזו של anm‏ החורים והשומרים בשטח השמי nexa‏ ` 


על מקומה של האוגריתית p3‏ השפות השמיות 


מאת א. אולנדורף 


בתרביץ כ"ג mv)‏ תשי"ב), ספר ג'--ד', פירסם מורי הפרופ' טורדסיני מאמר חשוב by‏ 
מקומה של לשון אוגרית במסגרת השפות השמיות. באותו מאמר הגיע המחבר לידי 
המסקנה, כי יש להטיל ppo‏ בהנחה המקובלת ש"האוגריתית היא להג כנעני קדום". לדעתו 
יש לראותה "כנצר זר בארץ כנען, כנצר שמוצאו מחוץ לתחום הכנענית והשמית המערבית 
בכלל, ושביחסו ההיסטורי קשור הוא בענף אחר של השמית הקדומה" . 

בקביעת יחסיה של לשון אחת לאחותה רשאים אנו בדרך כלל להזניח במידת מה את תחום 
התחביר, כי בפגישת שפה ברעותה עלולות תכונותיה התחביריות לסבול ביתר קלות 
מסכנת ההתבוללות וההסתגלות. אף אוצר המלים אינו ראוי לשמש כאבן בוחן מכרעת, 
כי גם הוא נתון בנקל להשפעה זרה; והכל יודעים באילו ארחות עקלקלות מתגנבת 
לפעמים מלה זרה לתוך אוצר המלים של לשון אחרת. אולם תורת ההיגוי ותורת הצורות 
קבעו בנדון זה סייג שאין לפרצו אלא בקושי רב. לכן התחיל הפרופ' טורדסיני את מחקרו 
על מקומה של האוגריתית בבדיקת ההיגוי. 

בהשוותנו את רשימת ההגאים של האוגריתית לזו של העברית, נראה עודף ניכר בצד 
האוגריתית. עודף זה הוא בחלקו בשטח הגאי השניים (לרבות השורקים) וביחוד הבין- 
שניים, ובחלקו בתחום הלועיים. התהליך הפוניטי מלשון אוגרית לעברית הוא: ה' > ח 
y erg‏ ט'> צ, ת'> ש, ז'> ST‏ הפרופ' טור-סיגי כולל אף את ההגה ד' ברשימתו במקום 
הנ"ל, אבל גדמה לי שאין זאת אלא פליטת קולמוס. אחת העובדות המענינות והמפליאות 
של האלפבית האוגריתי היא העדרה של האות די )40( המצויה לא רק בערבית הקלאסית 
אלא גם בערבית הדרומית העתיקה. לפי דעתי יש לשער, שהעדרה של האות מראה אף 
על העדרו של ההגה המיוצג באות הזאת '. בשים לב לשלמותו של האלפבית האוגריתי 
בסוג ההגאים הבין-שניים, יש להשתומם על החסרון הזה. אולם בהשוואה אל ההגאים 
המצויים בערבית הקלאסית, בערבית הדרומית ואפילו בחבשית*, Son‏ הגה tow‏ בלשון 
אוגרית wm‏ ה"צ' (;.), כפי שמראה ארץ (באוגריתית) לעומת !2^ 


41 תרביץ, כרך כ"ג, ע' 443 : 

2 רוצה לומר: h> b, ₪ (E) >°, Z (b) >s, t> Š, Z > Z‏ עדיין לא הצלחנו לעמוד על 
טיבו המדויק של ההגה 2 המצוי לפרקים במלים שאולות מלשון החורים (ר' במילונו של גורדון, 
.(s, Ugaritic Handbook‏ אבל נדמה לי שאין להטיל ספק באופי השמי של ההגה הזה (שנתבטא 
כנראה בחיתוך צדדי, ‚(lateral‏ או לפחות באופין השמי של כמה מלים בהן הוא מצוי (כך עתה גם 
גורדון, Orientalia‏ 1950, ע' 375). 

3 עיין אמנם אצל גורדון, ‚Handbook‏ ע' 20. 

A‏ נראה אמנם שבחבשית נזדהה מבטאם של צ--צ' החל מן המאה הרביעית (לספירת הנוצרים) כפי 


UGARITIC MARGINALIA II 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


I 


The verb #bbr in Gordon 49: 1: 9 is usually translated as “she 
bows down”.2 No satisfactory etymology has been adduced— 
apart from Al-Yasin's? suggestion (which seems to me somewhat 
far-fetched) to connect it with „a “depressed land”. The meaning 
of Arabic ‚» is, however, “to cut to pieces”, especially meat, and 
it seems to me impermissible to exploit the Arabic dictionary in 
this manner (thus treated it will yield almost any meaning desired 
of it) by detaching a highly idiosyncratic meaning-variant from 
a specified poetic context. 

About the sense required in this Ugaritic passage there can be 
little or no doubt, as the parallelism is quite clear: 


ipn il thr wid 
tithvy  wtkbdnh 


and G. R. Driver’s translation (op. cit. p. 109) seems to me im- 
peccable: “she did homage and fell down at the feet of El, she 
bowed down and did him honour”. I much prefer his trans- 
lation “to do homage” to that of “to bow down” given in his 
vocabulary, for I should like to connect the verb Abr with the 
&ra£ Aeyéuevov in Isa. xlviia 13 where we find nnn שמים‎ “an 
.בכוכבים‎ The expression ame הברי‎ is usually rendered as “astro- 
logers”, that is those “who cut up the heavens” (from Arab. 
habara). 1 would suggest the translation “to worship, to do 
homage” for both the Ugaritic and the O.T. passages. mme “an 
are the “worshippers of the heavens”, the “star-gazers”, the 


1 A first instalment of Ugaritic Marginalia was published in Orientalia 
(July 1951). 

Some of the suggestions propounded in the following were fi~:t advanced 
by me under the stimulus of Professor G. R. Driver’s inspiring Ugaritic 
class at Oxford many years ago. 

2 Cf. Gordon, Ugaritic Manual, p. 258; Driver, Canaanite Myths and 
Legends, p. 137; H. L. Ginsberg in Pritchard's A.N.E.T. p. 140; etc. 

All Ugaritic passages are quoted according to the numbering in C. H. 
Gordon’s splendid and indispensable Ugaritic Manual. 

3 Lexical Relation between Ugaritic and Arabic, p. 52. 
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heathen. Abr is, I venture to propose, an attenuated form of kbr 
(by way of spirantization), a phenomenon quite widespread in 
Hamito-Semitic.! And South Semitic br means, of course, 
“to honour”. 

It only remains to add that the Ugaritic passage 


she does homage and falls down 
she prostrates herself and honours him 


reveals a chiastic arrangement. 


II 


G. R. Driver (op. cit. pp. 111 and 156) and C. H. Gordon (op. cit. 
p. 294) translate Ug. ngs as “to meet" and connect it with Heb. 
ngs “to approach”, while Ug. zg? is translated by both scholars 
“to seek” by comparing Arab. x. Both verbs occur in two or 
three passages, notably in 49: 11: 6, 21. Ginsberg (Joe. cit.) renders 
ngt “draws nigh him” and offers a conjectural ''masticate" 
for ngs. 

It seems to me that both context and phonetic correspondence 
favour the equation of zg? with vn “to approach” (cf. 49: 11: 
6, 27, etc.) and of gef with wu “to press, drive, overwhelm” (cf. 
49: II: 21; 52: 68). The Arabic equivalents are, of course, > 
and „è respectively. The case is further strengthened by the 
occurrence (in 127: 18) of mgt "offering" = win. For Ug. 
£ = Heb. + (ש)‎ = Arab. + (2) cf. Driver (op. cit.), p. 128. 

In 49: 11: 6 and 27 I would translate: “she approaches him, 
like the heart of a cow for her calf”, etc., while in verses 21, 22 


mgs ank aliyn bel 
‘dbonn ank im bp 


I would render “I was overpowering Aliyn Bacal, I was making 
him like a sheep in my mouth”. 

Apart from Heb. gs (mı—cf. Exod. iii. 7; v. ro, etc.) and 
Arab. gf “to press, beat”, Ethiopic xgf “to rule, overpower” 
should be compared. The etymologies here proposed seem to be 
close to the rendering offered by H. L. Ginsberg. 


1 Cf. Brockelmann, Grundriß, 1, 204; Ullendorff, Semitic Languages of 
Ethiopia, pp. 49 ff. 
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III 


The root 2/6 occurs three or four times in Uparitic nouns in 
contexts which, by general agreement,’ suggest a meaning range 
of either "father" or "offspring". No etymology has, to my 
knowledge, been: proposed; the connexion with ¢ “to walk 
quickly” is entirely unproductive. It is probable that in Kr? x. 
21-2 a pat al or pacil internal passive participle is required, while in 
49: IV: 35 and 76: rn: 35 a pati/ form is wanted. The obvious 
connexion with חתך‎ has, as far as I can see, not hitherto been 
adduced—perhaps because the meaning “to cut” did not seem 
to offer a helpful explanation. 
The Ugaritic word can best be studied in 49: Iv: 35 


thm? tr il abk 

bwt tpn hikk 

“The message of the Bull El thy father, 
The word of Lutpan thy ——.” 


The parallelism leaves no doubt that some term like “ begetter” 
is indicated, for this would also fit such passages where the passive 
participle (“begotten”) has been postulated. Yet the meaning 
“to beget” cannot readily be associated with 2/6 “to cut”. htk 
can, however, have a more specialized sense where Hebrew 
would generally use the technical term mw/ or mhl “to cir- 
cumcise". One need only think of Mishna Shabbath xviii. 3: 


וקושרין את הטבור ר' יוסי אומר אף חותכין, וכל צרכי מילה pow‏ בשבת 


It seems to me possible, therefore, that 2266 in parallelism to 
abk might be “thy circumciser" (and “the circumcised” in the 
two passive passages). Circumcision was, of course, a custom 
practised by all neighbours of Israel (excepting only the Philistine 
immigrants) from remotest antiquity. In fact, it might have 
appeared strange that in the highly ritualistic and cultic environ- 
ment, which the Ugaritic texts reveal to us, we should not 
hitherto have found a reference to circumcision. And perhaps 
htk is the terminus technicus corresponding to Hebrew mwl. The 
father as circumciser is attested in other Semitic civilizations 
as well. 

1 See Gordon, Ugaritic Manual, p. 265, no. 672; Driver, Canaanite Myths, 


p. 138; Gray, Legacy of Canaan, p. 59, n. 3; Ginsberg in A.N.E.T: p. rat. 
2 Cf. Orientalia (1951), P. 270. 
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IV 


In I Aqhat we are told that Danel is determined to find the 
remains of his son Aght (whom he believes to be hidden in the 
body of an eagle) and to bury him. When finally he discovers his 
son in the body of the “mother of the eagles” (I Aqhat 145-6) 
“he takes Aqht therefrom, empties him from the female eagle,! 
he weeps and buries, (147) he buries him bwmdgt bknrt’’. The last 
two words have been left blank by Ginsberg in A.N.E.T. 
(p. 154) and Aistleitner.? Driver (op. cit. p. 63; this is followed 
by Gray, op. cit. p. 86) renders bmdgt b&nrt as “in a dark chamber 
in a shroud”, Gordon (op. cit. p. 254, no. 460), Driver, and Gray 


connect mdgt with i> “intense darkness”; Gray finds a cognate 
for kart in the Arabic š US“ piece of linen”. This is not, however, 


a Semitic word? and appears to have come into Arabic from 
Persian; as such it cannot be adduced in support of this Ugaritic 
crux. 

It seems almost too obvious to propose the translation: 


(147) yqor mm bmdgt  bknrt 
“he buries him with the fishes in Kinnereth". 


For bm “with” cf. Driver, op. cit. p. 165; for dgt cf. either the 
collective feminine singular הים‎ m" (Gen. i. 26 ef passim) or the 
well-known phenomenon that some nouns of masculine form 
take the feminine plural termination*—often in contrast to the 
position in the cognate languages (for example, Ug. rif “head”, 
pl. raiz, rast and rist; Ug. prt “holes”—Hebrew börim, etc.). 
Finally, 7 “Kinnereth” is, of course, an old name and was 
undoubtedly current during the Ras Shamra period. It occurs 
already in the list of Thutmose Ill 885 25 

I am not clear why this patent solution of the problem has not 
been generally adopted, for it strikes the eye and could scarcely 


t Orientalia (1951), pp. 272-3. 

2 Die Mythologischen und kultischen Texte aus Ras Schamra (Budapest, 1959), 
p. 6. 

3 It has obviously nothing to do with Zar, the musical instrument, which 
itself is almost certainly connected with Sanskrit &isari, a type of zither. 

4 Cf. Aistleitner, Untersuchungen zur Grammatik des Ugaritischen (Berlin, 
1954), P- 37, Š 72. 

5 Cf. Pritchard, A.N.E.T. p. 242; J. Simons, Handbook for the Study of 
Egyptian Topographical Lists Relating to Western Asia (Leyden, 1937), no. 34; 
Breasted, History of Egypt, fig. 117 and p. 306. 
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have been overlooked. It is, of course, possible that this ex- 
planation may have been dismissed because 

(a) Danel declares his intention (line 141) of burying his son 
bhrt iim ars “in the holes o. the earth-gods”.! There is, however, 
no particular reason to suppose that earth is identical with soil 
and could not have a more general connotation which would 
extend the dominion of these deities over earth as well as water; 

(P) burial in the sea is not, as far as I know, attested in the 
Semitic area. This may, however, be a purely accidental failure 
of our sources and would, in any event, amount to no more than 
an argumentum e silentio. But if this were considered to be an in- 
surmountable obstacle, it would be easy to take Zort not as the 
sea but as the valley of Kinnereth; and bædgt would then not be 
divided bw:dgt but b:mdgt, that is, a zzfcKt) form meaning “fishing 


area? .2 
V 


In I Aqht 155, 162, and 169 we find the identical (probably 
idiomatic) line 
cdo bry mt ydh 

which has been translated by 
Driver (op. cit. p. 65): “one whose hand a mean man makes to tremble”. 
Ginsberg (4.N.E.T. p. 154): “again he waves the staff of his hand”. 
Gray (Legacy, p. 88): “the staff in his hand signifying the finish”. 
Aistleitner (Texte, p. 80): “jener, den sein Glied als letzten gezeugt” 

(sic). 
Gordon (Ug. Lit. p. 98): “ He prepared Destiny, The staff of his hand.” 


These widely differing proposals to deal with the four words 
in question range from the highly allusive and obscene rendering 
of Aistleitner to the fairly literal translation suggested by Gins- 


ı Thus most scholars (Driver, Gordon, Ginsberg, Gray, etc.), but 
Aistleitner (Mythol. Texte, p. 80) appears to be worried by the form of the 
construct state i/m drs and renders “in der Gruft des Gottes, in der Erde”. 
Driver (op. cit. p. 129, § 9) has drawn attention to the fact that quite a few 
cases are attested in Ugaritic where the plural termination -4 remains before 
a construct state (cf., apart from the present example, pdm rifb[m] “the locks 
of their heads" [I Aqht 80], bam amy “the sons of my mother” [49: VI: 15], 
etc) Aistleitner’s (Untersuchungen, Š 71) and Garbini’s (I/ Semitico di Nord- 
Ovest, p. 112) statements require qualification. 

2 Since these lines were first penned I have come across G. A. Barton's 
Danel, a Pre-Israelite Hero of Galilee (J.B.L. 1941, p. 217), where a similar 
solution has been proposed. 
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berg. In considering this passage we have to take account of 
two salient factors: (1) In each case this line is followed by one 
incorporating a verb of movement, for example “he proceeded 
to his house” or some other place named in the story. As the 
latter stanza has no other parallel line, it seems likely that the 
obscure four words embody sucha parallelism. (2) The recurrence 
of this hemistich suggests that it served as an idiom introducing, in 
stereotyped form, the narrative for which it is meant to set the 
scene. Such stereotyped framework passages occur not in- 
frequently in Ugaritic literature and are, of course, a standard 
feature in Homeric poetry as well.! 

«db is a fairly common verb in Ugaritic, and contextual study 
makes it clear that it must connote some such neutral action as 
“to place, set, prepare”, though we possess no really satis- 
factory etymology (South Arabian ‘db “to place, put back, re- 
store” is, perhaps, the closest comparison we have). It seems to 
me, therefore, that «db uhry mt ydh can best be rendered: “there- 
upon (Hebrew רnx)‎ he picks up the stick of his hand” or “ finally 
he takes his stick in his hand” which is then continued “and 
proceeds to...”. This idiomatic phrase simply serves to say that 
the hero is now ready to depart; it seems to me that it is thus 
fairly well established both in itself and its parallel hemistich 
and sequel. 


VI 


A few details from the story of ‘Anat: The passage in ¿zz 1: 8 


brd td lpnwh 
bhrb mibt qs mri? 


also occurs in 51: III: 42, 51: VI: 57, 67: IV: 14, and II Aqht 
vi: 4. In the present context I am concerned only with the 
meaning and explanation of m/f. The remainder seems to me 
quite straightforward—despite a number of varying interpre- 
tations that have been canvassed: 


“they divided up breasts before him”: 
“carved up fatling with a —— knife.” 


! For example, the recurrent yprg /sb wyshg with its Homeric counterpart 
discussed in Orientalia (195 1), pp. 271-2. 

2 With Ginsberg (L4. N.E.T. pp. 135-6), Cassuto (The Goddess Anath (in 
Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1953, p. 63), and Gordon (Ugaritic Literature, p. 17) 1 
connect add with the passage that follows. 

3 Thus most scholars. Gray's rendering (Legacy, p. 30) seems to me 
excessively idiosyncratic in this particular instance. 
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The parallelism appears clear: Zd: mri, ybrd (יפריד)‎ : qs; for the tense 
sequence yqt/:gt/ (well attested in Ugaritic) cf. Gordon, Ugaritic 
Manual, SÑ 9.2, 13.22-3. I prefer to see a verbal form in gs pro- 


nounced in the manner of Arabic u, but ybrd could also do duty 
for both hemistichs and thus allow qs to function as a noun, that 
is qs mri “a piece of fatling”.! 

It now remains to determine with what sort of knife (sword) 
they carved up the fatling. 2077 bt is taken by Driver (op. cit. 
pp. 83 and 162) “with a gleaming knife” (by metathesis from 
N); by Gray (op. cit. p. 31)“ with a knife unsheathed” (“passive 
intensive participle of /b7, cognate with the Arabic xx ‘to strip 
off, make bare’”);2 by Gordon (Ug. Lit. p. 17) “with a keen 
knife” (from xd. “good”);3 by Aistleitner (Texte, p. 24) “mit 
blankem Messer” (derivation not explained); by Ginsberg 
(A.N.E.T. p. 135) “with bounteous knife"; by Herdner (/z. 
cit.) “avec un couteau bien aiguisé (?)”; and by Cassuto (Goddess 
Anath, pp. 63 and 74) npım .בחרב‎ It seems to me that most of 
these proposals can be justified, but I venture to suggest that the 
most literal translation would in this case also be the most suit- 
able one, that is, “with a salted knife”. The knife is being dipped 
in salt before cutting or carving the meat. Salt is probably used 
here for its ritual, purifying, antiseptic, and preservative pro- 
perties. As such it was employed throughout the ages, in the Old 
Testament, the Homeric world, and by the Phoenician traders 
who were so close to the ambiance of Ras Shamra.* The present 


ı A, Herdner’s observations on this point (“Remarques sur la Déesse 
* Anat", R.E.S. (1942-5), pp. 34-5) seem to me to lack cogency. 

2 Passive participles of this type are, in fact, exceedingly rare in Ugaritic, 
and we possess no example which is quite beyond suspicion (cf. Gordon, 
U.M. $ 9.19-20). Moreover, c») is attested in one or two places only, and it 
seems to me that there is a considerable conceptual, if not semantic, jump 
from “peeling off the bark of a tree” to “unsheathing a sword”. 

3 Thus also Al-Yasin, The Lexical Relation between Ugaritic and Arabic 
(New York, 1952), no. 356. 

4 Salt was taken with meat as an antiseptic and to prevent the develop- 
ment of intestinal worms (Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, ıv, 355). The 
Phoenicians manufactured salt by evaporation from sea-water and used it 
for salting fish and meat (ibid. and N. Slouschz, Thesaurus of Phoenician 
Inscriptions (Tel Aviv, 1942), pp. 135, 316). The significance of salt in 
sacrifices (no doubt primarily as a preservative) is stressed in Lev. ii. 15, and 
in Num. xviii. 19 we hear of the barit mdlab “the covenant of salt” (cf. the 
Arabic idiom == Ux). There is hardly need to refer to Matt. v. 13 or to 
Mark ix. 49-50. A. M. Honeyman (Vet. Test. 1955, p. 195) has expounded 
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writer recalls that he has witnessed at traditional Ethiopian ban- 
quets how a huge carving knife would be placed in salt and other 
condiments before cutting off a slice of raw meat. When we con- 
sider, moreover, the use of salt in sacrifices (see n. 4, p. 345) and 
other highly ritualistic contexts we shall probably agree that brb 
miht is best explained in its most literal sense. 

In «a8: 1: 12-13 the expression mt fmm might conceivably be 
taken as an idiom rather than the literal “heavenly beings” or 
"men of heaven”. I am thinking here of the possibility of seeing 
in ‘am a means of expressing the superlative—in the way in 
which אלהים‎ and similar phrases might at times be used in 
Hebrew.! Er qd I would not render as a “holy” cup, but would 
adduce the basic notion of qdf as “set apart”: hence “a special 
cup” parallel to the bk rb “a large jar”, «ez ri “huge to see"? in 
the preceding line. wt 2 seems to me, therefore, more fit- 
tingly translated as “mighty men”. In that case I would be 
inclined to take the / at the beginning of lines 14 and 15 not in its 
RES or affirmative sense but rather as the negative particle: 


‘a large jar, huge to see, 
a cask of mighty men, 
a special cup which a woman 
will never see, a flagon which 
even Asherah (or: a goddess) could not contemplate”. 


The victor Baal gets a mighty portion of food and drinks from 
a vessel so huge as no woman has ever seen (let alone used). 


the prophylactic properties imputed to salt in the O.T. (cf. Ezek. xvi. 4; 
II Kings ii. 19-22) and amongst the Semites generally (see also Benzinger, 
Hebräische Archäologie, 69). In the Odyssey xr, 122-3, we are told with 
astonishment of people who know nothing of the sea and never use salt with 
their food (ol otk Toacı SéAaogov divipes 0066 0' וססש(6‎ peprypévov elSap 
.(טוסטסס?‎ For the special properties of salt in rabbinical literature see 
Strack-Billerbeck, 1, 232-6, and L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, 1,67. The 
entries mom and nop i in Ben Yehuda’s Thesaurus totius Hebraitatis, with their 
copious and highly ‘relevant references to Rabbinic and later Hebrew litera- 
ture, are most instructive (Xow 113 משמש לתבל המאכלים ולשמר על בשר וכיוצא‎ 
bpלקתי).‎ Salt in Semitic practices and beliefs is discussed by R. C. Thompson, 
Semitic Magic (see index under "salt"). Modern Ethiopia still adheres to 
many of the customs known to us from the ancient Semitic world, and the 
use of salt in the carving and preparation of meat is an instructive example 
(cf. F. J. Simoons, Northwest Ethiopia, Madison, 1960, pp. 139-40, and 
Altvölker Süd- Athiopiens, Stuttgart, 1959, pp. 70-1). 

ı Cf. D. Winton Thomas’s important study on “Some unusual ways of 
expressing the Superlative in Hebrew” in Vet. Test. (1953), pp. 209-24. 

2 In G. R. Driver's vigorous translation (op. cit. p. 83). 
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In line 18 שק‎ ybd wyir “rises —— and sings”, I agree with 
Driver's etymology (op. cit. p. 164) of Hebrew baddim to account 
for ybd. One would also compare בדא‎ and later !בדה‎ “to invent, 
improvise”. In the present context “he rises, improvises and 
sings” (so also Gray, op. cit. p. 31) seems to me patticularly 
appropriate for an Oriental singsong in which the element of 
improvisation is so prominent. 

Ser “hero, noble, lavish” is a frequent appellative in Ugaritic. 
In the Hebrew vor two distinct Semitic roots have coalesced: 
(1) cer “to help” = Aram. «dr = Arab. and South Arabian cdr; 
(2) cer “to be valiant, lavish, heroic" = Arab. ger. It is from 
this latter form that Ug. ggr is derived; cf. also the ESA n.pr. 
'GzR. Í have not, however, seen it pointed out that in Ethiopic cer 
we have an exact equivalent to Heb. «zr in this second meaning. 
Dillmann (Lexicon, col. 1003) translates “impetum facere" which 
goes well with Ug. ger “hero” and the passage in I Chron. v. 20 
(cf. Driver, op. cif. p. 142, n. 17) where עליהם‎ y corresponds 
closely in meaning to TON in Judg. xv. 9 (wm). 

“nt 11 has a very complicated and obscure beginning, but from 
line 3 onwards it becomes clear that “ Anath bolted the gates of 
her mansion” and was involved in a battle. Line z and the first 
word in line 3: &pr sb‘ bnt rh gdm wanhbm have been tentatively 
rendered in a number of ways but have generally been taken to 
refer to a lady’s make-up: “henna for seven young women, scent 
of coriander and dye (?)” (Driver, op. cit. p. 85, and similarly 
Gordon and Ginsberg). It might, however, be possible to relate 
these six words to the story which follows. Cassuto (op. cit. 
pp. 64 and 76) had already interpreted rh gdm wanhbm as “com- 
panies (נדודים(‎ and robbers (from or ‘to plunder’) made an 
evening incursion (from !,)”, but he left the first three words 
unexplained. anbbm, incidentally, would be a hybrid plural, that 
is, on the ’af‘a/ pattern plus the - of the sound plural. I cannot 
recall any other such case in Ugaritic (though they exist else- 
where in Semitic), but this is scarcely a decisive obstacle. 

Would it be unduly fanciful to translate this passage, especially 
in view of the general contextual framework, as follows: 


kpr. Jb. bat. rb. gdm As the seven girls fled, gangs and robbers 


wänhbm klat trt made an (evening) incursion; Anath bolted 
bhi cnt.. the gates of the mansion...and went to 
van battle 


1 Cassuto's (op. cit. p. 75) connexion with lay “he began” is inadmissible, 
as substantive aleph is not dropped in Ugaritic. 
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Vil 


In conclusion I should like to deal with the problem of the phono- 
logical status and identity of the Ugaritic sound whose graphic 
symbol is €^ ot {4 and which stands in 16th place in the 30-letter 
Ugaritic alphabet sequence, latterly transcribed as d by Gordon 
and by Driver. This complicated question has been investigated 
by some of the most outstanding Semitists of our day,! and the 
present writer does not pretend to be able to solve this puzzle. 
It is simply intended here to place the full facts before the reader, 
to show the extreme tenuousness of the evidence available, and 
to suggest a possible line of approach. 

In order not to prejudge the issue I shall transcribe the sound 
in question (Ug. no. 16) x. Before citing all recorded occurrences 
of x, I ought to say a brief word on the graphic and alphabetic 
aspects. I do not think that the shape of the letter offers any 
clue as to its phonetic identity: it is not possible to detect any 
similar linear treatment of either interdentals or any other group 
of sounds.? But it is noteworthy that the outlines of no. 16 (x) 
and no. 26 (g) have less stability of form than any other symbol of 
the Ugaritic alphabet, and both possess a number of variants (see 
Gordon, U.M. pp. 15 and 14). This may be accounted for either 
by their lesser frequency or by an archaizing tendency which 
would suggest that those signs were not normally employed. 

The Ugaritic alphabet has by and large the same order as the 
Phoenician- Hebrew system. The additional eight symbols of the 
Ugaritic alphabet are distributed as follows: 7, 4, $ are clearly 
innovations and as such were placed at the end (after 7). The 
remaining five characters reveal no detectable reason for their 
sequential arrangement, either on phonetic or graphic grounds: 
b is placed between g and d £ between 6 and /, x between o 
and z, x between z and s, and g between / and ¢. The placing of x 
is, therefore, almost certainly devoid of significance. 


Cf. G. R. Driver, op. cif. p. 128, $2; C. H. Gordon, U.M. § 5.1-7;‏ ג 
Z. S. Harris (see n. 2 below); E. A. Speiser in an excellent paper in‏ 
B.A.5.0.R. (February 1951); A. Herdner in R.E.S. (1942-5), P. 373 J.‏ 
Friedrich in Orientalia (1943), pp. 9 ff.; G. Garbini, I/ Semitico di Nord-Ovest‏ 
(Napoli, 1960), p. 29; P. Fronzaroli, La Fonetica Ugaritica (Rome, 1955),‏ 
pp. 22-30.‏ 

2 See Z. S. Harris’s “A Hurrian Affricate or Sibilant in Ras Shamra”, 
J-A.0.S. (1935), PP. 95 ff. There is a certain resemblance between the 
symbol for x and that conventionally assigned to J; this may or may not be 
significant, but probably explains identification as either s (W) or 7. 
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I have noted the following occurrences of x in the vocabularies 
of Gordon and Driver. Where no attempt at a derivation is 
offered, the word is thought to be either an unexplained proper 
name or Hurrian: 


1. abxr 27. erg 

2. ibrmx 28. pxr (sce below) 
3. adlxn 29. bxx 

4. axddy (see below) 30. hxmrd 

5. axdt 31. Dxnr 

6. axml 32. bot 

7. a(?)xmny 33. yor 

8. axmin 34. kxd normally £id 
9. ux 35. kxġbr 

IO. HXT 36. malixmn 

11. abx (see below) 37. mxrn 

12. tx 38. mxrglm 

13. amxy 39. Cxbt-cxbm 

I4. annxy 40. Cer (see below) 
I$. Annxr 41. mix] 

16. br>Í (see below) 42. bx 

17. gmx (sce below) 43. px (see below) 
18. x- (see below) 44. pixn 

19. xbb (sce below) 45. pndxn 

20. xbl 46. bàxn 

21. xd (see below) 47. qnx 

22. xhrtjxrt (see below) 48. tgxn 

23. XH 49. fynxr 

24. xmr (see below) so. Z£xy 

25. xnb (see below) $1. fron 

26. xrt (see below) 


The majority of these fifty-one entries are either proper names 
defying ready interpretation or are of Hurrian origin. By far the 
largest number of Hurrian words or derivatives are included in 
this group; Hurrian elements are otherwise not prominently 
represented. 

The fourteen remaining words may be divided into two 
categories: . 

(a) Of tentative explanation 

4. axddy אשדוד‎ ? 

17. gmx occurs once only, that is, in the atypical (see presently) text 
75:1: 13, but the parallelism here leaves no room for doubt: gmx must 
have a meaning close to gbg (= shq) “to laugh”. Driver (op. cit. 
p. 146) compares Aram. gomai “to bend” and translates “to double 
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oneself up”. The etymology remains doubtful, but, if correct, x in this 
case would correspond to Aram. +. 

19. xbb. Driver connects with Aram. 422/24 “flame”, Virolleaud 
with 2331 bya and US (G.L.E.C.S. 11, 72). It is impossible to be certain 
. about this. 

21. xd appears to represent (a) Jd “field” and (b) ¿Zd "breast" — 
clearly a widely fluctuating sound in this instance. 

22. xbri|xrt “vision” —parallel to “dream”; , “to spend a sleep- 
less night” and Syr. Jabar “to be awake” have been compared. 

24. xmr parallel to shim; hence ,~5 “brave” has been adduced, but 
also שמר‎ (Driver). Either of these is possible but not, of course, both 
together. 

28. Aner = mm “lettuce”? (Ginsberg, Kizbe Ugarit, p. 101). 

43. px = *b “gold”? (Gordon, U.M. no. 1524); = nb “allot- 
ment”? (Driver, op. cit. p. 163). 


(b) Of certain explanation 

11. abx = dsl thus three times in 75: 11: 33, 34, 36 in contrast to 
"bd in all other texts. 

16. brxl = baa, 0; ESA fren “iron”; a non-Semitic word. 

18. x- in text 77: 45 (xpid) for usual dpid “which, of” = $5 Aram. 
d, Heb. x. 

25. xb I have not seen the text in which xz occurs, but if Virol- 
leaud’s dnbtm tnn “the two tails of Tannin” is correct (Gordon, U.M. 
no. 52924), then the equation with —š, 23, etc., is beyond doubt. 

26. ert = £15, ,זרוע‎ etc., “arm”. 


40. (xr = Aë, WY, etc., m rescue”, 


Of the six certain cases two occur in texts 75 or 77 (nos. 11 
and 18) which have long been recognized as exhibiting some 
special, perhaps archaic, features; and these two instances con- 
trast with a fairly large number of Opposite examples in other 
texts.! Again, of these six cases one is concerned with an assured 
but non-Semitic word; and here Ug. x corresponds to z in all the 
other Semitic languages i in which this word is attested. In the 
remaining five instances x corresponds to 4. Gordon is thus 
justified in claiming (U.M. 5.3) that “wherever [the 16th letter] 
appears in a word of Semitic derivation, it corresponds to Arab. 
3”. It must, however, be realized that the number of such safe 
examples does not exceed five and, furthermore, that in the great 
majority of cases 3 is reflected in Ugaritic as d (for example, 


1 See Gordon, U.M. 5.5 and 5.7. Incidentally, Gordon is not quite 
right in saying (zbid.) that “in 75 every reflex of 2 appears as z”. In 75:1: 3 
we have, in fact, d ars. 
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Osl—adn “ear; זעה---46---₪39‎ “sweat”; w5—dbh “sacrifice”, 
etc.). d is of very low frequency in Ugaritic which is not true 
of the corresponding sound in Arabic and especially South 
Arabian. Also, the Hurrian sound represented by x appears to 
be of high frequency. | 

Prima facie there is a strong presumption to expect the inter- 
dental d to be included in the Ugaritic alphabet, especially when 
one considers the very full sound inventory of Ugaritic and 
compates it with that of Arabic or South Arabian. Texts 75 and 
77 support this assumption, and it is likely that these texts repre- 
sent either a variant dialect or reveal archaic traits. The position 
of the cuneiform character (16) in.the Ugaritic alphabetic order 
makes it highly probable that the shift d > d occurred after the 
formation of the Ugaritic alphabet. We are, therefore, in the 
exceptionally fortunate position of being able to observe in 
Ugaritic the actual evolution of the general Canaanite sound- 
shift d > d. In the overwhelming number of cases that develop- 
ment is already completed, but half a dozen or so remnants of the 
pre-shift position have come down to us. When the original Z 
symbol had become obsolete and redundant in Ugaritic, it could 
be employed for the expression and approximation of Hurrian >. 
On this latter aspect cf. Speiser, op. cif. p. 20. 
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EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Just before the outbreak of the Second World War the late S. M. Stern and 
the present writer were fellow-undergraduates in the Hebrew University. It 
was at that time that we began the study of Ugaritic under the late U. Cassuto 
and of Ethiopic under H. J. Polotsky .(יבדל לחיים ארוכים)‎ Stern's prodigious 
gifts were, however, such that he soon found that he had no need of formal 
instruction in these “simple” languages. And although he never actively con- 
tributed in later years to the study of Ethiopic and Ugaritic, I know that he 
had by no means allowed his knowledge of either to fall into disuse. The 
following lines are dedicated to the memory of this singularly able scholar. 

The observations here proffered are put forward with some diffidence, as my 
reading in the field of Ugaritic studies, over the past six or seven years, has been 
desultory rather than systematic. If any of my remarks, along the margins of 
the Ugaritic lexicon and grammar, have been pre-empted by other scholars, I 
can but crave their indulgence. 


In text 49:22-241 we encounter the verse 

dq anm lyrz ‘m 1 

Dr db mrh “m bn den 
Incidentally, I am unable to make anything of the final word or words in line 24, 
ktmsm, unless this is the name of Dagon's son.? None of the solutions that 
have been canvassed appears plausible to me. In the present context this is 
scarcely a fatal flaw, as ktmsm appears to stand outside the rhythm of our 
stichos. 

It is, perhaps, a little surprising that this verse should have caused such 
problems. The context is clear: Baal is dead, and a successor with suitable 
qualifications is being sought. The lady Athirat is making some proposals, 
and El propounds the general principle embodied in our verse. G. R. Driver? 


* Ugaritic Marginalia I appeared in Orientalia XX, 3 (1951), pp. 270-4; Ugaritic Marginalia 
II was published in the G. R. Driver issue of JSS VII, 2 (1962), pp. 339-51. 

1 All references are to C. H. Gordon's indispensable Ugaritic Textbook (UT) of 1965. 

2 This very reasonable suggestion appears to find support in Ginsberg’s version (in 
Pritchard's ANET, 1955, p. 140). 

3 Canaanite Myths and Legends (CML), 1956, p. 111. 
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translates: “Let the finest of pigments be ground from Baal, let unguents be 
made from Dagon’s son”. John Gray* renders this: “It is a light thing to 
contend, to prepare a spear against Baal, against the son of Dagon”. Aistleitner5 
and Jirku® have virtually the same translation: “Der schwach ist an Kraft, 
nicht kann er niederhalten die Sippe des Baal, nicht umwandeln den Stolz der 
Sippe des Sohnes des Dagan in Botmässigkeit”. H. L. Ginsberg? and C. H. 
Gordon? almost agree on the following rendering: “Too weakly. He can’t 
race with Baal, throw jav’lin with Dagon’s son”. It is, therefore, somewhat 
surprising that anm remains wholly untranslated and unexplained in UT, 
No. 250. The connexion with Hebrew aN must obviously have occurred to 
a scholar of Gordon’s erudition; it would be interesting to know on what 
grounds he rejected this identification. 

While some of these renderings differ very widely, it is not hard to see how 
their authors reached their conclusions. Yet, the contextual framework (out- 
lined above) and the plain sense of the words in their usual connotation would 
suggest an almost Hebraic simplicity: 

דק אונים לא ירוץ OY‏ בעל 

לא ישים רמחל עם בן דגון 

the powerless cannot vie with Baal 

cannot 50410 spear against Dagon's son. 
These are the qualifications of physical vigour required of Baal’s successor; 
and it is in the light of these principles that the lady Athirat abandons the 
candidature of her first choice and puts forward the name of “¿tr ‘rz, precisely 
because his epithet poy “awe-inspiring, terror-striking” seems to meet the 
requirements stated. 


In text 49:11:9-11 
tihd mt bein lps 
tSsq(nn) bgs all 
the word sin has presented grave problems, though in this case nearly all 
commentators seem to be agreed about the general meaning of this stichos: 
She grabs Mot by the fold!! of his garment 
seizes (him) by the hem of his robe. 


4 Legacy of Canaan? (1965), p. 66. 

5 Die mythologischen und kultischen Texte aus Ras Schamra (1959), p. 19. 

6 Kanaandische Mythen und Epen aus Ras Schamra-Ugarit (1962), p. 68. 

7 In Pritchard's ANET (1955), p. 140. 

8 Ugaritic Literature (1949), p. 44. 

9 Well and securely attested in this meaning, by metathesis with the common Semitic rmh. 
10 Cf. Ullendorff, JSS, 1962, p. 344 (also p. 340). 

11 Thus Ginsberg, Joc, cit.; similarly Gray, op. cit., p. 67. Aistleitner, Joc. cit., “Zipfel”. The 
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Only Driver, loc. cit., has a different rendering: “She seized Mot by his shoe, 
she pulled tight his clothes by the end of his robe”. While I do not like the 
disturbance of the simple parallelistic arrangement of these two clearly seg- 
mented hemistichs, Driver’s reference to, ‘shoe’ (for sin) seems to me plainly 
right. He had to abandon the obvious parallelism because the rendering 
 bsin Ipš “by the shoe of his garment" would scarcely make sense. Yet it is 
sound to compare Ug. s’n to Heb. ywo (Js. ix 4), Aram. ,סינא‎ Eth. sa’an, Akk. 
X&nu. This root en, syn or tyn “to tread”, “to be in clay or mire", “to wear 
shoes" might be compared with Latin calx “heel, foot, clay, mire" and calceus 
“shoe” where the same semantic development has occurred. Thus already 
Gesenius, Thesaurus (1829), p. 932: “calceus cavus, quo in luto utuntur". 

It seems to me likely, therefore, that Ug. sin [ps is the lower border of a long 
garment which comes into contact with the mud or mire so amply provided 
during the Syrian winter. 


Ugaritic gr (UT, No. 1953) has generally been rendered as “mountain” (Aist- 
leitner, Wörterbuch, No. 2166) and is compared to vis and טורא‎ (Gordon, 
ibidem). Gordon argues that the meaning “mountain” is “proved by the 
equation gr parallel to gb°”. This argument seems to fall far short of conclusive- 
ness on at least two grounds: (a) gr does not always stand in parallelism to 
gb‘ or any other word connoting “hill (see presently); and (b) parallelism 
need not necessarily be synonymous: it can be contrastive, as pairs such as 
לילה‎ ` nm (Job iii 3) or nns : ראשית‎ (Job viii 7), mm : thm (nt III: 21-22) 
or Ihm: Sty )51 צ1:‎ :35-36( show. 

While the equation gr with sr or fr is not impossible, it does present obvious 
difficulties. Correspondence with Arabic gawr “low ground" is clearly phone- 
tically much more soundly based; and to this one might well compare Hebrew 
mn cave". Thus Ug. gr may just as well mean “valley”, and none of the 
following occurrences in parallelism militates against this suggestion: 


with gb’ “hill”: 49:11:16; ‘nt III:27; 

compare Micah i 4: ההרים — העמקים‎ in contrastive parallelism. 
with vr “forest”: 51:VII:37; 

with tlm “furrow”: 51:VIII:3; 

with spn “north”: 51:VII:5-6; 

with “mq “valley”12: ‘nt I1:5—6. 


meaning “fold” or “hem” or “Zipfel” or “Saum” is guessed from the context. Cf. also 
Aistleitner, Wörterbuch der Ugaritischen Sprache (1963), No. 1880. 

12 In this context the rendering “vigour” does not seem suitable, though that meaning 
appears to be attested (cf. Akk. emaqu). 
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Gordon (UT, p. 533) lists five words for “hill” and only one for “valley” 
(p. 536). Four for “hill” and two for “valley” might seem a more realistic 
proportion. 


It is well known that, among its manifold other functions, / also serves as a 
vocative particle prefixed to the noun (UT, § 12.6): sm‘ Ibtlt “nt, etc., etc. In 
a number of instances, however, this function seems to have been overlooked 
in favour of / as the preposition “to”. This, I would aver, occurs particularly 
after the verb sh “to shout", where translators have rendered Jas “to” instead 
of the vocative particle clearly supported by the parallelism. In all cases that 
have come to my notice sh serves, in fact, as an introduction to direct speech 
and does not enter into syntactical relationship with a following noun. It is 
clearly impracticable to cite all attested instances, but a few examples will 
serve to make my point: 

In 49:11 (et passim) sh — and particularly in the introductory formula 
iu gh wish “she raises her voice and shouts" — simply serves to introduce 
direct speech. 13 

In 49:15-17 

gm ysh il 
Irbt atrt ym šm° 
Irbt atrt ym tn 
we should translate: 
aloud shouts El: 
oh Lady Athirat of the Sea listen, 
oh Lady Athirat of the Sea give. 
The usual rendering: “El shouts to the Lady Athirat...” should, I suggest, 
be abandoned. An identical case occurs in 49:111:22 ff. In 49:V1:22 ff. 
Sps ish Imt Sm’ m° 
Ibn ilm mt ik tmths 
we should likewise translate: 
Špš shouts: oh Mot, listen I pray 
Oh son of gods Mot, how will you battle. 
And similarly in 62:10 ff. 
gm tsh Inrt ilm Sp 
"ms m` ly aliyn "1 
aloud she shouts: Oh luminary of the gods, Sp&, 
hoist, pray, the victor Baal on to me. 


13 Thus also in 49:11:11-12; 49:71:17; 49:1V:33; S1:IV:48 ff.; I Aqht 107 et passim. 
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In text 51:V:77 ff. we encounter these lines: 
101% grm mid ksp 
gb'm mhmd brs 
yblk udr ilgsm 
the rocks (or valleys) shall yield thee much silver, 
the hills the choicest of gold, 
they shall yield thee ‘he noblest of gems. 

It was the form udr “mightiest, noblest”, in relation to adr = ,אדיר‎ which 
first suggested to me that a few forms of this kind might well constitute a 
superlative (possibly, but not necessarily, feminine) on the pattern of Arabic 
a. In the present case another interpretation is scarcely possible. One 
might also think of ubdy (UT No. 17) “perpetual”; cf. Arabic "bd udm (UT 
No. 85) is, perhaps, the *reddest", the most fertile land. urk ym (UT No. 354; 
text 1018:20) might conceivably be the “longest” day, but the context is too 
fragmentary and unclear to be confident. Also ulp “chief”. 

Arabic 'af'al type forms might possibly be detected in such superlatives as 
aliyn (root Py “to prevail"), the standard epithet of Baal, or agzr in relation 
to gzr. 


The position as regards agreement or concord in Ugaritic still requires further 
study. The present lines are not intended to advance the subject but merely 
to draw attention to some of the problems which will need to be considered 
within the framework of the comparative grammar of the Semitic languages. 

C. H. Gordon's pioneering work in the field of Ugaritic studies requires 
no acknowledgement from me. His Ugaritic Handbook, subsequently brought 
up to date in the form of the Ugaritic Manual and, finally, the Ugaritic Text- 
book, jointly constitute!* an achievement of exceptional merit and have placed 
every student of comparative Semitics in his debt. No other Semitic language 
can be so conveniently studied, with grammar, texts, and vocabulary (as well 
as much ancillary material) all assembled between two covers. In the face of 
such massive benefits it seems almost churlish to voice some criticisms of detail. 
Yet one of the few less satisfactory sections in this work is his treatment of 
agreement or congruence. 

The relevant sections are 9.8 and 9.29, the latter being exclusively concerned 
with the infinitive absolute. The former is certainly much too brief and fails 
to take account of the complexity of the situation. The discussion in Driver's 
CML, pp. 130-131,15 ought to have been worked into the relevant sections 
of the UT. It appears to be thought that reference to the postulated inf. abs. is 


14 This English sentence is itself an example of problematic concord. 
15 See also Driver, JRAS, 1948. 
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capable of solving all problems of concord. This, however, is far from being 
the case. Even if one is willing to concede the existence of the inf. abs. (and 
the present writer is prepared to do this, even though in many instances the 
phenomena are capable of a different interpretation), there still remain many 
cases of problematic agreement that require discussion. 

§ 9.8 states: “It used to be thought that when a qti heads the sentence ...... 
masc. is used instead of fem." Cases in point are shg btlt ‘nt, etc. It is then 
argued that “such a rule is wrong” because sentences like ysat km rh nps “his 
soul went out like wind” seem to prove the opposite. But no competent 
Semitist would argue that (a) this is a “rule”, and (b) it is of universal applica- 
tion. Hence the ysat ... sentence only shows the apparent flexibility of concord. 

Here are a number of examples which require a variety of explanations: 

In 49:25 w'n rbt atrt ym (and many similar cases) “and there replied the 
Lady Athirat of the Sea" we may certainly have recourse to the inf. abs.,16 
though it would be impossible to exclude the explanation of failure of agree- 
ment where qt! heads the sentence. 

In 51:TV:48 ff. we find: 

ysh atrt wbnh ilt wsbrt aryh 

and there cried Athirat and her sons, 

the goddess and the band of her kinsfolk. 
Here ysh could be 3rd m.sg. because it heads the sentence, but it might also 
be plural. It has, however, to be borne in mind that even in the 3rd m.pl. 
tgt! forms preponderate over ygtl. In any event, cases of this type require 
discussion, and, so far as I know, they have not hitherto received it. 

In 51:V:77/7917 we have tblk grm mid ksp “the rocks (or valleys) yield you 
much silver", and in line 79 this is taken up again as ybik. This is either a‘ 
case of indiscriminate use of t/y prefixes in the 3rd m.pl. or of a 3rd sg.f. at 
the head of the sentence. Reference to the parallel lines (93) tb/k and (100) 
ybinn obscures rather than illumines this phenomenon. 

In 49:111:7 

nhlm tlk nbtm 

the rivers run with honey 
Driver (CML, p. 130) sees masc. plur. nouns treated as collectives which may 
take fem. sing. verbs, while Gordon (UT, p. 75) cites this as an example of 
3rd m.pl. forms. 


16 Cases such as ark yd (52:34) “the penis became long” (UT, 9.29) are not conclusive 
in proving the existence of the inf. abs. Gordon’s argument that “since yd is fem., ark cannot 


. be gatala” would only be cogent if we knew that yd in the sense of “penis” is fem. There is 


surely a good case for supposing that in that specialized meaning it is masc.! 
17 See. p. 467 above. 
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Driver (CML, pp. 28-9, 130) renders att sdgh lypq (Krt 1: 12) “his lawful 
wife surely went away” and explains the masc. form as a lapse of congruence 
owing to the intervening construct state. Other scholars are forced to make 
Krt the subject of Jupe, as far as I can see purely on grounds of concord. 

The entire subject is in need of detailed study. Can it be that no Ph.D. 
thesis has yet been written on so obvious and, indeed, fruitful a topic? 


UGARITIC STUDIES WITHIN THEIR SEMITIC 
AND EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN SETTING 


By EDWARD ULLENDGRFF, M.A., D.Phil. 
PROFESSOR OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MANCHESTER 


I 


F I had come to Warsaw ! in 1962 (as was originally planned) 

I would have been unable to benefit from at least three signi- 
ficant publications which have appeared since: they are, in 
chronological order, Mario Liveram’s Storia di Ugarit ( nell’ 
eta degli archivi politici")? C. H. Gordon's announcement that 
he has succeeded in deciphering the language of the pre-Hellenic 
inhabitants of Crete and especially his latest book entitled Before 
the Bible? and, finally, J. Aistleitner’s posthumous Wörterbuch der 
Ugaritischen Sprache.‘ These important studies have not 
lightened my task today, for the wealth of documentation and 
power of ingenuity which they represent require the most careful 
and judicious appraisal ; and I do not feel too confident that I 
measure up to this responsibility. And recently M. Virolleaud 
reported on some of the results of the latest excavations at Ras 
Shamra which have brought to light a large collection of clay 
models of sheeps’ livers which were apparently used by priest- 
magicians to teach their apprentices the art of divining when 

1 Paper read to the Oriental Institute of Warsaw University in May 1963. An 
earlier, and slightly different, version formed the basis of a lecture delivered before 
the Near Eastern Society of Cambridge University in May 1962. I am grateful 
to Professor S. Strelcyn and Professor D. Winton Thomas for their invitations as 
well as their kindness. 

* Rome, 1962, Centro di Studi Semitici, no. 6. 

3“ The common background of Greek and Hebrew civilizations ", London, 
1962; cf. also Gordon's circulars dated 15 February and | March 1962; his 
* Minoica " in J.N.E.S. (1962), pp. 207-10; “ Eteocretan ” in J.N.E.S. (1962), 
pp. 211-14; “ The Dreros Bilingual " in J.S.S. (1963), .סק‎ . 

“Edited by O. Eissfeldt, Akademie-Verlag, Berlin 1963. Despite method- 
ological weaknesses (especially when compared with the glossaries in Gordon's 
Ugaritic Manual and Driver's Canaanite Myths and Legends), incomplete docu- 
mentation, and somewhat awkward arrangement this is an important instrument de 
travail for every Semitist. 
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sacrificing sheep. These livers have short inscriptions in 
Ugaritic and, together with some new poems, will greatly enrich 
our knowledge of the Ugaritic language and civilization. More- 
over, a dozen tablets, or fragments of tablets, have been discovered 
which contain texts in Hurrian written in the Ugaritic alphabet. 
All these features contribute to an increasingly fuller picture of 
the unity of the world of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Ugarit, in the second millennium B.c., was an exceptionally 
cosmopolitan city, standing at a pivotal point for the interaction 
of ancient civilizations. The material and cultural remains of 
Ras Shamra reveal the impact of Egypt and Mesopotamia, of 
Greece and Cyprus, of Crete and Anatolia—a unique combina- 
tion of the forces of the Eastern Mediterranean. All these 
elements are also represented linguistically, from Akkadian 
cunciform to linear Cypriot, from the reflection of Hurrian and 
Hittite features to Egyptian hieroglyphs. Above all, the Ugaritic 
language and script themselves have contributed immeasurably 
to our knowledge of Semitic linguistics (phonology, morphology, 
syntax, and lexicography alike), style, and literary form, as well as 
to our notions of alphabetic evolution. When to all this is added 
the commanding and mediatory role of Ras Shamra between the 
Aegean and Semitic spheres, no-one could reasonably question 
the justice of Gordon's claim that “ the effects which these 
developments will have on prehistoric and biblical studies will in 
the long run exceed the impact of the Dead Sea scrolls ".? 

Great honour is due to the handful of scholars who have 
advanced our knowledge of this subject: to the decipherers 
Bauer and Dhorme, to the interpreters Virolleaud, Gordon, 
Driver, Ginsberg, Gray, to the archaeologists led by Schaeffer, 
and to others who have recognized and expatiated on the signi- 
ficance of these finds. Among Biblical scholars it is, perhaps, 
fair to accord a special mention to the late Umberto Cassuto who 


1 Reported in the [Manchester] Guardian under the date line of Paris, 30 March 
1962. I am obliged to my secretary, Mrs. Ann Kelly, for drawing my attention 


to this report. = 
2 The Times of 4 April 1962. Similar views on the vastly overpublicized Dead 


Sea Scrolls have recently been expressed by S. Sandmel in J.B.L., Ixxxı (1962), 
11-12. 
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has worked untiringly to show the relevance of Ugaritic to an 
understanding of the Old Testament. 

In the analysis and survey which are to follow I shall place the 
principal weight on the linguistic and literary aspects of the 
Ugaritic documents, for my own studies have been largely con- 
centrated on these problems, and this will of necessity be reflected 
in what I have to say today. 

Among the tablets foundat Ras Shamrathereare commercial and 
legal documents, generally in Akkadian, as well as administrative, 
diplomatic, and military correspondence. But the most valuable 
texts are probably the great Ugaritic epics written in the indi- 
genous alphabet and language. Their interpretation is based on 
the ensemble of Semitics, and there is hardly any Semitic language, 
ancient or modern, which has not contributed in some measure 
to the linguistic elucidation of these interesting texts. At times, 
it is true, scholars have been lured into dangerous pitfalls—known 
to every student of Semitic epigraphy—when the wellnigh un- 
limited vastness of the Arabic vocabulary appears to have invited 
somewhat indiscriminate raids upon its inexhaustible resources. 
But we have now arrived at a moderately secure general under- 
standing of these epics, linguistically as well as in their literary 
and motif afhliations to biblical, Homeric, and other texts, though 
a very great deal of work remains to be done. 


II 


I should like to begin with a few examples which illustrate the 
connections between Ugarit and the Old Testament. From the 
earliest days of critical inquiry into the literature of the Hebrew 
Bible scholars have been endeavouring to explain the sudden 
flowering of Hebrew style, both in prose and poetry. The 
Hebrew scriptures show literary perfection of a high order ; yet 
there are no antecedents, no experiments and faltering attempts 

1 Cf. Cassuto, “ Biblical and Canaanite literature " (in Hebrew) in Tarbiz, 
xii (1942), 197-212; xiv (1943), 1-10; idem in Torczyner Presentation vol., 
Leshonenu xv (1947), 97-102 ; idem, The Goddess Anath (in Hebrew) (Jerusalem, 
1953), pp. 19-41 ; J. Gray, The Legacy of Canaan, chapter vi. H. L. Ginsberg, 
G. R. Driver, C. H. Gordon and others have also made notable contributions to 


the study of Ugantic—O.T. relations : the light which these literatures shed on 
each other becomes ever brighter. 
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which have come down to us. The nineteenth century has tried 
to see this seemingly miraculous development against the back- 
ground of the Egyptian and Assyro-Babylonian giants. Parallels 
became influences, and the impact was eventually conceived in 
such terms that Hebrew literature was merely a pale reflection of 
themes and motifs borrowed from Egypt and Babylon. With the 
discovery of the great epic Ugaritic literature things began to fall 
into place and to assume a more credible pattern : the Old Testa- 
ment can now be understood as a phase, a decisive phase, in the 
steady evolution of Canaanite literature. It possesses distinctive 
values of its own, but its linguistic, stylistic, and general literary 
milieu emerge unfailingly from the over-all Canaanite setting. 
For here are not only literary allusions and vague connections, 
but Hebrew as a Canaanite tongue makes use of the long literary 
and artistic traditions, of the secular and religious means of 
expression and projects them all, mutatis mutandis, into the 
complex fabric of its linguistic and stylistic organization. 

No longer need we look for a few isolated parallels but we can 
now observe a long tradition which expresses itself in common 
idioms, common poetic structure, similar collocations, and a basic 
identity of form. Identity of form—but not of contents or of spirit. 

Ugaritic has derived much elucidation from the Old Testa- 
ment, but our understanding of the latter in its turn has been 
deepened by entirely new insights and fresh information gained 
from the Ras Shamra tablets. It has long been recognized that 
many emendations proposed for the text of the Old Testament 
can, in fact, be shown to be superfluous and to derive from an 
insufficient knowledge of the linguistic and cultural background. 
Idioms and obscure expressions are now, for the first time, seen 
in their true meaning and setting. A few examples must suffice : 

A fair number of conjectural emendations are concerned with 
verses in which the same verb, though in different forms, recurs 
in both hemistichs: In Hos. v. 5 we have 9U2—12U3" ₪ in 
Amos vii. 4 תאכל--אכלה‎ ; in Ps. xxxviii, 12 יעמדר-עמָדו‎ *; in 


1 Suspected by Nowak in Göttinger Handkommentar zum A.T., p. 37 ; see also 
references in Harper, I.C.C. to Amos and Hosea, p. 270. 
2 mg, is rejected by Duhm in Marti's KHK zum A.T. (Tübingen, 1922), 


p. 161. 
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Ps. xcii. 3 .'נשאו--נשאו--ישאו‎ There is, however, no reason 
to suspect such repetitions which are common also in Ugaritic 
and constitute an important stylistic feature in Canaanite poetry : 
Stt btlhny, alt bks istynh (51: Ill: 14-16) " I have drunk 
[disgrace] at my table, scorn from a cup did I drink ”. A similar 
case occurs at 5] : VI: 38-40. Or at [ Aqht: 114-115: knp 
nXrm b'l ytbr—b'l tbr diy hmt "Deal broke the wings of the eagles, 
Be sl did break their pinions ”. A change of verbal stem (binyan) 
occurs at 2 Aght VI: 28-29: ässprk ‘m b'l &nt— m bn il tspr 
yrhm “ and Í will make thee count the years with Da al, with the 
son of El thou shalt count the months ", i.e. alternation of Saf‘el 
and qal to which one might compare IN אליך‎ MP השיבנו‎ 
in Lamentations v. 21 : “ turn thou us unto thee, O Lord, and 
we shall be turned ". 

A very significant light is thrown on the famous (and in its 
ritual consequences far-reaching) prohibition in Exodus xxiii. 19 : 
לא תבשל גדי בחלב אמו‎ “thou shalt not seethe a kid in his 
mother's milk " by the Ugaritic passage tbh gd bhlb dnnh bhmát. 
The precise connotation of the Ugaritic phrase eludes us—as does 
indeed the import of the Biblical verse, but their astonishing 
verbal resemblance helps to illuminate some of the obscurities of 
both: it is clear that the Pentateuch is inveighing against an 
obnoxious Canaanite custom, perhaps a fertility cult or some 
other ritually significant ceremony.’ 

There exist, of course, some astonishing similarities of word 
and phrase. One need only think of the slaying of Leviathan 
described in the two literatures in such remarkably close 
terms : 


kimhs ltn btn brh ברח‎ vm על לויתן‎ 
tkly btn ‘qlin ^ עקלתון‎ em ועל לויתן‎ 
(67: 1: 1-2) (Isa. xxvii. Í) 

Or the pleading for the widow and judging the orphan : 

ydn dn álmnt ריבו אלמנה‎ 
ytpt tpt ytm nin’ שפטו‎ 
2Aght V : 7-8) (Isa. 1. 17) 


1 ישאו‎ is again suspect in the eyes of Duhm, op. cit. p. 349. 
2 Cf. H. L. Ginsberg, Kitbe Ugarit, p. 77 ; Cassuto, Goddess Anath, p. 40. 
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Or the blessing of Isaac : 


fl mm מטל השמים‎ 
&mn drs ומשמני חארץ‎ 
(‘nt Il: 39) (Gen. xxvii. 28) 


as well as many other equally impressive instances. 

Another aspect of linguistic and literary formal resemblances 
is seen in certain standard or stereotyped formulae, generally of an 
introductory character. On several occasions we encounter the 
Ugaritic formula idk [ttn pnm (49: 1: 4; 49: IV: 31, etc); 
this is, of course, identical with וישם את פניו‎ " he set his face 
towards ” which occurs a number of times in Biblical literature 
(e.g. in Gen. xxxi. 21). The degree of verbal and contextual 
similarity is at times very striking. One of the most frequent 
introductory tags in Ugaritic is yšú gh wysh (51: IV: 30; 49: 
I: Il, etc.), the precise equivalent of Np קולו‎ NO” (Judges 
ix. 7 and elsewhere) “ he lifted up his voice and cried’. Simil- 
arly, the opening gambit עיניו וירא‎ NV" “ he lifted his eyes and 
saw " is employed in both literatures. To the same category 
belongs the frequent yprq [sb wyshq “ he divided the barrier of 
his teeth and laughed ", to which I shall refer in greater detail 
later on. 

Certain conventional collocations, some of them striking in 
view of the ample field of choice, involve verb and noun or noun 
and adjective. The Hebrew verb nih “ to bite ” is overwhelm- 
ingly * applied to the serpent, although there are many animals 
which bite. This is true of Ugaritic as well, so that expressions 
like הנחש‎ 1900 (Amos v. 19) or כנחש ישך‎ ותירחא)Prov.‎ xxii. 
32) are paralleled by yntkn kbtnm “ they bite like serpents ” 
(49: VI: 19). Buffalos (DX1—rám) gore (ngh) in both lan- 
guages: compare ynghn krumm “ they gore like buffalos ” (49: 
VI: 17, 18) with mr עמים‎ ona vip קרני ראם‎ (Deut. 
xxxii. 17). Particularly remarkable and numerous are the con- 
ventionally corresponding pairs which are employed in the 
hemistichs of the parallelismus membrorum. Only a very few need 
be cited here: yd—ymyn: וימיני טפחה שמים‎ PAN אף ידי יסדה‎ 

1 Ee, Gen. xviii. 2; xxiv. 63, etc. In Ugantic: wysd ‘nh wy'n (76: HI: 14, 


27, etc.). ו‎ 
2 Cassuto, op. cit. p. 23 : ten out of twelve times. 
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(Isa. xlvin. 13) “ mine hand also hath laid the foundation of 
the earth, and my right hand hath spanned the heavens "—and 
Ugaritic 

qsthn ahd bydh * he did take his bow in his hand 

ugs th bm ymnh and his arrows in his right hand." 

(76: 1I : 6-7) 

Similarly ‘rs— ‘pr: "o3 PIN? לעפר נפשנו דבקה‎ nno כי‎ 
(Ps. xliv. 26) “ for our soul is bowed down to the dust, our belly 
cleaveth unto the earth "—and Ugaritic 

lars ypl ùlny 

wl ‘pr ‘zm (68: 5) 

“ The strong (?) shall fall to the earth, and the mighty to the dust 
(see also 2 Aqht: I: 28-29). -Or r’s—qdqd (Deut. xxxii. 16— 
67: VI: 15-16); פה‎ and כסף ,שפתים‎ and חלב ,חרוץ‎ and 
בית ,חמאה‎ and אלף ,היכל‎ and רבבה‎ and very many others— 
all heirs of a common literary tradition. I must eschew piling up 
further examples—many of which have in any case already been 
collected—but we need a systematic and exhaustive study of these 
formulae, collocations, pairs, etc., which will establish statistically, 
rather than by merely impressionistic statements, the astonishing 
confluence of linguistic, literary, and ritual strands. Of their 
strength and reality, however, the foregoing random sample will, 
I hope, have provided adequate proof. 


HI 


I now turn to literary forms which are shared by Ugarit and 
the Greek world. C. H. Gordon (who has done more in this 
field than anyone else) considers “ the connections between the 
earliest Greek and Hebrew literatures as established, and the 
reason . . . is clear when we evaluate what took place at Ugarit : 
a city in Canaan where Semitic and Indo-European (Hittite and 
especially Greek Caphtorian) elements intermingled ".^ I leave 
aside for the present common social, cultural, and religious 
patterns and concentrate on idiom and style. 

Over ten years ago ? I investigated the recurrent introductory 
E yprq Isb wyshq ° which occurs either in parallelism or in 


“ Indo-European and Hebrew Epic ", Eretz-Israel, v (1958), 10. 
= (1951), pp. 271-2. 349: 110: 16; 51: 1V:28; 2 Aqht II : 10. 
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close proximity to y$à gh wysh. I think the rendering “ he 
divided the barrier [of his teeth] and laughed " has now been 
generally accepted. Ugaritic sb, the narrow opening between 
the two ridges of the teeth, is thus the exact counterpart to Greek 
"épkos 'o8Bóvrew. Narrowness is implied also in the Homeric 
idiom, for otherwise óúyev would be an ill-adapted simile in the 
verse in which Zeus, the cloudgatherer, says to Athene réxvov 
'euóv molov ge 'émos duet 'Epros 'o8óvrew (Odyssey I, 64). 
This vigorous and picturesque idiom is symptomatic of the spirit 
and character of the epic literatures of Greece and Ras Shamra. 

The “ cloudgatherer ” is an interesting expression, for 
vepeAnyepera or vepeAnyeperns bears an extraordinary resem- 
blance to Ugaritic rkb ‘rpt? and Hebrew manya 329? which 
are generally translated as “the. oder on the clouds". It is, 
however, somewhat doubtful if “ rider ” is a very happy render- 
ing. The verb ’ayeipw in vepeAnyeperns means, of course, “ to 
gather, to compose ", and there exists a good deal of evidence to 
suggest a similar basic connotation for Semitic rkb. It is, I think, 
recognized that the sense of “ riding ”, i.e. sitting on an animal, 
is a late development and that the original meaning is concerned 
with the “ harnessing " of the animal. In Ethiopic rkb is “ to 
encounter, collect, compose " ; the same is true of the Aif ‘il of 
this root in Hebrew, the II form in Arabic * and Syriac סק‎ 6] ; in 
ESA rkb is a “ bridle”. Dillmann ë voices the opinion that 
potestas radicis prima in . . . componendo esse videtur, a very 
acceptable suggestion, for the connecting link between " to gather, 
collect ” and “ to ride " must, of course, be sought in the action 
of yoking (Zedyvvui) and harnessing. 

There is, moreover, additional evidence to support the sugg- 
estion that rkb ‘rpt is “ the cloudgatherer " (= vepeAnyeperns) 
rather than the rider on the clouds. No more vital function can 
be envisaged for a Near Eastern deity than to provide rain at the 

1 Gordon, UM, p. 285; Driver, Cancanite Myths and Legends, p. 159. 
251 : 11:11, 18, v: 122; 67:11:7; 1 Aqht: 43-44; ‘nt: I : 40. 

3 Ps. Ixviri. 5. 

+ The VI form is even listed in Hava's Dictionary as “ to heap up clouds ” 
(=vepeAnyeperns), but I have failed to find the evidence on which this entry 


is based (probably on a specific literary occurrence of which I am unaware). 
5 Lexicon ling. Aeth., col. 302. 
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appropriate time. And, indeed, rkb ‘rpt (i.e. to gather clouds in 
preparation for rain) occurs in close juxtaposition with rain and 
dew : fl mm Smn drs rbb rkb ‘rpt " dew of heaven, fat of earth, 
rain of rkb ‘rpt "3 ‘Even more significant is the drought passage 
in | Aght : 38-44 : " Thereupon Danel the Rephaite prayed that 
the clouds in the heat of the season should rain early rain and give 
plentiful dew in summer for the fruits. Ba‘al failed for seven 
years, rkb ‘rpt for eight [leaving the land] without dew, without 
showers ”2 In the light of these considerations it seems to me 
that the identity of rkb ‘rpt and vepeAnyeperns “ cloudgatherer " 
has excellent support. 
One of the most common stylistic features shared by Ugaritic, 
Biblical, and Homeric literature is the climactic arrangement of 
umerical sequences. Here we may observe not only an im- 
portant aspect of style but a widespread Eastern Mediterranean 
numerical lore. A few examples will suffice : 
2+3: Ugaritic tn qm . . . tlt qË m 
“ Two slings . . . three slings ” (321: III: 2-3; 4-5); 
'évÜa. Ae vékras 6060 T uara . . . 
aAA’ ‘dre 817) Tpirov yap . . . 
" thus for two nights and two days . . . 
but on the third morning . . .” 
(Od. IX, 74-76). 


And similarly Od. X, 142-4. 
3--4: Here one naturally thinks first of the famous verses in 
Amos i: על שלשה . . . ועל ארבעהו לא אשיבנו‎ "for three 
. even for four I shall not reverse it ". Or in Proverbs xxx. 


Low: 11: 39-40. 

2 apnk dnil mt 

rpi ysly ‘rpt 
bhm ùn yr ‘rpt 
tmir bqz fl yill 
lgnbm sb‘ int 
verk b'l imn rkb 
‘rpt bl tl bl rbb. 

3 It is worth noting, incidentally, that the mention of the night precedes that of 
day—to which one would compare such passages as Gen. i. 5 ef passim: 
ויהי ערב והי בקר‎ 

Since this paper was written S. E. Loewenstamm's valuable article “ The 
Climax of seven days in the UgariticEpos " appeared in Tarbiz, xxxi. 3 (April 1962). 
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15, 18, 21, 29: “ there be three things which are too wonderful 
for me, yea four which 1 know not". . . . etc. The same kl 
“ for three "—bd;b't “ for four ” occurs in Ugaritic 3: 3-4, but 
unfortunately the text is broken here and we do not know to what 
these numbers refer. The Odyssey knows the identical numer- 
ical sequence ` "dën yap rpírov dech Eros, riya 8’ ela, réraprov 

for three whole years—in fact for close on four . . .” 

(Od. II, 89). 

See also Od. II, 106-7. | 

Very widespread over the Eastern Mediterranean area is the 
seven-day sequence which has its locus classicus ın the first chapter 
of Genesis but is attested also elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible : 
e.g. ın Joshua vi, the compassing of Jericho which ıs to be carried 
out for six days (verse 3), but on the seventh day (verses 15, 16) 
. . . the wall fell down (verse 20). Or the case of Job's friends 
who sat with him for seven days and nights (ii. 13), but after this 
Job opened his mouth (iii. I). This may also be seen in the Gil- 
gamesh Epic (xi. 142-6): “ One day, a second day Mount Nisir 
held fast the ship " . . . and so on till " when the seventh day 
arrived, I sent forth a dove ". . . Precisely the same sequence 
is found in 2 Aqht : I: 6-17and in 51: VI: 24-33. The latter 
describes the progress of a fire (which threatens to destroy the 
palace) from day to day until on the seventh day the fire is ex- 
tinguished. And so in the Odyssey (X, 80-81) : " for six days 
we went ahead . . . and on the seventh we arrived at . . ." 
. . . and again at XII, 397-9. 
7--8: See the example in footnote 2, p. 244 above or the inter- 
esting case in 52: 66-67: EK Snt tmt tmn nqpt ‘d " for seven 
whole years, for eight revolutions of time”. The figure 9+ 10 
occurs mainly in Homer, and with some frequency," but is 
attested also in Egyptian texts? There exist some higher 
climactic arrangements as well. 

An excellent account of the poetic structure of the Ugaritic 
texts will be found in Gordon's indispensable Ugaritic Manual 
(813.98 f£) which contains many relevant and important 


1 Od. IX, 82-83 ; X, 28-29; XII, 447; Iliad I, 54-55. 
2 Gordon, HUCA, xxvi (1955), 107, § 180. * Ibid. §§ 181-2. 
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observations on Hebrew as well as other Semitic poetry. His 
warning against Old Testament emendations metri causa is par- 
ticularly pertinent. Although there is a great gulf between 
Semitic parallelism and the Greek metre, Gordon believes that 
there exist “ links resulting from a common heritage ".! He 
throws out the suggestion that “ the sharp break in the middle 
of each Hebrew or Ugaritic verse is the inescapable consequence 
of parallelism. In dactylic hexameter the caesura in the middle 
of the line has no function that seems formally necessary ; and 
accordingly it may reflect the influence of parallelism in the pre- 
Homeric East Mediterranean " (ibid.). I am unable to assess 
the substance or otherwise of this ingenious idea. 

There are other random similarities of idiom which cumula- 
tively add up to a not unimpressive total: El, the head of the 
Ugaritic pantheon, is called both “ Father of Men " (db ddm— 
Krt 37, 43, 136, 151, 278) and “ Father of the Gods ” (db bn il— 
2: 25, 33)? which corresponds, of course, exactly to Zeus’ 
epithets rarjp ‘avdp&v re Dec Te. | 

In both Iliad and Odyssey we encounter the idiom o? rw rév 
eipnro ¿mos (Od. XVI, 11) “ not yet was the word fully uttered "' 
which appears also in the Ras Shamra tablets: bph rgm lysá 
* from his mouth the word had not yet gone out, when . . ." 
(1 Aqht: 113,141). Similarly, the recurrent ‘dAdo 86 ror Epew 
(Od. XVI, 299; XVII, 548) expresses the same as Ugaritic dp 
min rgmm drgmk (51 : I: 20, etc.) “ yet another thing I will tell 
you '.°—Greek y@és kal rpirqv jpépay is, of course, precisely 
Hebrew .תמול שלשום‎ 

Already before the discovery of the Ugaritic documents we 
had some reason to think that the great epics of the Semites 
(Gilgamesh, the story of the creation, the flood, the Patriarchs, 
Judges, and Kings, etc.) and those of the Greeks were different 
manifestations of a great Eastern Mediterranean tradition. 
There is more here than the repetition of universal themes : we 
encounter idiomatic and stylistic parallels which go far beyond 
the merely fortuitous. But above all we are able to sense resem- 

1 Op. cit. Š 168. 


2 Cf. Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts, pp. 47, 88-89. 
3 Cf. Gordon, Introduction to Old Testament Times, pp. 92-93. 
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blances of atmosphere and milieu. Now Ras Shamra has pro- 
vided the firm link which elucidates many obscurities.! 


IV 


The position of Ugaritic within the Semitic languages and its 
proper classification has produced a considerable volume of 
scholarly discussion.? I do not myself attach undue weight to 
classification schemes, because they are apt to obscure almost as 
much as they illuminate. For in the end all will depend on the 
selection of some facts and the inevitable relegation of others, the 
tracing of some isoglosses and the omission of others. But in 
the case of Ugaritic, phonology, morphology, syntax, and lexico- 
graphy seem to me to combine and to present a sufhciently clear 
picture of a North-West Semitic language of the second millen- 
nium B.C. with a large number of archaic features which disappear 
in the division of the North-West Semitic languages into the 
complex and variegated patterns of the first millennium B.c. 
The great importance and significance of Ugaritic must be seen 
in the fact that it alone affords us a view of an early North-West 
Semitic language with all its pertinent characteristics which 
otherwise could only be conjecturally reconstructed. 

In this way, while the Ugaritic language has been recovered 
from the ensemble of our knowledge of Semitics, it has in its turn 
shed much light on Semitic linguistics and the evolution of 
individual languages. Moreover, we have so far found at least 

1 Apart from the literature already cited, Gordon's " Ugarit and Caphtor " 
(Minos, vol. iii, 1954) and “ Ugarit as Link between Greek and Hebrew Liter- 
atures ” (RSO, xxix, 1954) should be consulted ; also W. Baumgartner's “ Israeli- 
tisch-Griechische Sagenbeziehungen " (Schweizer Archiv f. Volkskunde, vol. lxi, 
1944). In the summary remarks contained in these pages I have concentrated 
on specific similarities of style and idiom which are, perhaps, more susceptible to 
reasonable proof than the enumeration of common themes and legends. 

2 To mention only a few : Gordon, UM, chapter XIV ; Z. S. Harris, Develop- 
ment of the Canaanite Dialects, passim ; J. Cantineau, “ La Langue de Ras Shamra" 
in Semitica, 3 (1950) ; Fronzaroli, La Fonetica Ugaritica, pp. 75-86 ; Goetze, 
“ Is Ugaritic a Canaanite Dialect?", Language, 1941 ; H. L. Ginsberg, " The 
Classification of the North-West Semitic Languages " in Akten d. XXIV. int. 
Orient. Congr., pp. 256-7; S. Moscati, “ Il semitico di nordovest " in Studi in 
onore di G. Levi della Vida, 1956; Garbini, Jl Semitico di Nord-Ovest, 1960 ; E. 
Ullendorff, “ The Position of Ugaritic within the Semitic Languages ”, Tarbiz, 
1954-5. 
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two texts (Gordon Nos. 75 and 77) which represent either a 
variant dialect or an older stage of Ugaritic. For, as.I have 
shown elsewhere, the position of the cuneiform character (16) 
in the Uganitic alphabetic order makes it highly probable that the 
sound shift d>d occurred after the formation of the Ugaritic 
alphabet. We are thus in the exceptionally fortunate position of 
being able to observe in Ugaritic the actual evolution of a sound- 
shift which is well attested in part of the North-West Semitic 
area. 

From a graphic and alphabetic point of view the Ugaritic 
letters appear by and large in the same order as is known to us 
from the Phoenician-Hebrew system. There are, however, 
eight additional symbols which are distributed as follows : 2, a, 5 
are clearly innovations and as such were placed at the end (after t). 
The remaining five characters reveal no detectable reason for 
their sequential arrangement, either on phonetic or graphic 
grounds, for h is placed between g and d (as in Arabic where, 
however, the arrangement is based on similarity of shape), § 
between Ë and l, d (or z) between m and n, z between n and s, and 
š between t and t. 

The Ugaritic sound inventory includes interdentals (which 
later disappeared in Phoenician, Hebrew, and Aramaic) and 
uvular fricatives (likewise absent in those languages) The 
morphology reveals the three-case Semitic declension (visible in 
nouns ending in 'u, ‘i, `a), the feminine element -f, and other 
archaic features of which traces can at times still be discerned in 
Hebrew. There are also many ambiguities which occasionally 
complicate our understanding of the literary sources ; thus b and 
l stand for “ from " in addition to their usual meaning, and | is 
both affirmative and negative—and not always can context be 
relied upon to determine which is intended. The mimation 
suffix -m (so well known from Akkadian and South Arabian—to 
bedevil classification still further !) is of very uncertain force and 
does not appear to be affected by either case or status. The verb 
shows a developed system of moods and a Saf‘el causative. The 
syntax, as far as can be judged from poetical texts, corresponds to 
the usual requirements of Semitic sentence structure. 

1 Driver issue of the J.S.S., autumn 1962. 
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The Ugaritic vocabulary deserves more profound study than 
it has received hitherto, There has beer a good deal of special 
pleading by those who detect particular affinities with Arabic? or . 
any other Semitic language. I have found it quite diverting, 
though not very proficable, to make out a case for Ugaritic pro- 
pinquity to every single Semitic language in turn. What would 
be of value, however, is not the tracing of chance relations 
between individual roots but the collection of complete semantic 
fields. There can be little doubt that such an investigation 
would strengthen our impression of Ugaritic as a North-West 
Semitic language which, in its literary character, reflects not only 
its Semitic hinterland but also forms a bridge towards other 
civilizations in the Eastern Mediterranean. The linguistic and 
literary factors thus combine with historical and cultural elements 
to present a unified picture of an early Canaanite city-state which 
repays the closest study by anyone who wishes to understand the 
world of the Old Testament or who tries to appreciate the 
Homeric epics against a wider background or who endeavours to 
gain an insight into the workings of an ancient Semitic tongue in 
its relationship to the other representatives of the group. Ugar- 
itic has taught us that “ no longer can we assume that Greece is 
the hermetically sealed Olympian miracle, any more than we can 


consider Israel the vacuum-packed miracle from Sinai ”.? 


1 Al-Yasin, The Lexical Relation between Ugaritic and Arabic (New York, 1952). 
2 Gordon, HUCA, 1955, p. 108. 


SECTION III 
SEMITICS 


What is a Semitic Language? (*) 


(A problem of linguistic identification) 


E. ULLENDORFF — St. Andrews 


This paper sets out to examine, within the very limited time at 
my disposal, the criteria which usually impel us to call a language ‘ Se- 
mitic’. On what characteristics is this identification based, and to what 
extent is our judgment impressionistic rather than rigorously descriptive 
and of such scientific or testable soundness as would satisfy a modern 
linguist? The choice of this subject needs, perhaps, little excuse if we 
consider that this problem — so central to our field of studies — has not 
been investigated at an International Orientalist Congress, if I am not 
mistaken, since 1894 when Hermann Reckendorf read a paper to the 
Geneva meeting entitled ‘ Zur Karakteristik ‘der Semitischen Spra- 
chen " (1). Almost exactly half-way between the Geneva Congress and 
our session today, A. Ungnad published, in 1925, a small study on “ Das 
Wesen des Ursemitischen ”. While one can only contemplate with ad- 
miration and humility the great work accomplished by Reckendorf and 
Ungnad in the fields of Arabic syntax and Akkadian, respectively, their 
attempts at establishing and defining the character of Semitic must be 
judged to have been curiously unsuccessful. This is true in particular 
of Ungnad’s approach guided as it was by propositions that were unten- 
able and outmoded already in his day (?). 

The following remarks will, to some extent, be critical and method- 
ological, but I hope to be able to make one or two constructive sug- 
gestions in the concluding part. 

One of the most difficult tasks for the linguist is the establishment 
of the identity of a language in precise rather than impressionistic terms. 


(*) Text of a paper read at the 24th International Congress of 
Orientalists, Munich 1957. Footnotes have been added. 

(!) Actes du dixième Congrès International des Orientalistes, troisième 
partie, section IJ, pp. 3-9, Leiden 1897. 

(à) Thus he speaks in the Preface (op. cit., p. 5) of the absolute 
necessity that peoples who flourished 5000 years ago must have been 
thinking more primitively and that “ihre Sprache muss deshalb viel 
einfacher gewesen sein als die unsrige ". His attempt to displace Arabic 
as the Semitic proto-type and to assign this position to Akkadian is bas- 
ed on equally fallacious eem Cf. also the apposite remarks in G. Ri- 
naldi, Le lingue semitiche (1954), p. 24. 
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If such descriptive and unambiguous identification is complicated for 
one single language, this is a fortiori the case where a whole group of 
languages, such as Semitic, is concerned. We can usually recognize a 
Semitic language when we meet one — just as we recognize our friends 
by their face, their gait, or their clothes. Yet we all know how difficult 
it is to describe a person with any degree of accuracy: Brown eyes, black 
hair, a large nose, etc., are all characteristics which, even cumulatively 
and in this combination, apply to a large number of people — just as 
many of the alleged distinctive features of Semitic may be found in other 
language groups as well('). Moreover, most of these are highly subject- 
ive criteria which may not withstand critical inquiry. 

. There is another question which deserves preliminary mention. 
While it may be easy to recognize, through experience and impression, 
a Semitic language of the type represented by, say, Arabic or Ethiopic 
or Ugaritic, where the Semitic character is most fully and most clearly 
developed, the position would be very different with regard to modern 
Hebrew or Amharic or Sogotri. In those cases our historical knowledge 
of genetic relationships would decide the matter, but we might well have 
prolonged doubts and hesitations if we were ignorant of genealogical 
ramifications; especially when we notice the abandonment of much of 
the orthodox Semitic vocabulary, the surrender of most of the accepted 
phonological notions, the complete disintegration of Semitic syntax, 
and considerable inroads even into the systeme fermé (2) of the morphology. 
In other words: it would be a diachronic rather than a synchronic-de- 
scriptive approach that would determine classification; we would be 
guided by our knowledge of genealogical circumstances and not bv a 
tvpological analysis. I shall return to this later on. 

The closeness and relationship of the Semitic languages to each 
other and their essential unity had been recognized by Muslim and Jewish 
grammarians as early as the tenth century. The view that all Semitic 
languages stand in such proximity to one another that their affinity can 
be observed ‘ at a glance’ has frequently been put forward and was most 
recently asserted by B. Spuler in the Semitistik volume of the Handbuch 
der Orientalistik (3). I take it that Spuler and others are thinking in this 
connexion ‘of some of the so-called classical languages only, for the re- 
lationship between, say, Gurage and Ugaritic or Mandaean and Akkadian 
(despite geographical proximity in the latter case) can scarcely be called 
patent or obvious. And this is one of the points where manv introductory 
outlines of the characteristics of Semitic seem to me somewhat deficient: 
they rarely embrace, either in area or in time, al} the languages that are 
customarily termed Semitic. 


( Cf. H. B. Rosen, Ha'ivrit selanu (Tel Aviv 1955), p. 29. Rosen 
is one of the few who have given serious attention to the identity of 
Hebrew. 

(3) Cf. psi y Linguistique Historique et Linguistique Générale 
ה‎ 1948), 

) Part ' (Leiden 1953), p. 3. 
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Among the best and most helpful introductions to the Semitic 
Sprachtypus (*) I would name G. Bergsträsser’s first chapter in his Ein- 
führung in die Semitischen Sprachen (Munich 1928) and Marcel Cohen’s 
section on Langues Chamito-Sémiliques in Les Langues du Monde? (Paris 
1952). The most recent description, by B. Spuler, is unhappily marred 
by a number of factual inaccuracies and methodological weaknesses (1), 
though some of the latter are counterbalanced by Fiick’s penetrating 
remarks in the same work (3). 


(*) There are, of course, other excellent summaries such as Nöl- 
deke's classic Semitic Languages (Encyclopaedia Britannica 4-19), Broc- 
kelmann's brief résumé on p. 5 of his Grundriss; J. Pedersen in Reallexikon 
der Vorgeschichte, vol. XII, pp. 14-50; H. Fleisch, Introduction à l'étude 
des langues sémitiques, Paris 1947; G. Rinaldi, op. cit.; S. Moscati, Storia 
e civiltà dei Semitt, esp. second edition of the German translation (1955), 
pp. 22-29; etc., etc. 

(3) Op. cit., pp. 3-31. Among the inaccuracies one might mention 
the description of ‘ayin and h (p. 6 as exclusively Semitic (even the par- 
tial correction in vol. II, p. 386, is not sufficiently far-reaching); the out- 
line of the articulation of the emphatic sounds (ibidem); the promiscuous 
use of ‘ palatal’ and ' velar ' (pp. 6-7); failure to mention certain modern 
Ethiopian languages among those in which spirantization occurs; nor 
is it clear (ibidem) why, on one hand, the consonantal sounds of ESA 
are only ‘ unvollständig erschliessbar ', while, on the other, it is asserted 
that spirantization is unknown in ESA when, in the nature of things, 
we are quite unable to say anything on this particular point. The sta- 
tement (p. 8) that Arabic ' hat p immer zu f verschoben ' would presuppose 
that p is the original sound, whereas we have no evidence that Arabic 
ever possessed a p sound (see Ullendorff, Semitic Languages of Ethiopia, 
pp. 105-108). The observation (on p. 13) ' àhnlich im Athiopischen ' 
is in this unqualified form not correct; precisely the same applies to the 
remark (p. 19) ‘das Amharische kennt Ausnahmen '. Spuler is obviously 
unaware (p. 20) of the important contributions to syntactical studies 
in the Ethiopian languages made by F. Praetorius, M. Cohen, and others. 
Ethiopic ought to have been included among the languages which possess 
‘oblique Personalpronomina ' (p. 21) and especially among those which 
introduce the direct object by / with proleptic use of the pronoun (pp. 21- 
22). As to the modern Semitic languages of Ethiopia, Spuler appears 
to be aware only of Amharic, Tigre and Tigrina (p. 30). 

Among methodological weaknesses the most serious is the author's 
failure to heed Fück's justified insistence (p. 39) on the necessity of ap- 
plying contemporary trends in general linguistics to the Semitic field 
as well. Phonetics and phonology are never properly distinguished, and 
most of the phonetic observations have a rather amateurish ring (e. g. 
the description of ‘ayin as ' der erste Laut beim Erbrechen ' - p. 6). One 
might also refer to similar shortcomings on pp. 8, 14, 18, etc., where fail- 
ure to take account of modern linguistic notions leads to rather unhappy 
results. i 

It is, perhaps, a little unfair to inveigh against Spuler's deficiencies 
in this field, for he is, of course, best known as a distinguished Islamic 
historian. But in venturing into this arena (and in the essential intro- 
ductory part to an important instrument de travail) he lays himself open 
to critical scrutiny. ב‎ 

(3) Op. cit, pp. 38-39. Cf. also Harris Birkeland, ' Some Reflex- 
ions on Semitic and Structural Linguistics’ (Roman Jakobson Fest- 
schrift 1956). See the present writer's remarks in Journal of Semitic 
Studies, July 1957, p. 251. 
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It has become a commonplace that the most characteristic trait 
of the Semitic languages lies in the special relationship between con- 
sonant and vowel )(. It must not, however, be supposed — as has 
sometimes been done — that the great preponderance of the consonants 
over the vowels is expressed in numerical terms. The late and greatly 
lainented Jean Cantineau has found that in classical Arabic (where we 
have 26 consonant phonemes and only three vowel phonemes) the aver- 
age text will have a distribution of 52% consonants and 48% vowels (2). 
In statistical samples in Ethiopic I have encountered a consonant pre- 
dominance in a ratio of about 5:4 (3). This is about the proportion at- 
tested for many Indo-European languages, so that it is impossible to 
draw any conclusions for the character of Semitic from this particular 
feature. On the other hand, the general assertion that in Semitic meaning 
reposes entirely )( on consonants has, on the face of it, a good deal to 
commend it, although — as we shall see presently — the use of ‘ en- 
tirely ' is hardly justified. I take it that ‘ meaning ’ in this context stands 
for primary semantic distinctions, for the modifications, most often of 
a granımatical nature, brought about by vowels convey meaning-variants 
and are thus at least of secondary semantic significance. 

Yet, here again we have parallels to this phenomenon in other 
language groups, though probably on a less massive scale. Internal 
vowel changes, indicative of purely grammatical rather than lexical 
distinctions, occur in Indo-European languages; the somewhat hack- 
neyed English sing, sang, sung, song or speak, spoke — give, gave, etc., 
exhibit vowel changes for grammatical purposes in an otherwise stable 
consonantal environment. There are even types of ‘ internal plurals’, 
such as goose — geese or mouse — mice, etc., where vowel modifications 
are responsible for the changes in grammatical category. It is, therefore, 
impossible to define, unequivocally, the identity of a Semitic language 
in terms of: 


consonants — carriers of ' Wurzelbedeutung ' (in Bergstrüsser's 
terminology); 
vowels = modifiers. 


Moreover, Bergstrasser (loc. cit.) had already pointed out that this special 
relationship between vowel and consonant appeared to be restricted to 
the area of the verb and direct verbal derivatives. In many nouns he 
sees evidence of an earlier position in which the relationship between 
consonant and vowel did not differ significantly from that obtaining in 


) E. g. do p ren op. cit., p. 6; Spuler, op. cit., p. 9; Cohen, 
op. i pp, 8 
(2) SL XLII, 1 (1946), p. 93. 
ge Cf. E. UNendorff, Semitic Languages of Ethiopia (London 1955), 
p. 1 
(!) See Bergsträsser, loc. cif. (' ausschliesslich "1. Spuler, loc. cit. 
(“lediglich "1. 
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other languages. Bergsträsser does not adduce any examples, but there 
are many instances, particularly of bi-consonantal nouns (1): 


Hebrew ‘ab ‘father’ - 'eb ‘ bud’ — ob ‘ bag’; 
‘em ‘mother’ - "im ‘if’; 
zar ‘stranger’ — zer ‘ border’. 


And there exists a not negligible number of bi-consonantals (such as 
Akkadian pu ‘ mouth’ with its cognates in Hebrew and Arabic, etc., 
‘af in Ethiopic, ab in Agaw, af in Somali, etc.) (?) where vowels form 
an integral part of the semantic pattern — quite indistinguishable from 
their role in, for instance, Indo-European languages (3) The same is 
true of pronouns, prepositions, particles, etc. 

Such cases are not, however, limited to bi-consonantals; among 
tri-consonantals (though their number is probably smaller) 1 would 
mention: 


Arabic gimal ' camels’ — gamal ' beauty’; 


Hebrew ‘drdb ‘evening’ — "0708 ' mixture ’; 
häräb ‘sword’ — horáb ‘drought '; 
Ethiopic sämun ‘ week’ — sämen ' north’; 
Tigrina sämay ‘heaven’ — semuy ‘famous’, etc., etc. 


I must now pass on to another of those alleged marks of Semitic 
identity, one that is closely bound up with the relation between consonant 
and vowel: I refer to triliterality. May I submit at once that even this 
much canvassed characteristic cannot be accepted as a safe and un- 
equivocal indication in the Semitic identity card. In the first place, tri- 
consonantal morphemes are, it appears, quite wide-spread in Indo- 
European (and probably other) languages as well — as had, of course, 
long been claimed by H. Möller and A. Cuny (*). And, secondly, while 
it is true to say that tri-consonantal elements (either due to Systemzwang 
or to other causes to be discussed presently) are predominant in most 
Semitic languages, there are significant exceptions which upset any 
attempt at discovering a uniform pattern. Not only is there a prepon- 
derance of bi-radicals in the Cushitic languages (which, I would submit, 
must not be neglected, as they form an integral part of the Hamito- 
Semitic ensemble), but there are notable bi-consonantal areas in such 


)( To what extent this fact may be considered relevant to the 
evidence that many Semitic tri-consonantal roots are reducible to ori- 
ginal bi-consonantal forms, will be considered later on. 

) Cf. M. Cohen, Essai comparatif sur le vocabulaire et la phoué- 
lique du Chamito-Sémitique (Paris 1947) No. 380. i 

(8) This disposes of Spuler’s (op. cit., p. 10) Schaf, schief, Schiff, 
etc., which he judged to “im Semitischen ausgeschlossen '. 

) See esp. Cuny, Invitation à l'étude comparative des langues Indo- 
Européennes et des langues Chamito- Sémitiques (Bordeaux 1946), pp. 216-7. 
Cf. also H. B. Rosen, /oc. cit. 
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languages as Akkadian (1), Amharic (where phonetic processes have reduc- 
ed many tri-literals to biliterals) (s), modern South-Arabian, etc. More- 
over, it is probably generally accepted nowadays, on what must be 
considered cogent evidence, that historically many tri-consonantal words 
represent, in fact, extensions of originally bi-consonantal elements (®). 
There are not only the old common Semitic nouns such as 'b, 'm, "A. 
ym, dm, etc., but William Wright (*) had already drawn attention to 
certain simple bases which run through a large number of ‘ roots’ com- 
mon to most Semitic languages (5), such as ff ‘to divide ' (or fr), gt — qd 
‘to cut ', etc. G. R. Driver has given us an excellent outline (*) of these 
verbal expansions, with the additional consonant in initial, medial, or 
final position. 


As examples I might mention: 


a) in initial position: ram ‘to have compassion ' — nhm ' to con- 
sole ’; f 

b) in medial position: sdf ‘to scorch’ — šzf ‘to make brown, 
burn '; 

c) in final position: zry(A) ‘to scatter’ — zr' ‘to sow’. 


Additional support for this view is offered by the geminate type 
of the Semitic verb (with identical second and third consonants) - such 
as Arabic mdd ' to stretch ', fry ' to escape ’, etc. It appears that in these 
cases the device of gemination was emploved to create tri-consonantals 
from original bi-consonantals. That this is not mere speculation may 
be inferred from the fact that Semitic otherwise shuns identical or homor- 
ganic consonants in verb morphemes — as has been shown by J. H. Green- 
berg in a masterly study (7). 

From the examples adduced in the foregoing it would appear that 
the original semantic connotation reposed on two radicals and that 
the third acted merely as a modifier. Since the scope for vowel modi- 
fications in a bi-consonantal morpheme was extremelv limited, I would 
suppose that additional consonants as modifiers fulfilled very much the 
sort of task that was assigned to vowels in the tri-consonantal scheme. 

If all these considerations combined do not suffice to dispose of 
the notion that triliterality defines adequately the identity of Semitic, 


(4) Cf. von Soden, Grundriss der akkadischen Grammatik, §§ 50, 51,73. 

(2) A return, therefore, — though in very different circumstances — 
to the original bi-consonantal system in Semitic (see below). 

(3) It is claimed (by Cuny, loc. cit.) that the same was true of Indo- 
European, but I am not competent to assess the value of the evidence. 

(4) Comparative Grammar, p. 32. 

(5) See also B. Landsberger, /slamica II, pp. 361-5. 

(OI Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System, chapter II. Professor 
Driver has since shown me, privately, some very impressive examples 
of bi-radicals being turned into tri-literal verbs by affixing prepositional 
and similar elements. 

(7) Word VI, 1950, pp. 1672-181. 
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we might have a glance at the ‘ dissolution of roots’ which has taken 
place in Semitic words of many languages. In Akkadian it is, of course, 
well known that many bi-consonantals were created by the disappearance 
of the laryngals: /ému Yfm, rdmu V rhm, etc. In the south-Ethiopian 
languages .far-reaching phonetic processes have made havoc of the tri- 
consonantal system (1). One or two examples must suffice: 


Amharic laf y wld ‘boy’; 
Harari kud Ykbd ‘ liver’; 
Gurage na'à Yrhq ‘to be far’ 


From modern Syriac I would quote zona Yzbr ‘time’, gora Vgbr ‘ hus- 
band’; and from many instances in modern South Arabian: ui ybi 
' house ', gel ] 20] ° mountain’, lun Vibn ^ white’. 

Since indulgence in the etymological game cannot ‘be part of an 
acceptable method of linguistic classification (not only on account of 
its obvious hazards, but also because in many instances we have no 
means of arriving at satisfactory etymologies; that applies in particular 
to the Cushitic languages), we have to recognize the strictly limited help 
which triliterality can render in our context. 

I can do no more than mention one or two of the other peculiar- 
ities that have been claimed to be characteristics of the Semitic languages. 
There are, first of all, the laryngals, and especially ‘ayin and h. The for- 
mer occurs also in Cushitic (2) and apparently in some Caucasian langua- 
ges D), while the latter appears in Berber languages and also seems to 
have been part of the old Indo-European sound-structure ($). The so- 
called emphatic sounds were almost certainly originally pronounced as 
glottalized ejectives (5); they are very wide-spread and frequent in the 
Cushitic languages (®). 

Parataxis was the guiding principle of Semitic syntax, yet intri- 
cately sub-ordinated clauses are the rule in Amharic and many of the 
modern Ethiopian tongues. The customary position of the verb at the 
beginning of the sentence had already been disturbed in Akkadian (?), 
and in most of the Semitic languages still spoken the original order is 
now the exception rather than the rule. If we take three Semitic lan- 
guages, widely separated in time and area, such as Akkadian, modeni 
Hebrew, and Amharic, we shall observe a number of interesting parallels; 
and had we been ignorant of the historical and geographical circumstan- 
ces, we might well have supposed some direct, possibly genetic, connexion. 


(4) Ullendorff, Sem. Langg. of Ethiopia, p. 104 segq.; Africa, 1950, 
pp. 342-3; Leslau, Lingua, April 1957. 

(3 Ullendorff, op. cit., p. 43. 

(3) Spuler, of. cit., p. 6. 

(à Cuny; op. cit., chapter VIII. R. A. Crossland, Transact. Phil. 
Soc., 1951. 

(s) So also Bergsträsser, op. ctl., p. 5. 

) Ullendorfi, op. cit., pp. 151-7. 

(7) Cf. von Soden, op. cit., § 130. 
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And though there is naturally no causal nexus (beyond Urverwandtschaft), 
we may detect a superficial similarity of causes: two of these tongues, 
Akkadian and Amharic, have been subjected to the impact of their sub- 
strata, Sumerian and Cushitic, respectively, while one, modern Hebrew, 
has become receptive to Indo-European admixtures. And the results 
of these varying processes are not, dissimilar: deep-going changes in the 
phonological system (!) and in the syntax, marked fluctuations in the 
vocabulary, and considerable resistance to change in the morphology 
of the verb. 

Yet, to assert that modern Hebrew or Amharic have lost their 
Semitic identity would simply be begging the question. At what point 
does a language lose its Semitic identity? No doubt there are psychologic- 
al factors to be taken into account; and I feel sure that both Israelis and 
Ethiopians would demur, were they told that their language had ceased 
to be Semitic, but the linguist requires obviously more objective criteria. 
While a historical-diachronic examination would clearly re-affiinn the 
Semitic connexion, a purely descriptive and typological investigation 
would be far less conclusive. For — as Fück has rightly said (2) — we 
must recognize that there may well be languages which are no longer 
Semitic just as there may be others that are not yet Semitic. In the case 
we have been discussing here, I should myself feel inclined to attach 
sufficient weight to the essentially unimpaired verbal system to uphold 
the Semitic identification. 

If many of the arguments so far have been negative in setting forth 
some of the flaws in the traditional modes of Semitic linguistic character- 
ization, I must now conclude with some very brief and summary sug- 
gestions which, I hope, may be found helpful in assessing the nature 
of a Semitic language. 

1) In any discussion of Semitic linguistic identity it seems to me 
of great importance and fruitfulness to consider the Hamito-Semitic 
languages as a whole. The concurrence of most of the principal data 
in morphologv as well as a general homogeneity of the phonological 
structures should suffice to affirm not merely affinity but genetic con- 
nexion (3). This recognition and its methodological value are principally 
associated with the name and work of Marcel Cohen (*). 

2) Structural patterns have not been sufficiently used for the 
establishment of linguistic identity and classification, but they clearly 
offer a reliable indication. There are not only the pioneering studies of 


(!) It seems to me now that I have previously (Sem. Langg. of 
Ethiopia, p. 223) somewhat overstated the resistance of the phonetic- 
phonological structure. 

(2) Handb. d. Onentalisttk, HI, 1, p. 39. 

(3) Cf. M. Cohen, Scientia, Nov. 1951. 

(4) Among his precursors L. Reinisch deserves very special men- 
tion, while O. Rössler, J. H. Greenberg, and W. Leslau should be named 
among those who have followed him. See also A. Klingenheben, Präfix- 
und Sufhxkonjugalionen des Hamitosemitischen in Mitteilungen des In- 
stituls für Orientforschune, IV, 1956, pp. 211-277. 
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general principle by Z. S. Harris (a great linguistic theoretician and Se- 
mitist — an all too - 4 combination), but also such valuable work 
of detail as Greenberg's ‘‘ Patterning of Root Morphemes in Semitic ” (1) 
to which I have already alluded. Landsberger (in an important contri- 
bution) (8) and von Soden (*) have given welcome attention to the pro- 
blem of incompatibility of sound units in Akkadian and Semitic in ge- 
neral. Here is a most fertile area for comparative as well as descriptive- 
classificatory work on the composition of Semitic root morphemes, 
including such questions as syllabic constitution, consonant clusters, 
etc. (9. : 

3) Though vocabulary is a notoriously unstable factor and exposed 
to borrowings, changes, substitution, loss,: and above all to purely for- 
tuitous resemblances, vet well distributed sectors of common stock still 
offer a ready, if not always completely reliable, guide to the establishment 
of relations of the more obvious type. ‘ Lexical resemblances, whether 
in roots or in inflectional morphemes ' (š), cannot be rejected out of 
hand. ' 

4) Statistical studies can render much help, and it seems that the 
full resources of this discipline have barely been tapped. Some notions 
of comparative lexical studies with statistical calculations have been 
offered by H. A. Gleason (9), but in this particular sphere I feel the ha- 
zards are still very considerable. More readily susceptible to the statist- 
ical approach are the areas of phonology, morphology, and syntax. 
Statistical samplings and calculations are often a salutary corrective to 
mere impressions (which often turn out to have been erroneous) and may 
also throw into sharp relief common features which had not previously 
been recognized as significant. As examples in the phonological sphere 
I would mention J. Cantineau’s studies in classical Arabic and Hebrew. 
Or: statistical work has proved that the general assumption that the 
prepalatals in Tigriüa are borrowed from Amharic cannot be maintain- 
ed (7). Similarly, a statistical study of the Ethiopic verb, by M. Cohen 
and some of his pupils (5), has brought to light some interesting facts. 
This method may be employed with advantage to test common features, 
real or alleged, between Semitic and other language groups. 

5) Isoglosses and the detection of isoglottic bundles are another, 
and often helpful, means of linguistic identification. Rosen has employed 


)1( Word VI (1950). 

(3 XIX Congr. Int. Or., p. 450 segg. 

8) Op. cit, § 51. 

OI Ullendorfi, op. cil., p. 198 seg]. Rosen, op. cil., has done useful 
work in this sphere for Israeli Hebrew; see esp. p. 157 ft. 

)( D. Westermann, ' African Linguistic Classification’ (Africa 
1952, 250) quoting from Greenberg's ' Studies in African Linguistic 
Classification ' 

) An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics, New York 1955, 
p. 338 seqq. 

p ) Sem. Langg. of Ethiopia, pp. 130-2. See also H. J. Polotsky, 

JAOS 1947, pp. 143-4. 
(sy Rassegna di Studi Etiopici, IX (1950), p. 41 seqq. 
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this method with some success for the establishment of certain inner- 
Semitic relationships )1( 

6) There is little doubt that mental patterns offer another means 
of classification, though one that is still of a very hazardous nature. I 
am thinking here of those theories which go under the name of the ' Sapir- 
Whorf hypothesis ' (). Their aims are, broadly, the interpretation of 
grammatical and mental categories through contrastive linguistic studies. 
Linguistic identification can, according to Sapir and Whorf, be helped 
along by a kind of linguistic relativity based on the notion that users 
of markedly different grammars are pointed by their grammars towards 
different types of observations and must arrive at somewhat different 
views of the world. Ethnolinguistic research requires the determination, 
as accurately as possible, of the structural and semantic patterns of a 
language. The fashions of speaking found in a language comprise a par- 
tial description of the thought world of its speakers. These considerations 
may, in time, offer us vet another means of determining what a Semitic 
language is. 


THE FORM OF THE DEFINITE ARTICLE IN ARABIC 
AND OTHER SEMITIC LANGUAGES 


BY 
EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


Is ai the form in which the definite article appears in classical 
Arabic? ! Before endeavoring to answer this (by no means very 
novel) question I ought to explain what I am ro setting out to do in 
the ensuing observations: I am not surveying the various means, 
current in some Semitic languages, of rendering a noun definite; 
I shall not deal with the syntactical periphrasis of the article common 
in Aramaic and Ethiopic, nor with mimation and nunation ? and 
the question of a prefixed or suffixed article. I shall instead try to 
ascertain the earliest form of. Zait in Arabic and see whether the 
considerations valid for Arabic might not apply to some other Semitic 
languages as well. 

The definite article in classical Arabic may appear in four different 
forms: 


(1) °a/—at the beginning of an utterance (’a/-baytu) 
(2) /—in any position—except as at (1) (f? /-bayli) 


(3) >a plus first consonant of following noun, that is, at the beginning 
of an utterance (ar-rajulu) 


(4) a sound identical with the first consonant of following noun, that 
is, in any position—except as at (3) (dahaba r-rajulu). 


1 The principal arguments contained in this paper were first advanced by me, 
some 25 years ago, in an unpublished M.A. thesis. It was only after the completion 
of that dissertation that I gained access to A. J. Wensinck’s “The article of deter- 
mination in Arabic” in Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen 
71, serie A, No. 3 (Amsterdam, 1931). As I still find myself in substantial agree- 
ment with several of the points made in Wensinck’s excellent paper (which 
appears to have been overlooked in nearly all subsequent discussion of this 
subject), it might not come amiss to restate the position briefly in contemporary 
terms. 

s Cf. L. J. Gelb, “La mimazione e la nunazione nelle lingue semitiche” in 
Rivista degli studi orientali, X11 (1929-30); J. Kuryłowicz, “La mimation et Particle 
én arabe,” Ar. Or., XVIII (1950), 1-2. Unhappily, I find it difficult in this case 
to accept the conclusions reached by this distinguished linguist. Garbini, H 
Semitico di Nord-Ovest, 117 ff.; A. F. L. Beeston, A Descriptive Grammar of Epi- 
graphic South Arabian, 30-31; etc. See also GLECS, V (1948-51), 79 ff. 
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Statistically speaking, forms (1) and (3) are rare, while the sandhi 
forms under (2) and (4) are of roughly equal frequency. This state 
of affairs is confirmed not only by frequency sampling, ! but also by 
these considerations: (a) contextual forms heavily outnumber cases 
where the noun with definite article happens to occur in initial 
position; (b) in Arabic sentence structure, an utterance usually begins 
with a verb; (c) cases under (2) and (4) are of roughly equal frequency, 
because the consonants ‘rhich determine the distinction between 
(2) and (4) are, in each case, fourteen. It must be emphasized from 
the outset that this analysis is based on phonetic reality and not on 
the graphic fiction which the conventional modes of spelling have 
brought about: as far as the purely consonantal graphic picture is 
concerned, -here is no visual difference between the four pronuncia- 
tion patterns outlined above. The Jeffers * and / appear in each one of 
these four instances, although—as in case (4)—they represent no 
actual discernible sound. 

The fact that the two groups of consonants, which determine the 
character of the Arabic definite article, contain each fourteen sounds 
might by itself suggest an arbitrary and artificial distribution: 
’al-hurifu l-qamariya: ' b j b b š f q &R m b w y 
"al-burüfu S-Samsiya: ttddrasisdtzin 

The position in classical Arabic is described by Zamakhshari 
(al-Mufassal, ed. Broch, 193; Cairo edn. 1323 H., 399): 

Jk bi dl, da AM by Q A Lyla צנ‎ Qué Gall CST Of cllk 
2.5 oeh eh Call, Ji, 

The opinions of Arab grammarians on the original form of barf 
al-ta‘rif® are divided (a/-Mafassal, ed. Broch, p. 153, Cairo edn. 
p. 326): 


1 For this sampling, I have used 10 pages of Ibn Khaldiin’s Mugaddima and 
several columns of the newspaper A/- Abram. 

2 It is interesting to note that the sequence of consonants here differs from 
the usual alphabetical order (which is largely dictated by resemblances in the 
shape of characters) and appears to be inspired by phonetic considerations 
(cf. Ibn Ya'‘is, Sharh al-mufassal, ed. Jahn [Leipzig, 1882-86], 1479). Arab gram- 
marians were aware of phonetic factors, and the arrangement in the present case 
may well throw some light on the pronunciation of certain consonants; for 
example, d which follows $ and may thus be taken as a lateral (so also Vollers, 
Volkssprache und Schriftsprache im alten Arabien [Strasbourg, 1906], 13, and especially 
C. Rabin, Ancient West- Arabian, 33; Rabin, ibid., also offers further bibliographical 
indications). The distribution of consonants in this a/-Mufassal passage is as 
follows: dentals (Gd f); interdentals (z d 7); sibilants (y + z); laterals (£ 4); 
liquids (n r [and /, if account is taken of fi mitlihä]), 

3 This is itself, of course, a transliteration (as suggested by the editor of this 
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Lo ola 4% La i? iS dy wx te Cull Ae: Q ien pail olay 
U כב‎ Lo patel Ul, Aa Se d pl om O Ra Se sch ol Sg 

In accordance with their view, Khalil and his school call the Arabic 
article e, YI, whereas Sibawaihi and other Arab grammarians 
refer to it as uJ eY. Khalil's opinion is somewhat more consistent 
insofar as he considers exclusively the graphic picture, while Sibawaihi 
takes some account also of pronunciation—though without being 
able to rid himself of the compelling impact of the spelling pettern. 

Thus far the rules of classical Arabic which are, however, unlikely 
to have reflected the true’ position in an actual speech community. 
Study of the spoken literary language and a few of the modern 
dialects reveals a somewhat different situation: In Egyptian Arabic 
k and g are included among the “sun letters": ik&ifab “the book’ , 
iggamal “the camel".! j is similarly treated in Syria and Palestine, 2 
the Sudan, 5 Libya and other parts of North Africa, + and in Central 
Arabia. 5 In the dialect of Dhofar, Rhodokanakis ® found that the 
range of the “sun letters” had been extended to embrace q as well as 
the labials:? for example, eb-bint, ef-feras (“butterfly”), etc. Modern 
Arabic dialects thus show a remarkable lack of uniformity with 
regard to the form of the definite article. Since doubling ® of the first 
consonant of a noun (for the purpose of definiteness) occurs also in 
connection with £, g, (J), q, b, f, and m, only the following “moon 
letters” remain constant in all circumstances: > P 5 * 2 2 ₪ y. The last 
two are semivowels and may, therefore, be neglected in the present 
context. It. will be noticed at once that the remaining six consonants 
are all laryngals or pharyngals. 


————— -— n 


volume in his notes to contributors) and sei a transcription, that is, a representa- 
tion of the spelling pattern and not of actual sound features. 

1 Nallino, L’arabo parlato in Egitto, 10; T. F. Mitchell, An Introduction to 
Egyptian Colloquial Arabic, 15. 

2 Haddad and Irany, Standard Colloquial Arabic (Jerusalem, 1955), 36; Berg- 
strässer, Zum arabischen Dialekt von Damaskus (Hanover, 1924). 

š J. S. Trimingham, Sudan Colloquial Arabic, 12. 

+ E. Panetta, L'arabo parlato a Bengasi, 11 (Rome, 1943), 53; Margais, Le dialecte 
de Tlemcen, 116; Stumme, Märchen und Gedichie aus der Stadt Tripolis, 206; idem, 
Grammatik des tunesischen Arabisch. 

`5 Socin, Diwan aus Centralarabien; Volles, op. cit., 10, 27; Rabin, op. cit., 31, 126. 

6 Der vulgärarabische Dialekt im Dhofar, 1I, 110. 

? Landberg (Etudes II, Datinah, 281 ff): “La prononciation em-bareb (class. 

sll), seule usitée en Syrie, Palestine et en Egypte, ne renferme pas l'article 
sudatabique, mais c'est une assimilation sous l'influence du 7." 

8 ] avoid the expression “assimilation” for the time being, as this term implies 
a definite view as to the origin of this process. 
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The significance of this fact is evident and recalls the special position 
of laryngals 1 in Hebrew and certain other Semitic languages (see 
below). Doubling or lengthening ? of the initial consonant of the 
“definite” noun can take place in connection with all sounds—except 
laryngals. An explanation of the form of the Arabic definite article, 
based on statistical reality, ought to proceed from this position. It 
is not, therefore, / (let alone 7) and its assimilation to the “sun letters” 
that constitutes the origina] mark of definiteness in Arabic; it is, in 
fact, the doubling or lengthening of the initial consonant of a noun 
which connotes “‘determination” (though doubling was suspended 
in a minority of cases, that is with laryngals, thus leading to the 
appearance of / as a dissimilatory phenomenon). It seems to me, 
therefore, that the true explanation of the genesis of the Arabic 
definite article is diametrically opposed to that generally canvassed. 
Such lengthening of the initial consonant did not, of course, occasion 
any difficulty in the normal flow of speech; in the relatively small 
number of instances where it occurred at the beginning of an utterance 
we witness the emergence of a prosthetic vowel (hamzat al-was/). 

It is not difficult to gauge why / rather than initial consonant 
lengthening came, in the course of time, to be regarded as the mark 
of the definite article: / is, in both visual and acoustic terms, a much 
more conspicuous element than mere consonant duration or doubling. 
This is also likely to have been the reason for extending the sphere 
of / from the laryngals to other consonants where the perception of 
duration might conceivably have been imperfect—thus excluding 
dentals, interdentals, sibilants, and liquids. To these factors we have 
to add the systematizing tendencies of Arab grammarians who 
introduced a measure of numerical symmetry into the distribution of 
these consonants. 

Both / and z are attested as dissimilatory elements in various Semitic 
languages, and not infrequently in connection with laryngals. The 
cogent evidence of the Proto-Arabic languages will be mustered 
presently, but one need only recall such well-known cases as Aramaic 
*ha* él» ban'e], *haslaga>*hassaqa>hansaqa, Akkadian inazzig>inanzig. In 
Biblical Aramaic, gemination was often dissolved by the insertion 


1 In the following, the term “laryngals” is meant to include pharyngals as well. 
2 I am thinking here of consonant-length in very much the same way in which 
this term is more commonly applied to vowels (see D. Jones, The Phoneme, chap. 
xxii). Wensinck, op. cit., preferred the term “reinforcement” (Dutch “verster- 
king”), that is, a sound produced with greater vigor and for additional duration. 
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of zn; * the same is true of the Aramaic papyri. The close phonetic 
relationship between z and / was known already to Arab philologists. 2 

Support for this view of the origin of the Arabic definite article 
comes from the Proto-Arabic inscriptions, particularly from Lihyanite. 
In these inscriptions, the usual form of the article is 2- 3—as in the 
Canaanite languages. That the consonant following this 4 was 
doubled (again as in Canaanite) may be safely deduced from a number 
of instances in which the first consonant of the noun is a laryngal: 
and in all these cases doubling had to be dissolved by the insertion 
of n or, less commonly, / 

With non-laryngals, we have 4- in Lihyanite: br (Caskel, 4 
16, 3); Aslmn5 (Caskel, 19, 3-4; 32, 1, etc.); Amr (Caskel, 20, 5); 
hmsfr (Caskel, 28, 2), etc. 


But: 


hn’fielt (Caskel 12, 3 = Jaussen ê No. 64) 
hn‘zy (Caskel 13, 3) 

hngbr ° (Caskel 17, 2-3 = Jaussen No. 81) 
bn’ mn (Caskel 31, 8 = Müller 5 xiv, 8) 
hjbl® hasty (Caskel 77, 6 = Müller xxiii, 6) 
bjbl bm? sf] (Caskel 77, 7 = Müller xxiii, 7) 
hn’ s] (Caskel 85, 2 = Jaussen No. 63) 
bank (Caskel 75, 3 = Müller, iv, 3) 


1 Details in Bauer-Leander, Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramäischen, §13; F. 
Rosenthal, A Grammar of Biblical Aramaic, 16. 

3 Glee) Gel el (Bukhari, Tafsir, sura 11, bab 2). Cf. also, among modern 
European works, Dieth, Vademekum der Phonetik, and Grammont, Traité de 
Phonétique. 

For the different types of / in Arabic, cf. K. Petratek, “Zur Artikulation des 
sogenannten emphatischen /im Arabischen,” Ar. Or., XX (1952); C. A. Ferguson, 
“The Emphatic / in Arabic,” Language (July-September, 1956). 

3 Or, in a few rare cases, also ?, but both ? and 4 may not have been more 
than graphic carriers for prosthetic vowel elements. 

4 W. Caskel, Libyan und Lihyanisch (Cologne, 1954). Caskel’s treatment of the 
definite article (p. 68) cannot be considered satisfactory; see also my review of 
Caskel’s work in Orientalia (1955), 428-433. 

5 The final -n is of particular interest in view of the prefixed article and shows 
that it has lost all significance. 

6 Jaussen et Savignac, Mission archéologique en Arabie (Paris, 1909-22). 

7 But dgbr in Caskel, 45, 2. As for the treatment of the emphatic velar 
plosive 4, cf. Aramaic ?ar*z and ’argä (Jeremiah, X, 11), Talmudic ?a//ig = 
Greek xatéAvots or the spirantized q in Tigrinya which is pronounced like g 
in Arabic. 

s D. H. Müller, Epigraphische Denkmäler aus Arabien (Vienna, 1889). 

9 Also ARA (Caskel, 91, 8). 
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Doubling is resolved by / in bihjr (Caskel 91, 5), Alba, bibmy 
(Jaussen II, 474, No. 158). These latter forms not only demonstrate 
the transition from dn to A that is the suspension of gemination by 
/ rather than z, but they also prove that the explanation of forms like 
bn si, etc, as nif‘al* participles is farfetched: no z/f*a/ conjugation 
has been attested in Proto-Arabic, and it would indeed be odd to 
suppose that such forms were used exclusively with verbs primae 
Jaryngalis. 

In the Yemenite dialect and in West-Arabian, the definite article 
was prefixed (a)m-. The documentation is ample and has recently 
been marshalled and carefully interpreted by C. Rabin in his Ancient 
West-Arabian, 34-36. 

Since the situation with regard to the definite article shows such 
divergent facets in Akkadian, Aramaic, and Ethiopic, on one hand, 
and in the Arabian ? and Canaanite languages, on the other, it has 
long been held, rightly, that Proto-Semitic is unlikely to have possess- 
ed a clearly circumscribed means of expressing the definite article. 
It is, however, the purpose of these lines to suggest that those Semitic 
languages 5 which have evolved a prefix-article have done so in 
essentially the same manner. 

The Hebrew article þa- is characterized by the doubling of the 
following consonant, except in connection with a few consonants, 
largely of the laryngal group. In the latter cases, gemination is dissolv- 
ed not by the insertion of z or / but by the lengthening of the vowel 
element of the article. The same probably applied to Phoenician and 
Moabite. In later Punic, the form ?- prevails over 4-; gemination is 
attested in such “‘vulgar” spellings as אבבנם‎ “the sons” or עממקם‎ “the 
place". + The alternation between ? and 4 shows that—as in Proto- 
Arabic—the “consonantal” element merely served as a graphic device 
or vowel carrier à la hamzat al-wasi. 

It appears to me that the basic feature of definiteness in early 
Hebrew (and Canaanite) > and early Arabic consisted of the appor- 
tionment of stress or prominence, additional length or intensity, to 
the first consonant of the noun to be defined. As a contextual pheno- 


! This had been suggested by D. H. Müller, op. cit., but has long since been 
discarded. 

5 Though excluding Epigraphic South Arabian. 

5 I am excluding here modern developments in the neo-Ethiopian languages 
and elsewhere. 

* J. Friedrich, Phonizisch-Punische Grammatik, 49-50. 

" Excluding Ugaritic—as far as can be seen. 
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menon, prosthetic or glide vowels were inextricably allied to this 
process, but only later on did these vowel elements combine with 
dissimilatory consonantal inserts to establish a new definite particle. 
While no one would wish to deny that the orthographic form of 
the Arabic article is */, in actual speech definiteness can be discerned, 
in 50%, of all cases, only by added duration and intensity lent to some 
relevant sound-feature. That much seems to me to be outside the 
realm of speculation and to afford a secure basis for a reassessment 
of the early form of the definite article common to Arabic and Hebrew. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 
University of London 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


AN ARAMAIC “ VORLAGE " OF THE ETHIOPIC TEXT 
OF ENOCH? 


The object of this short paper is to examine some of the evidence alle- 
ged to underlie the commonly accepted view that the Ethiopic text of the 
Book of Enoch was made from a Greek version and to suggest, instead, 
that study of the Ethiopic and Greek translations compels us to assume an 
Aramaic, or at any rate Semitic, Vorlage from which the Go'az translators 
worked.. The recognition of a direct Aramaic basis was increasingly pressed 
upon me by perusal of the Ethiopic text and the strong evidence proffered 
by vocabulary (especially in the case of mistranslations) and syntax. These 
conclusions were subsequently reinforced, at least to some extent, by the 
discovery of Aramaic fragments of Encch among the Dead Sea scrolls. The 
present paper sets out to do no more than summarize some of the prelimi- 
nary results accruing from the preparation of a fresh Ethiopic text of Enoch 
(designed to supersede R. H. Charles’ edition}, its examination in the light 
of the Dead Sea fragments, and study of the theological implications of this 
important document of intertestamental literature. Professor Matthew Black 
and myself are at present engaged on this work which is, in due course, to 
be published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

It is, perhaps, well to emphasize that it is not here intended to demon- 
strate that Ur-Enoch must have been composed in Aramaic or Hebrew (that 
has long been generally accepted), but rather that. those who rendered this 
work into Ethiopic made use, certainly in large-parts, 6f an Aramaic Vorlage. 
The common view that the Greek version served as a basis of that trans- 
lation must be abandoned in the face of a significant body of contrary 
evidence, and the role usually attributed to the Greek text in the genesis 
of the Ethiopic Enoch must be scen in a rather different light. 

The Book of Enoch is the largest of the surviving Jewish pseudepigra- 
pha and, despite the weird conglomeration of revelations and prophetic ele- 
ments, parables and visions, cosmogonical phantasies and messianic strands, 
it represents a vital stage in the theological evolution of Judaism on the eve 
of the rise of Christianity. Fresh impetus has recently been given to the 
study of Enoch by the discovery, among the Qumran treasures, of 
similar eschatological writings which embody significant literary genres and 
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theological trends that appear to have been much in vogue during the last 
two pre-Christian centuries. And with the find of Aramaic fragments of 
Enoch itself the duty of éthtopisants to establish an acceptable text in the 
only language in which the entire book has been preserved and to elucidate 
its textual history has become considerably more pressing. 

While Enoch enjoyed some popularity among the early Fathers of the 
Church and is even quoted in St. Jude (v. 14), in the West it fell into 
oblivion until James Bruce of Kinnaird returned from Ethiopia (in the se- 
cond half of the 18th century) with three Ethiopic MSS of this work ©. 
Yet the Semitic original of Enoch must have been preserved until me- 
diaeval times, for it is considered highly improbable that Rabbinical wri- 
ters of the Middle Ages derived their knowledge of its contents from the 
Greek version ©. 

A large number of MSS of the Ethiopic text are known to us, and R. 
H. Charles made use of 23 such MSS for the preparation of his 1906 edition © 
and of 29 MSS for his revised translation “). . While his apparatus is admir- 
ably detailed (in fact, somewhat over-abundant), the text (based on Bri- 
tish Museum Orient. 485 = Wright VI) is somewhat idiosyncratically pre- 
sented and might have benefited from obviously superior conflated readings. 
Charles’ translation is inclined to follow the Greek version a trifle too read- 
ily and at the expense of the Ethiopic text which he regards as a rendering 
of the Greek. 

Of these Greek versions there are now extant chapters 1-32, 6 (a few in 
duplicate), quotations by Syncellus (also of the early chapters), a brief frag- 
ment from a Vatican MS corresponding to chapter 89, 42-49, and some parts 
of the last chapters ©. The tiny Latin fragment and the Slavonic Enoch, 
both secondary versions, need not detain us in the present context. 

A few words must here be interpolated on the language (or languages) 
in which the Book of Enoch was originally composed. I am not aware that 
at the present time anybody disputes that that original tongue can only have 
been Semitic. No unanimity has, however, been achieved as to the identity 
of that Semitic language. The choice, of course, is between Hebrew and Ara- 
maic. The first (as far as I know) to canvass a Hebrew original and to do 


(1) Cf. LUDOLF, Hist. Aeth., Lib. III, Cap. IV; Bruce, Travels (3rd cd.), Il, 412 fl.; 
L. GOLDSCHMIDT, Das Buch Henoch (Berlin 1892), p. XIV ff. 

(2) Cf. GOLDSCHMIDT, of. cit., pp. XII-XIV. 

(3) The Ethiopic Version of the Book of Enoch (Anecdocta Oxoniensia). Charles is un- 
duly severe towards the earlier text editions which are not as undeserving of credit as he 
alleges: LAURENCE, Libri Enoch Versio Aethiopica, Oxford 1838; DILLMANN, Liber Henoch, 
Leipzig 1851; J. FLEMMING, Das Buch Henoch (= Texte und Untersuchungen, VII 1), Leipzig 
1902. 

(4) The Book of Enoch, Oxford 1912. 

(s) Cf. also CAMPBELL BONNER, The last chapters of Enoch in Greek, (“Studies and 
Documents " , VII, ed. by K. Lake and S. Lake), London 1937. 

This ath century Chestcr Beatty MS contains chapters 97-104 (or parts thereof). 
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so on the basis of proper investigation was Halévy in an ingenious article 
in the Journal Asiatique for 1867 ©. The shortcomings of Halévy's posi- 
tion are nearly all due to the inadequacy of the Ethiopic text at his disposa! 
and the absence of any comparative material which was to come to light 
only later on through the discovery of the Greek fragments. Yet, even now 
Halévy’s observations on obscure passages, particularly where no Greek 
version has been preserved, repay close study. An example of his ingenuity 
is offered by the passage in LXV, 10: 


NATE AO--5 Het eee PEC: TT jh'eA : °: ° 


'" Because of the months which they have searched out the earth shall 
be destroyed ". Halévy recognized that the translator misread own 
‘months ' for חרשים‎ ‘ sorcerers ’ (or, as Aramaic speaking Jews did employ 
חדשיא‎ for the more common Nn, the error could also have arisen from 
an Aramaic original), so that the meaning of this half-verse would be: 
'' because of the sorcerers whom they have searched out the earth shall be 
destroyed ”’. 

The principal, though by no means solitary, proponent of an Aramaic 
Ur-text of Enoch was Nathaniel Schmidt (?, but he went further than anyone 
else in postulating that the Ethiopic text of the Parables of Enoch (chapters 
37-71) was translated directly from Aramaic (I shall return to this point 
presently). R. H. Charles, on the other hand, is ‘‘ convinced ” that “ like 
the Book of Daniel, part of Enoch was written originally in Aramaic and part 
in Hebrew " ©. Although my own conclusions are not very dissimilar from 
Charles’ position, I must dissent from the arguments which carried Charles 
to his inferences. I accept, on the other hand, Schmidt's thesis in its general 
outlines but go beyond it in claiming direct translation from Aramaic by the 
Go'az version not only for chapters 37-71 but for the great bulk of Enoch. 

With the sole exception of N. Schmidt, scholars appear to have accepted 
the theory of a Greek intermediary for the Ethiopic text as axiomatic rather 
than as a matter that required demonstration. And then, by the methods 
of scholarly propagation, these ideas were accepted by subsequent genera- 
tions as proven facts without as much as a thorough testing of the isndd. 
Thus Charles (Transl, p. LXv) asserts that “ the Ethiopic translation was 
made... from the Greek ?' and he dismisses Schmidt’s view by not feeling 
“ predisposed to accept such an extraordinary thesis as that the Ethiopic 
must have been made directly from the Aramaic ” (ididem, p. LXIV). He is 
fortified in rejecting this thesis as “incredible” by the '' fact" that סח"‎ known 
Ethiopic version has been made directly from the Aramaic " (zbidem). Yet, 


(6) Recherches sur la langue de la rédaction primitive du livre d ‘Enoch, “ J.A. 1867, 
352-95. וי‎ 

(7) The original language of the Parables of Enoch in “ Old Testament and Semitic Stu- 
‘dies (in memory of W. R. Harper), II, 329-49 (Chicago 1908). 

(8) 1912 Translation, p. LVII, 
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this so-called fact needs much more probing than it has hitherto received. 
Flemming (of. cit., p. VI) states that the Ethiopic translation was made from 
a Greek text current in Egypt in the 5th or 6th century, but he quotes no 
evidence in support of this view. Other scholars follow suit 9. 

- The evidence for an Aramaic Vorlage of the Ethiopic Enoch—derived 
(as I hope to show presently by a few examples) from an examination of 
the vocabulary and syntax of the Ethiopic and Greek texts—is by no means 
controverted by historical and other relevant factors. In the first place, 
direct translation from an Aramaic language would scarcely have presented 
any serious difficulty for the Syrian monophysite monks who had settled in 
Ethiopia in the 4th and 5th centuries, especially in consequence of the Byzan- 
tine persecution of the monophysites and following the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451. These Syriac speaking monks were among the translators of the 
Bible into Ethiopic, and the unmistakable imprint of Syriac on ecclesiastical 
Ga‘az is too well known to warrant repetition here © That the Bible trans- 
lations into Ethiopic were made from a West Syrian recension and introduced 
no small number of Aramaic-Syriac religious terms ©) is also common ground. 
But critical examination of the Ethiopic Bible translations is still not suffi- 
ciently advanced, nor has it covered all the books of the canon, to assert that 
in all instances Greek alone was the language from which the translators 
worked. In any event, there is no reason to exclude the possibility of direct 
Aramaic-Syriac rendering into Go'oz. The great Conti Rossini has declared 
à propos of scritti passati direttamente dal siriaco in etiopico that accenni non 
mancano alla loro esistenza ©), And the Book of Enoch seems to me a case 
in point. 

In presenting the arguments for direct Ethiopic translation from the 
Aramaic text of Enoch it is not part of my case to claim that no Greek 
text was available to the translators or that there exists no passage of the 
Ethiopic text which can, in fact, be most conveniently explained by assum- 
ing a Greek basis. One need only think of the misreading in XXII,2 where 
the context seems to require ‘ hollow places ’ and where the Ethiopic version 
is likely to have mistaken xotAot for xaAot (ug EF). But in the few instan- 
ces of this type the Greek text appears to have been primarily invoked 
as a translation aid, perhaps in obscure or difficult places. Examination 


(9) As far as I can see, Caquot's statement (* Rappelons que le livre éthiopien d'Énoch 
est traduit d'un texte grec dont on a trouvé quelques témoins et est lui-méme la version 
d'un original sémitique, en partie hébreu, en partie araméen™ — “ J. A.” 1952, p. 487) 
reproduces Charles’ view and is not based on an independent inquiry. 

(10) See esp. C. Conti Rossini, Storia d'Etiopia, p. 155 ft; I. GUIDI, [Breve] Storia 
della Letteratura Etiopica, p. 13; E. ULLENDORFF, Journal of Semitic Studies, July 1956, 
229. 

(11) These terms were not, however, exclusively in the religious sphere: A Syrian mer- 
cantile community near Adulis gave rise to a Syriac-mediated commercial nomenclature 
in Ga‘az: alwa ‘aloc’, yakant ‘hyacinth’, etc. (CONTI ROSSINI, Zac, cit.). 

(12) Op. cit., p. 156. 
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of the textual evidence has, however, led me to a more important conclusion: 
the nature of some of the errors in the versions and attempts at a retransla- 
tion into the Semitic original have encouraged the view (now also reinforced 
by the Dead Sea fragments) that the bulk of Enoch was written in Aramaic 
but that there existed a number of passages or admixtures in Hebrew; and 
it was when encountering those Hebrew passages that the Syrian transla- 
tors of Enoch had recourse to the Greek version, while the Aramaic bulk of 
the text was generally rendered into Ethiopic without the intermediacy of 
Greek. Nor should one dismiss the possibility that the Aramaic-based trans- 
lation was subjected later on to recension or re-touching on the strength of 
the Greek version. But my investigations have not hitherto allowed me to 
reach firm conclusions in this respect. 

Two further difficulties should be mentioned, for they are constantly dog- 
ging the investigator who attempts to ascertain the filiation of these versions 
and to uncover the Vorlage that was employed: (a) on account of the closeness 
of Aramaic and Hebrew, both in structure and vocabulary, it is in many 
cases very difficult to determine with certainty the linguistic identity of 
the original; and (4) the Greek text itself is frequently Greek merely in its 
lexical means but Semitic in idiom“. It must be realized, of course, that 
in the brief selection of semantic and syntactical calgues which is to follow 
here I can demonstrate my cage only in those chapters (perhaps about a 
quarter of the whole of Enoch) where the Greek text is extant, for only in 
the event of express divergences is it possible to prove, or at least to estab- 
lish a strong presumption, that the Ethiopic version directly reflects the 
idiom of the Aramaic original. I shall also discuss some aspects of the small 
fragment from the Aramaic Enoch documents found among the Dead Sea 
scrolls—the only one hitherto (March 1959) made available © As this 
fragment is, however, extremely limited in extent, requires heavy conjec- 
tural insertions, and concerns a passage that offers considerable difficulties 
in both the Ethiopic and Greek texts, it would be unsafe to base far—reach- 
ing conclusions on such shaky premises. Full publication of all available 
DS fragments of Enoch (5) is clearly a matter of some importance. 


(13) That had already been recognized by Charles (Translation, p. XY). 

It would, perhaps, not be amiss at this juncture to pay a sincere tribute to the work 
and erudition of R. H. Charles, for—despite the vigour with which he defended certain 
positions (coupled with the incvitable advance in method and knowledge over the past 50 
ycars)—his books on the Ethiopic pseudepigrapha remain the firm foundation on which 
all his successors have to build, 

(14) J. T. MILIK in “ Revue Biblique”, Jan. 1958. It is, perhaps, regrettable that 
M. MILIK or the Ecole Biblique (or whoever is responsible) did not immediately publish 
all the material in facsimile (as was done by Millar Burrows for the Isaiah scroll). Detail- 
ed treatment could have been left till later. I E 

The tiny fragment published by M. MILIK in “ Biblica" 1951, 393-400, Is so insigni- 
ficant and requires such extensive restoration that, in the nature of things, it had to be 
neglected for the present examination. : 

(1 5) Eight or ten such fragments, all in Aramaic, have hitherto been discovered. They 
appear to deal with the first and fourth parts of the Book of Enoch (cf. J. T. MILIK תו‎ 
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I begin with some vocabulary evidence chosen at random: 

In chapter IV PZAA + MANS ı clearly reflects the exactly parallel 
מטללא וטלל‎ . | 

In V.o the context and parallelism obviously require the sense: “ And 
they shall not again transgress, nor shall they s7z all. the days of their life ”. 
This is indeed what the Greek text renders by the verbs zAnwpedyooucw and 
600-000. The Ethiopic version, however, translates the second verb 
A.P. ‘they shall not be judged ' = o5 xprOyoovra, which can neither 
be a rendering nor a misreading of the common 600070000. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that the error arose from the Semitic Vorlage in which the 
Ethiopic translator seems to have mistaken sg ‘ to judge’ for ps‘ ‘ to sin’. 

In XIII,7 Halévy had already recognized that 5 N « APT: L7: (79.7 t 
goes back to על מי דן בד]‎ without the intermediacy of ₪ Yñ Adv which 
would have produced a different Go'oz rendering. 

Charles himself concedes that in X, 9 patynpéoug cannot account for 
the correct ge'j34.'? ‘bastards’, but in order to escape the obvious 
conclusion that the Ethiopic word directly reflects Aramaic mamzera, he 
resorts to the extraordinary suggestion that that reading must have appeared 
in the margin of the Greek text! @ Charles adduces a similarly far-fetched 
explanation for XVII,7 where the Ethiopic version renders, accurately, 
the required * mountains of the darkness’ as AP:AZ : NZ + and thus 
once again demonstrates its independence of the Greek tos &véuouc t&v *vó- 
gov. It has long been recognized that the Ethiopic words translate הרי נשף‎ 
which the Targum to Jeremiah XIII,16 turns into 535 2. It is concei- 
vable that the Greek translators misread mp as רוחי‎ ' winds ’. 

In chapter XXVII, 2, for ‘ this accursed valley ’ the Greek text simply 
transliterates Semitic & as Yñ (xxté&pazec), while the Ethiopic understands 
correctly (surely not by way of Greek!) ‘ valley ' A. 

The same verse concludes with the words ‘ here shall they be gathered 
together and here shall be their judgement’. That indeed is the reading 
which the general tenor of this chapter demands. The Ethiopic version ren- 
ders the last bit as mye : goy-gzipav- ı (var. gece, + ), while the 
Greek has xai 086 gota. tò olenmmpiov. But it is ‘judgement’ and not 
' dwelling ’ that is wanted here, and it seems to me, therefore, that the 
Greek mistook mp" for ,דירהון‎ whereas the Ethiopic got the right meaning. 

There are also cases where both the Ethiopic and Greek versions—quite 
possibly independently—misread their Vorlage. An instructive instance is 
X,17 where the text should clearly read ‘ and all the days of their youth 
and their old age ". Instead of '' their old age ” both have “ their Sabbath "— 
no doubt a confusion of שבתהון‎ with שבתהון‎ as had, indeed, already been 
suggested by Wellhausen t. | 


“Revue Biblique”, Jan. 1956; IDEM, Dir ans de découvertes dans le disert de Juda (esp. 
Pp. 30-31), Paris 1957. 

(16) Translation, p. LVI, note. 

(17) Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, VI (Berlin 1899), pp. 241, 260, 
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One of the most pregnant theological aspects of the Book of Enoch is 
the ‘Son of Man ’ question which also impinges directly on the problem of the | 
Vorlage of the Ethiopic text. I can, in the present context. refer to this matter 
only in the utmost brevity, for its general significance is of course beyond 
the scope of this limited study G. 

N. Schmidt (or. cit.) had noticed that the three Ethiopic expressions 
used to translate ‘Son of Man’ did not correspond to an equal variety of 
phrase in Greek. He therefore assumed that the Ga‘az idioms tallied with 
those in the presumptive Aramaic original, as follows: 


mAs. : ANA: — בר נשא‎ 
mA f. ותח-‎ t - ברה דגברא‎ 
MAP. + RAA + hhf D: -- ` ברה דבר נשא‎ 


All these occur in renderings parallel to 6 ulöc «oU 6900000. One cannot, 
of course, exclude the possibility that the Ethiopic version employed no 
consistent translational equivalents, yet the idea of agreement with those 
underlying idioms deserves serious consideration—even though it is unli- 
kely that any of those pairs of expressions in either Ethiopic or Aramaic had 
a clearly defined and sharply differentiated range of meaning "9. 

At this point I should, perhaps, add one or two brief remarks on the 
two small Aramaic Dead Sea fragments so far published 9%: In XXXI,2 
Milik restores the text in accordance with the Greek version, but it seems 
to me that the Ethiopic rendering is preferable in this case, for it supplies 
the name of the trees—aloe—and omits their habitat—to the East—which 
had already been mentioned. In XXXI,3 the Greek reading tet8worv 
‘rub, crush’ (which Charles [7yans/. p. $9] rather recklessly emended) is now 
confirmed by ppt. Ethiopic £54»A99 is scarcely correct, but the corrup- 
tion is a scribal one and had clearly not been subjected to any Greek 
revision. £549? (a verb of the highest frequency) had probably been copied 
instead of epee ° (C,hhg.9») ' to crush ’. 

In the second and better preserved fragment published by Milik the 
Ethiopic text keeps very closely to the Aramaic original (with one exception 
only) and often employs exactly the same words. On the other hand, the 
tiny fragment printed on p. 77 of Milik's article is too broken and incomplete 
to warrant the conclusion that it represents ‘‘ une recension différente de 
celle de la version éthiopienne ’’—unless, of course, this statement is based 
on evidence from other Aramaic Enoch fragments as yet unpublished. 

I now turn to the consideration of a few syntactical calques. 


(18) See esp. E. SJÖBERG, Der Menschensohn im Aethiopischen Henochbuch (Lund 1946), 
particularly chapter II and footnote (14) on p. 42 it. f , 

(19) DAL: AZA : AavhLw-; is the regular rendering of DTN ja: .בר אנש‎ utas 
åvðpðrov in Ezekiel (passim), Dan. VII, 13, the Gospels, Rev. 1, 13, etè. But I have not yet 
investigated all occurrences of this term in its translational equivalents. 

(20) MILIK in “ Rev. Bibl. ", Jan. 1958, p. 70 if. 

(21) Charles’ yehasyewo (Transl., p. 59) is a mistake for yahasyewo. 
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In I, 2 Aacht opt compares with the Greek &voXaBóv $v ma- 
060000 elmev. In accordance with his preconceived ideas about the de- 
pendence of the Ethiopic text on the Greek, Charles (Text, p. 2) chides 
the Ga'az translator over his “ poor attempt at rendering the phrase 
dvahaßàv thy rapaßorhv”. In fact, however, the Ethiopic words are a 
reflection of the Aramaic ענה ואמר‎ which we find in the Aramaic portions 
of the Old Testament (passim) where this phrase is generally rendered by 
ho-h: opt (cf. Daniel 11,7,10; IIT,16, etc.). 

In chapter II,1 all Ethiopic MSS have mege (similarly in chapter TIT) 
which Charles and Flemming emend, in accordance with the Greek xata- 
vohcaze, to mk. The Ethiopic form has frequently been understood as 
the assimilated ist sg. perf. (as seems to be confirmed by the second verb in 
HI) and in any event the divergence from the Greek text could clearly 
not be explained if that version had served as a basis for the Ethiopic 
rendering. I would suggest, instead, that the imperative of the Aramaic 
original was misinterpreted by the Go'oz translator as the third pl. perf. 
(the form exhibited by all Ethiopic MSS)—and that was, of course, very 
easy, as the imperative plur. of the verbs Zertiae infirmae is indistinguishable 
in appearance, both forms being fifI—yet another case where only an Ara- 
maic Vorlage can account for the corruption in Go'oz. 

An even more instructive instance of direct Ethiopic dependence on an 
Aramaic basis is afforded by INS where mhil- : PAA ı PNA AFAT: 
is a literal rendering of Aramaic Map BY עמהין‎ (which even Charles conce- 
des). The Greek text misunderstands this idiom. It seems to me plain 
that, if direct Ethiopic adherence to an Aramaic original is admitted in 
some instances, there remain no valid grounds on which the general prin- 
ciple of direct Aramaic-Ethiopic translation can incur objection. 

In X,2 we read: mee: ALY: Pak UA: — xxi xataxdvopds 
udder yiveodaı, but it seems to me that the Ethiopic phrase endeavours 
to reproduce an Aramaic להוא‎ RON. Constructions of this type are not 
infrequently paralleled as between Ethiopic ‘and Aramaic Gi. 

A. Caquot has subjected certain syntactical phenomena in the Ethiopic 
text of Enoch to a very useful statistical examination 9. He is, however, 
inclined to find Greek calques in a number of constructions which are more 
readily interpreted as Aramaic loans. Thus mag: (MIA r Mit + (P. 489) 
does not require recourse to Greek for an elucidation of the position of the 
demonstrative, but phrases such as בר נשא דנה‎ or זה‎ OW בן‎ offer ample 


)22( Cf. BAUER-LEANDER, Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramäischen, p. 292; DILLMANN, 
Ethiopic Grammar, p. 170. 

(23) '* J. A. ", 1952, 487-96. The usefulness of this study is beyond dispute, but its 
precise purpose is not entirely clear to the present writer. If its avowed object was to 
** déterminer la fréquence d'apparition de certaines constructions éthiopiennes ”, it might 
have been better to choose one of the ‘admittedly few) untranslated Ga‘az texts. If it 
was meant to highlight e@/gues, then that aim has not been completely attained, 
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explanation ©. The same considerations apply to the postposition of yp 
and ante-position of Vë: for which Aramaic-Syriac parallels, and not 
` influence of Greek, should be invoked 5). 

Parts II and III of Caquot's study (*“ Expression du complément de 
nom " and “ expression du complément d'objet du verbe ") are useful in 
underlining the well-known Aramaic influence on Ethiopic syntax, espe- 
cially in the use of Z for the direct object and the proleptic employment of 
personal pronoun suffixes ©. His statistical indications may, in fact, show 
whether this particular construction is more common in Enoch than else- 
where in Ethiopic, but for the present we lack comparative statisticai material. 

These are merely random examples, but the evidence in support of my 
case for direct Ethiopic translation from Aramaic is of necessity cumulative 
and can only be fully accepted if sustained throughout the work—-as indeed 
I hope to demonstrate elsewhere in the not too distant future. These few 
observations are merely intended to show that the Ethiopic text of Enoch, 
whose central importance cannot be overstated, repays careful scrutiny, 
particularly in the light of its Semitic antecedents and the Dead Sea 
material now being discovered. 


(24) See the documentation in BAUER-LEANDER, Of. cif., pp. 268-9. 

(25) Cf. BAUER-LEANDER, Of. cif., p. 318; BROCKELMANN, Grundriss, II, 214 ff. 

For the 59 cases (counted by Caquot) where fear. precedes the noun one should 
compare DILLMANN, Of. cit., 8 157; NÖLDEKE, Syrische Grammatik, § 218. Thus we have 
here a Semitic phenomenon, entirely independent of any Greek influence, One need only 


look at cases such as Enoch X,3 Afar : ה-כויך‎ €: : AGAT® : — ele x&oxc «xc Yevexc <o 


alaveg which clearly reflect m לכלהון‎ : 

(26) DILLMANN, Of. cit., § 172. 

E. g. XXVIL3: LACH? : Far: AAZILA : ANT: ‘those to whom mercy 
has been shown shall bless the Lord of Glory ’. 


Postscript: Since reading this paper on 4th April, 1959, I have been told by Profes- 
sor Matthew Black (who had an opportunity of examining the Dead Sea fragments in 
Jerusalem at Easter 1959), that most of my postulated re-translations into Aramaic are, 
in fact, to be found in the Dead Sea material, 
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Discussione sulla Relazione del prof. E. Ullendorff 


G. Levi DELLA VIDA. - La tesi esposta dal prof. Ullendorff con tanta 
copia di erudizione e sostenuta da lui con tanto acume e vigore merita la 
piü attenta considerazione; ulteriori prove a sostegno di essa sono da aspet- 
tarsi dall’edizione critica del Libro di Enoch a cura di lui e del prof. Matthew 
Black, della quale & da augurarsi prossima la pubblicazione. 

Non riconoscendomi particolare competenza per portare un contributo 
originale alla soluzione di un problema di singolare complessita e difficolta 
quale è quello trattato dal prof. Ullendorff, vorrei richiamare l'attenzione 
su un punto, del tutto secondario e di scarso rilievo, richiamatomi alla me- 
moria dalla menzione che 6 stata fatta dell'importante lavoro di Nathaniel 
Schmidt: oltre a questo, il benemerito studioso americano ha raccolto, parecchi 
anni piü tardi, le testimonianze della conoscenza indiretta che l'Europa ebbe 
del Libro di Enoch prima che James Bruce ne riportasse dal suo viaggio i 
primi manoscritti del testo etiopico (Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
XLII, 1922, 45-52). Fondandosi su un passo dell'opera dell'umanista francese 
Guillaume Postel, De originibus, Basileae 1553, pp. 10-11, Schmidt ritiene 
che a mezzo il secolo XVI un manoscritto dell'Enoch etiopico si trovasse a 
Roma presso gli ecclesiastici etiopici colà stabiliti: « audivi esse Romae libro- 
rum Enoch argumentum et contextum mihi a sacerdote Aethiope (...) 
expositum ». Ma si tratta di un equivoco dovuto a distrazione nella lettura: 
nel testo di Postel si legge etiam e non esse. Non vi è dunque motivo di lamen- 
tare la perdita di un manoscritto, che non é mai esistito. Mi permetto di 
rimandare a due miei scritti; Ricerche sulla formazione del più antico fondo 
dei manoscritti orientali della Biblioteca Vaticana, Città del Vaticano 1939 
(Studi e Testi 92), p. 325'; Documenti intorno alle relazioni delle Chiese orien- 
tali con la Santa Sede durante il pontificato di Gregorio XIII, Città del Vati- 
cano 1948 (Studi e Testi 143), pp. 181—182. 


THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES OF ETHIOPIA AND THEIR 
a TO GENERAL SEMITIC STUDIES! 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


I PROPOSE to examine in this short paper, in the very limited time at my disposal, 
some of the ways in which a study of the Semitic languages of Ethiopia, ancient as 
well as modern, can and should be of use to our understanding of general Semitic 
linguistic phenomena and to a clearer appreciation of inter-Semitic relationships. At 
present we shall be concerned with the aid extended by Ethiopics to other languages 
rather than with the Ethiopian tongues at the receiving end, so to speak; with their 
active rather than their passive capacity, though I should not wish to pretend that it 
is always possible, or even desirable, to disentangle the two. In a minority of cases 
only can we detect a direct * influence ° of Ethiopic on other Semitic languages, i.e. 
impact at a time when these tongues were already fully differentiated from each other. 
Generally, the value of Ethiopian languages lies in their having preserved a feature 
lost elsewhere, or a root that has otherwise disappeared, or in revealing a parallel 
that may be significant to an assessment of general Semitic affinities. 

On the whole, the most fruitful approach to the Ethiopian languages is from the 
ensemble of Semitics. True, some of the modern tongues have been notably influenced 
by their Cushitic (Hamito-Ethiopian) substrata, but in no case have they lost their 
essentially Semitic character. It is, of course, possible to approach the modern 
Abyssinian languages from the point of view of the Africanist or the general linguist. 
In that case, it is important to exclude any preconceived notions, preferably even any 
knowledge, of Ga‘az and inter-Ethiopian connexions. There is no doubt that such an 
approach may have considerable value as an exercise in linguistic analysis, but it 
leaves untouched what is termed perhaps loosely, and admittedly often a little airily, 
the * genius ° of these languages. In my view, it is the Semitist, the man who has been 
trained on Arabic, South Arabian, Hebrew, Syriac, Accadian, &c., who can make 
the most useful contribution to Abyssiniology. One may, of course, undertake a study 
of, say, modern Hebrew without a knowledge of classical Hebrew or any other 
Semitic tongue. Such a study will reveal many interesting features possibly hidden 
from the view of the professional Semitist, but who can doubt that the spirit and true 
milieu of the language (and much more) are bound to elude such an inquirer? In 
very much the same way the study of Ethiopics is primarily the business of those 
brought up on the discipline of the Semitic languages. 

Ethiopia, the country as well as the languages, may lay claim to the interest of the 
Semitist by virtue of being almost the only country at the present time with 2 com- 
paratively unbroken and undisturbed Semitic culture, atmosphere, and way of life. 
As the principal seat of monophysite Christianity (and, since recently, with a virtually 
autocephalous status) Ethiopia also deserves the attention of students of the Christian 
Orient. The remarkably archaic, Semitic and, perhaps, peculiarly Hebraic cast of 
religious and national expression has been noted by travellers from the time of the 
Portuguese to the present day.? 


! Text of a paper read to the 23rd International 3 Cf. my forthcoming article on Hebraic elements 
Congress of Orientalists, Cambridge, August 1954. in Abyssinian Christianity. 
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Two of the eight Semitic Ethiopian languages (Go‘oz, Tigriña, Tigre, Amharic, 
Gurage, Harari, Gafat, Argobba) are—next to Arabic—the most widely spoken 
living Semitic languages, 1.6. Amharic and Tigrifia, with about 5 and 1} million 
speakers, respectively. 

Classical Ethiopic, Go*oz, is, of course, a developed form of the South Arabian 
language brought to Africa by the colonizers of the west coast of the Red Sea who 
hailed from south-west Arabia.’ The most important transformations—as compared 
with ESA2—which Gaas has undergone in the field of phonetics are briefly: 

(a) the elimination of inter-dentals; 

(b) the disappearance of g; 

(c) the appearance of two p sounds; 

(d) the emergence of certain labio-velars. 


In morphology we notice the absence of deictic א-‎ in the function of a definite article. 
In many other aspects no certain conclusions can be drawn on account of the in- 
complete state in which ESA has been transmitted. That applies, of course, in 
particular to its vocalism. Yet it is exactly here that the evidence furnished by Ethiopic 
may be helpful: the Gə%z imperfect ) yzgat(t)zl)is sharply differentiated from the 
corresponding form in Arabic ( y24/4/w) or Hebrew ( yigtol). What was the vowel dis- 
tribution in this form in ESA? Scholars are too often inclined to a wholesale trans- 
ference of the Arabic system to the consonantal skeleton of South Arabian. The 
position in Go‘ez deserves the most serious consideration, not only on account of its 
being a successor tongue of ESA, but also because the Ethiopic evidence is further 
supported by the modern South Arabian languages (Mehri, Sogotri, Shauri). All 
three have—like the Ethiopian tongues—a vowel after the first radical in the indica- 
tive of the imperfect: Mehri yejözem * he swears’,* &c., Soqotri igafed * he descends ’,S 
&c., Shauri_yikdseb * he writes ’,6 &c. And, similarly, we have Zä Dad in Accadian. 
In view of this strong evidence offered by the modern South Arabian and Ethiopian 
languages as well as by Accadian we may well hesitate to ascribe to the ESA imperfect 
the vowel pattern of Arabic. In fact, we might suppose, with a good deal of justifica- 
tion, that Gaas reflects (at least in this respect) the position which is likely to have 
obtained in ESA. 

Another instance of the value of Ethiopic for a comparative examination is offered 
by the unfortunate fact that ESA texts so far discovered provide only 3rd person 
forms. This is certainly true in the case of verbal forms; as regards possessive suffixes 
attached to the noun we have recently? thought it possible to identify a and person 
form. We do not, therefore, know by direct evidence whether the rst sing. and znd 
sing. and plur. in the perfect have -4 forms as Ethiopic or -# forms as Arabic or 
Hebrew. But here again I am inclined to think that Go'oz has preserved a feature 


i The historical details of that migration are Aussprache dem Beispiel des Nordarabischen folgen 
discussed in the introduction to my Comparative und yagtulu usw. vokalisieren. I am aware of no 


Phonology of the Semitic Languages of Eshiopia, London, 
1955. 

2 ESA = Epigraphic South-Arabian. 

3 See the review article in Orientalia, 1954, pp. 
324-5. As to the vocalization of the ESA impf., 
M. Hoefner (ASA Gramm., p. 69) remarks: ‘Im 
übrigen können wir auch hier hinsichtlich der 


evidence to support this statement. 

4 Jahn, Mekri Sprache, Vienna, 1902. 

s Leslau, Lexique Sogofri, Paris, 1938. 

6 Bittner, Studien zur Shauri Sprache, Vienna, 1916. 

7 See A. F. L. Beeston, Le Muséon, 1955, p. 178; 
G. Ryckmans, Le Muséon, 1955, p. 302; Ullendorfl, 
Orientalia, 1954, p. 328. 
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that was present in South Arabian, and this assumption is once more supported by all 
the modern SA languages (e.g. Shauri rst sing. and 2nd m. sing. 4efobh," and m. pl. 
Ketobkum, 2nd f. pl. ketobken). Accadian has, of course, -k in the 1st sing. (kaJdakx) of the 
permansive, but -/ in the other forms. I know of no valid argument to prefer the 
evidence of Arabic? and I suggest, therefore, that the -4 forms in Gə%z were inherited 
from South Arabian. We may yet one day discover an ESA inscription to confirm 
(or to invalidate) this assertion. 

The important part played by the Ethiopian languages in the interpretation of the 
ESA vocabulary is well known. The majority of ESA roots appear, of course, in one 
form or another in the other Semitic languages as well, but there are a number of 
South Arabian words which either have no parallels anywhere except in Go‘oz or 
where the Ethiopic equivalent alone reflects the specialized development of the root. 
I give a few examples chosen at random: 


ESA bir Eth. baker? * region, country, earth ' 
ESA bat (bit) Eth. banat * tribute, taxes ' 

ESA smdilt] Eth. midlot * weight ° 

ESA Aer Eth. agar * city, country '* 

ESA adi Eth. wada * to finish, complete ° 
ESA wfr Eth. wafard * to go into the country ' 
ESA sch Eth. bäs’ha * to arrive” 

ESA wir (n. pr.) Eth. wafer * perpetual, always '5 
ESA Arb “to consecrate’ Eth. mak*erab ‘temple * 

ESA mar Eth. odor * country’ 

ESA ‘qb Eth. 0% ‘to watch, guard ' 


The recovery and interpretation of the ESA vocabulary is not limited to Ga‘ez, but 
several of the modern Ethiopian languages make their contribution in cases where 
a word is not attested, perhaps accidentally, in the classical tongue. A few random 
examples may suffice: 


ESA "es Tigriha? ’agawwahd * to carry a fire’ 

ESA br Tia barri, Amharic? barr * entrance’ 

ESA gwi Eth., Amh. galt, Tita galfi * feudal benefice’ 

ESA »wnfh Tia monfah * pump-like contrivance ”? 
ESA grb Tigre!? garob * body ° 


1 In the 2nd f. sing. palatalization to -$ has taken 
place, as is the case in Amharic; see below for further 
details 


2 See also the pertinent remarks in Rabin, West- 
Arabian, p. 51. 

3 The special ESA—Ga‘az affinity in this word 
can scarcely be doubted despite Arabic 2 x), 

+ This root (as well as some of the others) exists, 
of course, also elsewhere, notably in Arabic, but I 
am concerned here with the special semantic develop- 
ment which is common to ESA and Ethiopic only. 

5 Cf. BSO.AS, 1953, 1, pp. 158-9. 

$ From which ‘ Mecca’ is allegedly derived; cf. 
Hitti, History of the Arabs*, p. 103; Wissmann- 
Hoefner, Hist. Geogr. d. vorislam. Südarabien, p. 12; 
E. Ullendorff, Orientalia, 1954, p. 320. 

? Spoken in the arca largely identical with the old 
Aksumite Empire and thus—at least geographically 


— the direct successor of Go‘oz, Official language of 
Eritrea; regular newspapers since 1942, but other- 
wise Tha literature is still in its infancy. Tha is spoken 
by the monophysite Christian population of the 


northern Abyssinian plateau. Cf. for further details 


the introductory chapters to the present writer’s 
Comp. Phonology. — Tha = Tigritia = togrohha. 

8 The official language of the Ethiopian Empire. 
Spoken over large areas of central Ethiopia, pre- 
dominantly by Christians. The most widely used of 
the Semitic languages of Ethiopia, with an incipient 
literature. Further details in op. cit.—Abbreviated 
Amh. 9 See BSOAS, 1953, 1, pp. 157/8. 

19 Tigre is spoken by some 200,000 people in the 
eastern, northern, and western lowlands of Eritrea 
as well as in some parts of the Kassala province of 
the Sudan. Pastoral and nomadic elements, mostly 
Muslim, predominate. See also op. cit., introduction. 
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Certain basic words, such as ESA ’d * hand ’—Go‘oz 'zd, correspond more closely 
to their Ethiopic equivalents than to their Semitic parallels elsewhere. The same 
applies to the demonstrative pronouns : 


ESA Aut Eth. w2atu 
hyt ia 
hmt ול‎ 


One of the principal features of the modern Ethiopian languages (in contrast to 
Go*22) is the widespread occurrence of palatalization. This phenomenon is paralleled 
in the modern South Arabian tongues: c.g. fay? * coast’ (cf. Hebrew heyg, Eth. 
hayq); ¢iret * city’ (Hebrew, &c., giryah); artob ‘ animals for riding’ (Semitic rb); 
Jibdit ‘liver’ (Semitic Abd), &c.,! to which Amharic Hark'os (for Airklos), Has 
* priest’ (for A'es), &c., should be compared. More significant even is the palata- 
lization of the afformative of the 2nd sing. f. perf. in modern South Arabian, i.c. 
*_ki  -J: ketobs for *ketobki.2 The same process occurs in Amharic: lie? ‘you 
(fem.) gathered ' for an original */2A''amA;. 

Modern South Arabian and modern Ethiopian have developed in complete in- 
dependence of each other, yet their sound structure shows some remarkable similari- 
ties which may well have to be ascribed to features which were present, perhaps only 
latently, in both ESA and Ga%z. 

It will have become apparent, I hope, even from these few observations to what 
extent Ethiopic can contribute to the recovery and elucidation of ESA. Closer study 
of the parallels (as well as divergences) between the modern tongues, both in South 
Arabia and Ethiopia, will not only shed fresh light on these languages, but may also 
help to clarify many points in the ancient speech forms to which they have fallen 
heirs and successors. 

We have to deal somewhat more briefly with the contribution Ethiopian studies 
can make to our knowledge of the other Semitic languages. 

In the case of Hebrew it is very largely the vocabulary and etymological studies 
which may benefit from comparisons with Ethiopic. That had, of course, been 
recognized long ago;3 more recently welcome attention has again been drawn to the 
value of Ethiopic for the recovery of lost or misunderstood Hebrew words.* Even if 
we cannot today accept many of the adventurous Ethiopico-Hebrew etymologies 
proposed by Dillmann in his famous Lexicon, enough substantial matter remains to 
commend the study of Ethiopic to the Hebrew lexicographer. Hebrew ’aryek * lion ' 
is ard ° eagle’ in Accadian and ’arwe ‘ beast’ in Ethiopic—which shows us that the 
original meaning of the root connoted a strong animal without reference to any 
particular identity. Hebrew and Ethiopic ’iy “not” are almost certainly palatalized 
forms of "el which is supported by Amharic where the process of alternating *a/— ay 
is still active. Similarly, Hebrew pth and pgh ( to open °) or sty and J4 y (both connected 
with ‘ drinking '( have to be explained by assuming palatalization to be the cause of 
the transition from dental to velar or vice versa—again a process with many parallels 


! Cf. Bittner, Shauri Sprache, p. 20. dictionary. 
4 Ullendorff, op. cit., chapter on palatalization of 4 By D. Winton Thomas, The Recovery of the Ancient 
velars. Hebrew Language, C.U.P. 1939, p. 19. 


3 See, for instance, Dillmann in his grammar and 
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in modern Ethiopic. It is, perhaps, strange that, so far as I know, no Hebrew dic- 
tionary has yet drawn attention to the obvious connexion between Hebrew pittah 
“he seduced’ and Eth. fätäwä ‘to desire, love’ (and there are, of course, many 
similar omissions of this kind). Failure to distinguish between two different roots has 
led to the explanation of Hebrew kamor ‘ass’ as “the red animal’, whereas it is 
clearly derived from the root Aer * to carry ° as Ethiopic hamär * ship” proves.! Cf. 
also the meanings of Accadian zzeru. I must eschew enumeration of further examples. 

The connexion between Palestine and Ethiopia is not limited to the linguistic 
aspect. It is well known that Hebraic customs and forms are deeply implanted in 
Abyssinia. In a forthcoming article I.am endeavouring to show to what extent 
Ethiopia may shed light on such biblical and Jewish questions as the ark or musical 
instruments, observance of the Sabbath or development of the liturgy, ritual clean- 
ness or magic. Or: The biblical river Gihon (Genesis ii. 13) can be identified with the 
Ethiopian Giyon or Abbai or Blue Nile.? 


Words like: 

Eth. taot ‘idol’ Hebrew fut 
"athará ‘to purify’ taher 
fash * Easter ' päsah 
maswat ‘alms’ miswot 


show not only Hebrew rather than Syriac forms but also a specifically Jewish connota- 
tion. 

The connexions of early Islam with Abyssinia are too well known to require 
repetition here. Among the many Ethiopian loanwords in Arabic (most of them have 
been discussed by Nöldeke in his Neue Beiträge) ate: 


Jl ( Saale í ima © gay lpm &c., &c. 


On the other hand, Arabic helps to clarify the nature of the 6th order vowel in 
Ga‘2z,° particularly when under the influence of vowel harmony, both by transcrip- 
tions and early loans. Brockelmann (Grundriss, i, p. 206) and Rabin (West-Arabian, 
p- 50) have shown frequent occurrences of palatalization in some modern Arabic 
dialects, sometimes even in positions where, at least nowadays, we cannot detect the 
influence of a front vowel. Examination of very similar phenomena in certain of the 
modern Ethiopian tongues can throw further light on the nature of this phonetic 
process. 

Haupt,‘ as long ago as 1878, and after him scholars like Christian’ and Hommel 
have tried to show some special relationship between Accadian and South Semitic 
(i.e. Ethiopic and South Arabian), but greater discernment of the nature of linguistic 
relationships has enabled Cantineau’ to present these affinities in their proper per- 
spective. W. Leslau, in an article published ten years ago,° collected some of the 
vocabulary common to Accadian and Ethiopic (as well as South Arabian) without, 


1 Koehler, Lexicon, p. 310, is wrong in supposing 3 Cf. Comp. Phonology under 6th order. 
that this root is ‘ wanting in Ethiopic’. This is, + JRAS, 1878. 
unhappily, one of many instances of the weakness of 5 Anthropos, 1919-20. 
this new dictionary in the South Semitic field. 6 Ethnologie und Geographie, &c., p. 153. 
ג‎ Cf. Scottish Historical Review, Oct. 1953, p. 136, 7 BSL, 1932. 
note 9. 8 LAOS, 1944. 
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rightly, trying to draw any unwarranted conclusions from those comparisons. I do 
not, therefore, propose to go over the same ground again. As to morphology, I have 
already invited attention to the similarity between Accadian and Ethiopic in the 
vowelling of the indicative imperfect and to the -4 afformative in the rst person sing. 
of the perfect. Accadian, like Amharic, has disposed of most of its laryngals, though 
in both languages the disappearing laryngal has left a distinct mark on a neighbouring 
vowel: Accad. sému—Ambh. /ámá (root: fm); Accad. rdmu (root: rha)—Amh. mara 
(root: mhr) which is the same root by metathesis, &c. 

Syriac and Aramaic had close connexions with classical Ethiopic in the days of 
Frumentius and other Syrian missionaries, in the days of the translation of the Bible 
into Ethiopic with, probably, a Syriac text as a basis and with consequent influences 
and counter-influences. Naturally, this impact is primarily felt in the domain of the 
syntax, and here I would single out the proleptic use of a personal pronoun and the 
introduction of the direct object by /, mainly as a means of replacing the non- 
existent definite article. Thus oaf: A7HANAC : CY: OAT: which corresponds 
to an Aramaic construction NY” NTN? אֶלְהָא‎ m? Np! although this is 
not the actual text of Genesis i. 5. Thus the syntactical means employed by Ethiopic 
and Syriac-Aramaic reveal a matked resemblance. Parallels are not, however, con- 
fined to the syntax, but may also be found in the phonology. Here I would mention 
the interchange as well as spirantization of labials, amongst-other sounds, which are 
as common in Syriac as they are in Tigriha. Or the complete dissolution of labials in 
modern Syriac: zabna> zona ‘time’; gabra>gora ° husband’ to which Amharic dur 
(<dbr) * forest’ or saw (< +P) * man’ should be compared. 

I need not detain you over Ugaritic. It is obvious that the explanation of these 
texts requires the full resources of the Semitic languages, including, of course, the 
Ethiopian languages, ancient as well as modern, In an article some years ago (Orien- 
talia, 1951, 3) I attempted to show (with the help of only one or two examples 
which can, however, easily be multiplied) the measure of the Ethiopian contribution 
to the elucidation of obscure Ugaritic roots. In one case the required meaning of 
‘to fly’, * bird’ (sfr) can only be found in Tigritia, a fact which goes far towards 
underlining the essential unity of the Semitic tongues. 

To sum up: the Ethiopian languages show themselves as a vital link in the chain of 
the Semitic tongues. They often produce evidence and corroboration where these 
have been lost in the other languages. They deserve, therefore, the same study and 
attention which most of those other tongues have, in fact, received. That is true at 
least from the purely linguistic point of view; literary and other considerations may 
possibly lead us to different opinions and, perhaps, explain the smaller appeal to 
Orientalists which Ethiopic seems hitherto generally to have had. 

In the many classification schemes that have been proposed for the Semitic lan- 
guages the position of Ethiopic has, to my knowledge, always been clear: a South 
Semitic language which is to be grouped with South Arabian. It would be quite 
possible to show reason why Ethiopic should be classified with, say, Hebrew in the 
north or Accadian in the east. But the value of all such classification schemes is 
limited, for it is comparatively simple to lump together any two languages and show 
the special affinities they bear. Classification into north, west, east, or south Semitic 
is unobjectionable if such a grouping is related to present-day habitat, but obscures 
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rather than illuminates if it is meant to reveal genetic connexions and special rela- 
tionships. . 

The linguistic value of the Ethiopian languages lies not only in their geographical 
position as a bridge between Asia and Africa and in their proximity to the area (i.e. 
Southern Arabia) which is generally considered to be the cradle or original habitat 
of the Semites, but especially in their close contacts with the Hamitic tongues. In 
Ethiopia we find the most favourable conditions for observing the interaction of 
Semitic and Cushitic and thus for revealing the original unity of the Hamito-Semitic 
languages, a field in which L. Reinisch has pioneered and to which Marcel Cohen has 
made such massive contributions, especially in his Essai comparatif sur le vocabulaire 
et la phonétique du chamito-sémitique (Paris, 1947). l 

Ethiopic thus has wide contacts in both the Semitic and Hamitic spheres, and the 
tasks awaiting the ¢¢hiopisant are manifold; and the results may well be of more general 
interest and contribute to an elucidation of linguistic relationships in general. At a 
time when we have abandoned the conception of the family tree, we must examine 
afresh the workings of linguistic propagation and the nature of the impact one 
language may exert on another. 


Résumé 


LES LANGUES SEMITIQUES DE L’ETHIOPIE ET LEUR CONTRIBUTION AUX 
ETUDES SEMITIQUES EN GENERAL 


Les langues éthiopiennes constituent un maillon indispensable dans la chaine des langues 
sémitiques, et souvent elles fournissent des indications et des preuves qui font défaut dans 
les autres langues. L’importance linguistique des langues éthiopiennes réside non seulement 
dans le fait de leur position géographique, formant un pont entre l'Asie et l'Afrique, et de 
leur voisinage de la région qui est reconnu généralement comme l'habitat primitif des 
Sémites, mais aussi dans leur rapport étroit avec les langues chamitiques. L'étude des 
langues éthiopiennes fait la lumiére sur la structure et la morphologie des langues sémitiques 
existantes, ainsi que sur l'ancienne langue de l'Arabie du Sud (qui ne se trouve maintenant 
que dans des inscriptions) et sur l'hébreu classique. Cette étude est plus particuliérement 
susceptible d'élucider plusieurs problèmes linguistiques et autres du texte hébraïque de 
l'Ancien Testament. En Éthiopie, l'action réciproque des langues sémitiques et coushitiques 
est facilement constatée et l'unité primitive des langues chamito-sémitiques est ainsi révélée. 
Cependant, il se peut que les résultats d'une étude plus approfondie et systématique des 
langues éthiopiennes présentent un intérét plus étendu et qu'ils soient capables de contribuer 
à l'élucidation des rapports linguistiques en général et de la nature de l'influence exercée 
par une langue sur une autre. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF SOUTH SEMITICS 
TO HEBREW LEXICOGRAPHY *) 


BY 


EDW. ULLENDORFF 


St. Andrews 


The object of this short paper is to investigate, with the aid of a 
few representative examples, the contribution which the South 
Semitic languages have to offer to the elucidation of the Hebrew 
vocabulary. Under “South Semitic” I propose to subsume classical 
Ethiopic (or Ga‘sz) and Old or Epigraphic South Arabian (abbrevia- 
ted ESA), in the first place, and some of their modern tongues, in 
the second instance. Among these latter I am thinking primarily of 
Tigrifia, Tigre, and Amharic, in the Ethiopian sphere, and of Sogotri, 
Mehri, and Shauri, on the South Arabian side. The term ‘Hebrew 
lexicography" will cover mainlv the Old Testament (for I am con- 
scious, in addressing this Society, of the Rabbinic maxim דע לפני מי‎ 
bay אתה‎ ‘know before whom thou toilest"), but will not altogether 
exclude post-biblical phases of Hebrew. 

The close connexion between Ethiopic and Hebrew had already 
been recognized by the great Job Luporr in the 17th century — in- 
cidentally, one of the most remarkable Orientalists and linguists of 
any petiod whose writings remain a mine of recondite information 
to this day 1). Thereafter, we only find the occasional reference to 
Ethiopic in Hebrew grammars and dictionaries. In 1825, the theolo- 
gian, Hebraist, and Orientalist, H. HUPFELD, published his Exercita- 
tiones Aethiopicae, and other distinguished grammarians of Hebrew, 
among them GtsENIUS 2), Ewarp?), and Konic 5), began to give 


ern — 


*) Text of a paper read to the winter meeting of the Society for Old Testament 
Study, London, January 1956. 

1) See J. FLEMING, “Hiob Ludolf, cin Beitrag zur Geschichte der orientali- 
schen Philologic”, in Beiträge zur Assyriologie, vols. I and II, 1889. 

2) Flebräisches Elementarbuch, later Hebräische Grammatik. 

3) Ausführliches Lehrbuch der hebräischen A prache. 


4) Neue Studien über Schrift, Aussprache, und allgemeine Formenlehre des Aethiopi- 
schen. 
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attention to the claims of Ethiopic. The greatest student of Ethiopic 
in modern times, August DILLMANN, also came to this discipline 
from theology and the Old Testament !). l 

The discovery and development of South Arabian studies were 
initiated by men who were primarily travellers and Orientalists, but 
at least two of the early explorers in this field, Joseph HaLEvY and 
D. H. MüuLER, were also outstanding Old Testament Scholars. And 
at the present time the handful of students of South Arabian have 
been strengthened by the recent labours of W. F. ALBRIGHT in this 
domain. | 

In focussing attention on the contribution of South Semitics to 
Hebrew studies, we must, of course, allow that the inverse process, 
the impact of Hebraic-Jewish elements on the South Semitic area, is 
a good deal more pronounced. I have recently subjected that impact 
to a detailed examination which is to appear in the new Journal of 
Semitic Studies. 

The major dictionaries of O.T. Hebrew have, of course, long included 
at least some Ethiopic and South Arabian material. And DILLMANN’s 
monumental Lexicon Linguae Aethiopicae contains a very large number 
of comparative Hebrew etymologies, many of which will not, 
however, withstand critical examination in the light of modern ling- 
uistic knowledge. GESENIUS” Handwörterbuch to the O.T. and Brown, 
Driver, BricGs’ dictionary include ample and generally sound refer- 
ences to the South Semitic languages, but KoEHLER’s recent Lexicon 
represents, at least in this respect, a retrograde step — and, in- 
cidentally, a very large proportion of the Ethiopic words listed in 
it appear in very oddly mis-spelt forms (a criticism which does not 
apply to BAUMGARTNER’s Aramaic part). 

Here are a few examples of the value that-will accrue to Hebrew 
lexicography through closer examination of the South Semitic 
languages: 

The root ‘dw connotes in Hebrew, Arabic, Ugaritic, etc., ‘to be 
red’ or ‘brown’ or generally the colour of the human skin (so also in 
some of the Cushitic languages ?). In Ethiopic this root appears in 
this particular meaning only as an Arabic loan-word ’adim ‘of red 
skin’; the usual word for ‘red’ is ab in the Abyssinian languages. 


1) Cf. the valuable biographical sketch of DILLMANN by Enno LITTMANN, 
now reprinted in the latter’s Ein Jahrhundert der Orientalistik, Wiesbaden 1955. 

2) Cf. M. COHEN, Essai comparatif sur le vocabulaire et la phonétique du Chamito- 
Sémitique, Nos. 15 and 74. 
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The meaning of the word ‘dw (and its derivatives) in Ethiopic is 
‘to be pleasant’, ‘to enjoy’, ‘voluptate afficere’ (DILLMANN, Lexicon, 
col. 800). There can be little doubt, in my view, of the semantic con- 
nexion between the colour ‘red’ and the ‘pleasant, enjoyable, delight- 
ful’, Esau asks Jacob to give him מן האדם‎ (Gen. xxv 30), the ‘sweet’ or 
‘pleasant smelling’, the ‘delicious’, the ‘red stuff’. In Song of Songs v 10 
we find: דודי צח ואדום‎ ‘my beloved is white and ruddy’; and since sah 
is ‘milk-white’, ‘pure-white’ !), ’adom might well be ‘pleasant’, ‘desira- 
ble’ in this particular context. That ‘red’ was considered ‘beautiful’, 
‘pleasant’, becomes also clear from the description of David in 
1 Sam. xvi 12 as ראי‎ mw יפה עינים‎ oy אדמוני‎ ‘reddish with fine eyes 
and good looks’. 

There exist quite a few well-attested instances of ‘irregular’ laryn- 
gal and sibilant correspondences between Hebrew and South Semitic, 
but we cannot go into the details and causes of this phenomenon in 
the present context 2). May it suffice here to mention such well- 
known roots as zr‘ ‘to sow’ in Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac (Ugaritic: 
dr')*), but zr? in Ethiopic and dr’ in South Arabian; Hebrew ‘ege/ 
‘young bull’, ‘young animal’, but Ethiopic ?22*2/, etc., etc. I mention 
this matter because I have not hitherto seen it pointed out that 
Hebrew /ehem ‘bread’, Arabic /ahm ‘meat’, should be placed together 
with Ethiopic Jahm ‘cow’. Thus the root /hm expressed in Semitic 
simply the staple-diet and would, therefore, vary in the different 
regions. In Ugaritic the verb /bw is ‘to eat’ * and the noun may 
possibly signify nothing more definite than ‘food’ in general. In 
the South Arabian language of the island of Soqotra /ehem means 
‘fish’. 

Somewhat similar considerations apply to Hebrew ’aryeh ‘lion’, 
for Accadian org is ‘eagle’, Arabic ed *mountain-goat'. In Ge‘ez 
’arwe is a ‘wild beast’. There is no reason to think, as KOEHLER does, 
that ’aryeh is an African loan-word: the Ethiopic word for ‘lion’ is 
’anbäsa. Since the animal which we now call ‘lion’ was not indigenous 
in Palestine, we may, in fact, doubt whether.’aryeh always and necessa- 
rily describes that particular animal — or might, perhaps, be the gene- 


1) See Gonpis, Song of Songs, p. 89. 
3) Sce, however, the present writcr’s Semitic Languages of Ethiopia, London 1955, 
p. 29 ef segq. 
. 3 = now also the remarks in Gorpon, Ugaritic Manual, 1955, p. 22-23 
‚3-4. 
t) Gorpon, Ugaritic Manual, p. 284. 
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ric term for the principal wild and strong beast of the Palestinian 
fauna. 

Already on a previous occasion ') I had bricfly invited attention 
to the connexion between Hebrew pi/lab ‘to seduce’ and Ethiopian 
fätäwä ‘to desire, love’. In Ugaritic, pty is attested in the probable 
meaning of ‘to copulate’ 2). In Arabic //y is ‘to be youthful’. We may 
thus suppose that the general Ethiopic idea of ‘desire, love’ is at the 
source of the semasiological development of this word. 

Failure to distinguish between two different roots has led ו‎ 
(and some of his predecessors) to describe Hebrew amor ‘ass’ as the 
‘red animal’. But in post-biblical Hebrew and in Aramaic wr is 
‘to load, to carry’; behmir is ‘to render heavy, difficult’; power is the 
dry measure which is equivalent to the ‘load of an ass’. In Ethiopic 
the word is not ‘wanting’, as KOEHLER asserts, but appears as a 
variant of the basic connotation of ‘loading’, ‘carrying’ in the meaning 
of ‘ship’ (Pamár) 3). Thus pamor is undoubtedly the beast of burden 
‘par excellence and derived from the root Aer which is connected with 
pml (by an exchange of final liquids) possessing a similar range of 
meaning in Arabic. In this way we can clearly see the connexion 
between the Hebrew Aamar ‘ass’ and the Ethiopic hamär ‘ship’ which 
resides in the Semitic Aer ‘to carry, to load’; and we also get rid of the 
fanciful explanation of the donkey as the ‘red animal’. 

LvpoLr, in the 17th century, had already collected *) a number 
of Hebrew words which, in his opinion, could best be explained by 
having recourse to Ethiopic. From this list I shall now choose one 
or two examples and offer certain amplifications. 

N23 is a word which occurs only twice in the O.T. Its meaning, 


in for instance /s. xxx 14, is usually guessed from the context: 
N31» ולחשוף מים‎ ‘to drain water out of the pit’, ‘out of the cistern’. 


In the Ethiopian languages and in South Arabian the root gb? is 
frequent and well-known; it means ‘to collect’. It corresponds, in 
fact, exactly to the Hebrew qw which is used for the ‘gathering’ of 
the water in Gen. i 9; thus x33 closely resembles mpn. 


2) Ina paper read to the 23rd International Congress of Orientalists, Cambridge 
1954, and published in Africa 1955, p. 158. 

2) GORDON, op.cit., text 52, 39. 

3) For the meanings of ‘donkey’ and ‘part of a ship’ in Accadian see Dii. rrzscH, 
Assyrisches Handwörterbuch, p. 91-92. 

*) Ad suam Historiam Aethiopicam Commentarius, 1691, p. 203-207. 
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Or Hebrew oma ‘of two kinds’, which is attested also in other 


North Semitic languages, appears in the form Aale as the numeral 
‘two’ in Ethiopic. f 

D. Winton THomas has shown!) that Hebrew wkr does not 
always mean ‘to sell’. A particularly instructive instance of the uses 
of this root was discovered by Lu poLkE in the famous crux in Gen. xlix 
5: מְכַרֹתֵיהֶם‎ onm שמעון ולו" אחים כלי‎ though commentators do not 


seem to have paid attention to his interpretation, and KOEHLER 
still lists this word (מְכָרתִיהֶם)‎ as ‘unexplained’. In Ethiopic wkr is 


‘to counsel’ — a word of frequent occurrence — and our verse can 
thus be rendered: ‘Simeon and Levi are brothers; strong weapons 
are their counsels’. | 

In 1 Saw. xix 20 we hear that Saul sent messengers to take David 
and that they saw להקת הנביאים‎ which is commonly rendered as 
‘the company of the prophets’. להקה‎ is an ana? Acyéuevov and is 
usually explained as a metathesis of ,קהלה‎ but the root /Ag is well 
attested in Ethiopic where it means ‘to be old, senior’ 2). The noun Je 
(contracted from /4//4) connotes ‘senior, princeps’ and occurs prin- 
cipally in such expressions as Ja? mäla’akt ‘archangel’, /që kahnat 
‘high priest’, etc. There seems to me little doubt, therefore, that להקה‎ 
is not a metathesis of קהלה‎ and does not refer to an ‘assembly of 
prophets’, but rather to the ‘senior ones among the prophets’ 3). 

Hebrew rkb generally means ‘to ride’, and that meaning is, of 
course, also found in Accadian, Ugaritic, and elsewhere. In Ethiopic 
r&b is ‘to find, come upon, get hold of’. Now, in post-biblical Hebrew 
and also in Aramaic, r&b (especially in the AT" as hirkib) means ‘to 
graft upon, to join, to connect’. The link between the meaning variants 
in these two phases of Hebrew may well be seen in the South Semitic 
connotation of ‘to come upon, gather, collect’. In the Ugaritic hymns 
rkb ‘rpt (parallel to the expression masya רכב‎ in Ps. Ixviii 5) should 
probably be compared to the Homeric vzysXwyepéraz, ‘the cloud- 


1) JTS 1936 and 1952. 

1) Cf. Arabic Je ‘to be snow-white’. 

3) So already well explained by LupoLr (Lexicon, 2nd ed., 1699, col. 635) as 
'senatus. prophetarum’. I am indebted to my rescarch student and colleague, 
Mr. David Hussarp, M. Th., for drawing my attention to this reference. 

lt was only after these observations had been committed to paper that 1 noticed 
thar the same suggestion had already been made by G. R. Driver in the JTS 
X XIX (1927), p. 394, in an article which contains also other important remarks 
on the value of the South Semitic vocabulary for Hebrew lexicography. Scc 
also D. Winton THomas on Pror. xxx, 17 in JTS, July-Oct. 1941. 
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gatherer’ 1), The connexion between ‘to gather, to join’ and ‘to ride’ is, 
of course, to be found in the action of harnessing (best expressed in the 
Greek Yevyvupt); and DILLMANN was probably right when he voiced 
the opinion that 'potestas radicis prima in ... componendo esse 
videtur? (Z.exicon, col. 302). 

The root mhr in Hebrew appears to connote ‘haste, hurry’, while 
the verb wbr in Ethiopic means ‘to teach’ and in the reflexive stem 
‘to learn’, It is probable that the basic meaning of this Semitic word is 
‘to be skilled’? which, of course, implies both an element of speed 
(Hebrew) as well as of knowledge (Ethiopic). It is, of course, well 
known that the Hebrew adjective wahir (which occurs four times in 
the O.T.) means ‘practised, expert, skilled’, and it is time that the 
dictionaries dispensed with the rendering ‘quick’. איש מהיר במלאכתו‎ 
(Prop. xxii 29) is, of course, a ‘man skilled in his work’, ‘trained’ but 
not necessarily ‘quick’. And when Ezra is described as ספר מהיר‎ 
,בתורת משה‎ it is his ‘knowledge’ that is stressed and not his ‘speed’. 
Arabic ..2 and Syriac »Ahirá, too, convey ‘skill’ and ‘knowledge’. 
In South Arabian the element whr occurs in some proper names which 
again would suggest in that context 'skill and 'expertness' rather 
than ‘haste’. It is interesting to compare the curiously parallel develop- 
ment in the root /wd which in Hebrew means ‘to learn’ and in Ethiopic 
‘to be accustomed’, almost exactly the opposite semantic distribution. 
Of course, in expressions such as הָרָעַ‎ *725 (Jer. xiii 23) ‘accustomed 


to do evil’ the basic root meaning appears also in Hebrew. 

had already drawn attention to the fact that Hebrew‏ )2 אצ וו ווכן 
and Ethiopic share a fairly large number of important words which‏ 
either do not appear in Arabic at all or in very ditferent meanings.‏ 
Among these may be mentioned:‏ 


AAT ex TAS? תמול‎ 
00 YY AT REG 
^T EL nua יכול‎ 
(4 no MO) יצא‎ 


These also exists an impressive number of words shared by Hebrew 
and South Arabian for which cither no equivalent roots are attested 
in the other Semitic languages or else with such sharply differing 
meanings as to make the semantic and structural identity doubtful. 


!) Compare my note in Orientalia, 195], p. 272, footnote 2. 
1) Ethiopie Grammar, 2nd ed., Crichton translation, pp. 6-7. 
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As these correspondences have not, to my knowledge, been previously 
collected, I feel justified in offering a somewhat more representative 


sample 1): 


Hebrew ESA 
חש‎  — ^g and "ur ‘man’; 
דוד‎ --- dd ‘uncle’; 
דשא‎ — 4? ‘spring’ ; 
זרח‎ — drh ‘to shine’ ?) 
הדר‎ = Dër ‘ornament’ ; 
הרג‎ 0 —— Dr ‘to slay’; 
הרס‎ — hrs ‘to attack, to tear down’; 
ירה‎ = wry ‘to shoot’ 3); 
if = wf ‘to add’ 4); 
meon —— ץק‎ ‘army’; 
von — AS (=) ‘to be weak, ill’ 5); 
חדל‎ — hal ‘to abstain, neglect’; 
חמאה‎ — hurt ‘butter’ ê); 
ישע‎ — b ‘salvation’ 7); 
$0 e ‘to plant’ §); 
TTY —  ‘DR’L n. pr. äi: 
v3 — % ‘to rejoice’ (ms ‘joy’) 19); 
עיר‎ — ‘r (‘city’) "castle 15; 
קהל‎ — g ‘assembly’ 12); 


1) It needs scarcely be pointed out that South Arabian is the main beneficiary in 
such a comparative investigation, though the value to Hebrew must not be 
underestimated, especially in words of infrequent occurrence and difficult context. 

2) Cf. the proper names זרחיה‎ and ESA DRUI. 

3) Ethiopic wrw ‘to throw’. 

4) Especially in such remarkably similar standard expressions as כה יעשה‎ 
TOT וכה‎ (1 Sam. iii 17, etc.) and wiwsfhmw ldt n*mt win'mn (CIH 197, 11, etc.). 

5) This correspondence seems to me fairly certain despite the difficulty over 
the ‘irregular’ sibilant. Apart from Aramaic, this root does not appear to he 
attested in any other Semitic language. 

I now notice that M. Conen, Essai (sce note 2 on p. 191), No. 119, had already 
considered this cquation and apparently found it admissible. 


D Ugaritic fmt. 


7) In names such as ישעיהו‎ — YT‘ CL, YOUN — HYT°?L, etc. 
*) Until recently attested in Hebrew and ESA only, but now also in Ugaritic. 


*) 1 Sam. xviii 19; CIH 831. 


10) Otherwise only in Accadian e/ejz. 
4) Otherwise only in Ugaritic and Sumer. uru. 
13) This very frequent O.T. word is nowhere else attested — except in ESA. 
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Hebrew ESA 
us —— rkl ‘to go about as a trader’; 
m —— Ww ‘field’ 1); 
שפת‎ — sft ‘to give’ (in Hebrew: ‘to place, 


set’) ?); 


It is interesting to find that there is a close parallel to the post- 
biblical העולם הזה והעולם הבא‎ in the South Arabian bmn b'dn wqrbn 
(CIH 539,2). 

To this list (which is, of course, by no means complete) many 
proper names could be added, and there are some very startling 
resemblances between ©.T. and ESA onomastics, especially in the 
sphere of theophoric names (LRM — ;ירמיהו‎ RF?L — רפאל‎ 
ete. 9), 

I have considered the possibility that the contribution of South 
Semitics to Hebrew lexicography may conceivably affect some areas 
of the vocabulary more than others, but I have been unable to iden- 
tify any such special spheres. 

At first sight it might, perhaps, appear odd that the South Semitic 
languages should be in a position to make a notable contribution 
to the elucidation of the Hebrew vocabulary. But such a query would 
not be well founded, for we frequently encounter astonishing resem- 
blances between geographically widely separated language groups. 
C. Razin has recently collected a list of some 28 instances of words 
common to the Yemenite or ‘Himyaritic’ dialect and to North-West 
Semitic, especially Hebrew *). The habitat of the Semitic peoples as 
it appears in historical times may well effectively disguise true genetic 
connexions, and later geographical distribution offers scant indication 
of special affinities and relationships which may originally have exis- 
ted. Moreover, it frequently happens that one language has preserved 
a word or a meaning-variant which was accidentally lost from another. 
I can think of at least one instance (and there are, of course, more) 
where two Semitic languages which are at the extreme opposites in 
both place and time, Ugaritic and Tigrifia, share a word which is not 
otherwise found 5), ` | 


1) Accadian fad ‘mountain’; now also Ug. fd ‘field’. 

2) Nowhere else attested. 

3) I have collected some further instances in Orientalia, 1954, p. 325 ef seqq. 
4) Ancient W'est- Arabian, p. 26-28. | 

5) fr ‘to fly’, ‘bird’ (Orientalia, 1951, p. 273-4). 
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It is, of course, also outside the sphere of the dictionary that the 
evidence of the South Semitic tongues may be relevant to a better 
understanding of Hebrew, but in the nature of things South Arabian 
is here virtually excluded from consideration on account of the very 
fragmentary form in which it has come down to us. Ethiopic, on the 
other hand, can contribute quite a few matters falling within the fields 
of the phonology, morphology, and syntax — though that is beyond 
my theme today. But I should at least mention in passing the profound 
importance of a study of Ethiopian lore and customs in which so 
very much of the atmosphere and spirit of the Old Testament has been 
preserved. Perhaps in no other country in the world are Hebraic and 
Semitic forms and expressions so deeply implanted as in Ethiopia. 
In the forthcoming article in the Journal of Semitic Studies (to which I 
have already referred before) I am endeavouring to show to what 
extent Ethiopia may shed some light on such Hebraic-Jewish pro- 
blems as the Ark of the Covenant, musical instruments in the Old 
Testament, observance of the Sabbath, ritual cleanness, magic, litera- 
ture, etc. 

The story of the Queen of Sheba, based on 1 Kings x, is a profound 
reality in Ethiopia, and the world of the Old Testament is not merely 
studied and known in that country, but actually lived and practised. 
Archbishop David MarHEw has well said: ‘In Ethiopia the past 
lies heavy, very remote, actual and indecipherable’ }). 

To the languages of the Old Testament the tongues of Abyssinia 
can, perhaps, contribute some matters of detail only, but to an 
understanding of the life and spirit of the Old Testament the country 
and people of Ethiopia can offer much of their own life and spirit. 


1) Ethiopia, the study of a polity, p. 5. 


Hermann von WISSMANN und Maria HÖFNER, Beiträge zur historischen 
Geographie des vorislamischen Südarabien (= Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften und der Literatur. Abhandlungen der geistes- und 
sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse. Jahrgang 1952. Nr. 4). Mainz 
1953. In-8°, 167 pp., 12 tables, 1 map, 19 fig. 


E. Glaser himself had already laid some of the foundations on which 
further work on the historical geography of pre-Islamic South Arabia 
could be securely established. The names of N. Rhodokanakis, G. Ryck- 
mans, M. Hófner, A F. L. Beeston, in the field of epigraphy, and of F. 
Hommel, A. Grohmann, H. von Wissmann, K. Mlaker, H. St. J. B. Phil- 
by, C. Rathjens, J. H. Mordtmann, B. Thomas, in the field of geography 
and history, suggest themselves at once when one thinks of the explo- 
ration and study of South Arabia following upon the pioneering labours 
of Glaser. And there are, of course, other important contributors belong- 
ing to the still somewhat select circle of students of South Arabian anti- 
quities. More recently, members of the American expeditions (under the 
auspices of the American Foundation for the Study of Man) have begun 
to make available the results of their work on ancient Qataban (cf. Jam- 
me’s work reviewed below). \ 

While the authors of the present work could thus make use of a 
good deal of available and published information, their task was more 
than a general survey or merely a convenient gathering in one place of 
hitherto dispersed material. Much had already been accomplished by 
D. Nielsen in the Handbuch dev altarabischen Altertumskunde and by Hom- 
mel in his monumental Ethnologie und Geographie des Alten Orients as 
well as by Philby’s numerous writings, but Höfner and von Wissmann 
now present a careful, concise and critically sifted description of all that 
was known, at the time of writing, of the geographical pattern of pre- 
Islamic South Arabia. Three works of major importance and immediate 
relevance to the present authors’ theme appeared while their book was 
with the printers (viz. J. Ryckmans’ L’Institution monarchique en Arabie 
Meridionale avant l'Islam; H. St. J. B. Philby's Arabian Highlands; and 
A. Jamme’s Piéces épigraphiques) and all three could thus only be used 
at proof stage. While this offers a welcome indication of the fresh im- 
petus which South Arabian studies enjoy today, it also serves to bring 
out the essential solidity of the work under review: details will have to 
be corrected in the light of new facts, and much fresh information will 
be added, but the basis will be unshaken and the present Beiträge will 
long remain a standard work which Semitists cannot afford to neglect. 

Höfner and von Wissmann have convincingly shown the value of 
collaboration of specialists in different subjects (on the whole, a method 
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not widely practised in the humanities by scholars outside the United 
States), in this case an epigraphist and a geographer, both distinguished 
in their own field. The fact that the seams in this joint work can often 
be seen in no way detracts from its usefulness. Epigraphical material 
and classical sources have been used to fullest advantage, and from the 
array of details amassed by the authors there emerges a comprehensive 
picture of the geographical and historical features of ancient South Arabia. 

The authors themselves stress (p. 8) that their book is designed in 
such a way as to serve, principally, as a commentary to the map which 
they provide. This method necessitated the disruption of any connected 
historical narrative, but by way of compensation the reader is offered 
some fine historical sketches: on the campaign of Aelius Gallus (in part I 
on Mam and Saba’), on the history of Ausän (in part II on Qatabän and 
Ausän), on ‘Aden and the south coast of Arabia as well as on the history 
of Sabwat and Hadramawt (in part III on Hadramawt). Those chapters 
make very interesting reading, especially against the background of the 
inevitably uninspiring enumeration of place names and their location. 
Tedious as the accumulation of the latter may become to those who read 
the book from cover to cover instead of using it as a work of reference, 
the importance of these details requires no emphasis. The authors have 
our admiration for the long and painstaking scrutiny they have given 
to the sources leading ultimately to the geographical fixation of those 
many names on their map. Quick orientation on this map would have 
been rendered easier for the reviewer (and perhaps other readers as well) 
if it had been possible to draw the map in such a way as to include the 
familiar coastal outlines of the Arabian peninsula. Also, the use of 
short (and generally familiar) titles seems a far more efficient method of 
quoting references than the allocation of a serial number: Thus, for in- 
stance, Glaser, Abessinier conveys all that is needed to the initiated, 
while Glaser (26) can never be remembered and has to be looked up each 
time with consequent loss of time and patience. The useful book list 
at pp. 146 et segg. would, of course, still be needed. The one serious 
defect of the present work, however, is the frequent (even predominant) 
omission of full references: thus (among very many examples) on p. 28 
Hommel’s Ethnologie is quoted in support of the authors’ view, but the 
reader himself has to trace the remark to p. 664 of Hommel’s work. Nach 
Hamdäni appears dozens of times in the book, but scarcely ever coupled 
with any more detailed reference. 

A few observations on points of detail: . 

One may doubt whether the identification of Ragmat in Nagran 
with the O. T. Ra’mä is correct (p. 11). The South Arabian name is 
probably connected with the Semitic root rgm (‘ stone ’, ‘ to throw stones ’) 
while Hebrew Ra'mà (LXX ‘Peypa) may well have to be placed with Arabic 
deg ) ‘earth, sand’ (cf. Hebr. ‘Azza and Gaza). — The authors doubt, 
with some justice, the identification of Ptolemy's Maxogaßu with Mecca 
(p. 12), but they do not tell us what they would put in place of the 
discarded mkrb (Eth. makwsrab), from an etymological point of view. — 
While there is indeed no reason to question the equation Athlula (Athrula) — 
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Yathil (p. 32), the authors’ explanation that this name appears to have 
been ‘fiir die griechische Zunge besonders schwierig auszusprechen ’ 
cannot be supported. — The OS Wanab was the frontier between the 
kingdoms of Saba’ and Qatabän and was ‘ damals zugleich Sprachgrenze ’ 
(p. 35). The latter part of this statement is probably not capable of 
proof. It would be very interesting to know how exactly we have to envi- 
sage a Sprachgrenze in ancient South Arabia. The dialects which we know 
in their consonantal skeletons only seem so closely related to each other 
(one should not, perhaps, attach too much importance to the distinction 
between 2- and s- languages; of course, the vowel patterns may well have 
been more variegated) that we are hardly justified at this stage to speak 
of the existence of any rigid linguistic frontiers. — In the Siloah inscript- 
ion ngbh is not ‘ Wasserleitung ’ (p. 56) but ‘ boring’ — just as in ESA. 
It is, of course, the whole installation which is an aqueduct. — To the 
reviewer the authors’ supposition (p. 59) does not seem very plausible 
that the tribe ‘Almalik changed their name to "Amälig after the biblical 
people. Not only is — as Höfner and Wissmann recognize, though with 
a considerable degree of understatement — the ‘ Konsonantenbestand 
nicht streng konform ’, but it is highly improbable and, in fact, para- 
doxical that during ‘ insbesondere det jüdischen Periode Südarabiens ’ 
any tribe should have wished to be identified with Israel’s chief adver- 
saries. — Sections of the Beni ‘Amir tribe in Eritrea and the Kassala 
province of the Sudan claim to be descended from immigrants from 
Arabia (cf. Races and Tribes of Eritrea, Asmara 1943, p. 6), and it seems 
likely that they have to be connected with the large Beni ‘Amir tribe 
mentioned by Wissmann and Höfner (p. 62). — I am not quite clear what 
is meant by footnote (1) on p. 66 (‘die heutige Bezeichnung m-Oal’a 
[= MaxxoAo] könnte aus einem alten ähnlich klingenden Namen umge- 
deutet sein’). Do the authors doubt that m-Oal’a is the Arabic ass? 
— Has the identification of Kadytis (Herodotus III, 5) with Gaza not 
been generally abandoned? (p. 70, note 2). — There are some very 
interesting observations on the connections between South Arabia and 
Africa, particularly (he East African coast (pp. 74 et seqq.). The Pe- 
viplus Maris Erythraei calls the East African coast the Ausanitic coast 
(Pertplus, para. 15 — the paragraph reference has to be supplied by 
the reader himself !), but since Ausän ceased to exist after the 5th cent. 
B. C., Wissmann and Höfner conclude that the Ausanites must have 
founded a Colonial Empire in East Africa on such stable foundations that 
the name ‘ Ausanitic coast’ was still maintained some 500 years later, 
at the time of the Periplus (about 50 A. D.). This conclusion is possible, 
though not cogent. To the reviewer it seems far more likely (as he has 
tried to show in the Introduction to his Comparative Phonology of the 
Semitic Ethiopian Languages, now in the press) that the Ausanites (and 
the Qatabanians) formed the principal contingent among the emigrants 
from South Arabia who settled in that part of East Africa which is now 
called Ethiopia. We do not, therefore, have to think — as the authors 
do — of an Ausän of overwhelming strength sponsoring imperial expans- 
ion, but rather of an active group of immigrants into the horn of Africa 
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who, though completely severed from their homeland, maintained their 
identity as Ausanites for a considerable period. 

In a more general context, the time has come when South Arabia 
and the East African coast have to be studied as a unit. Recent archaeo- 
logical finds in East Africa have further urged such an approach (cf. the 
Rev. G. Mathew in the London Times of 26th June 1951), and Wissmann 
and Höfner justly draw attention to the striking resemblance between 
the temples of Sirwäh and Märib in Arabia and the Zimbabwe buildings 
in Rhodesia. 

The reference to the Periplus on p. 87 should read para. 29 (not 
para. 12). — The authors rightly point to the strange fact (p. 87) that 
neither navigation nor maritime trade (for both of which the South 
Arabians were so justly famous) are mentioned in the epigraphic docu- 
ments that have come down to us. Wissmann and Höfner think that 
this fact shows the dependence of the coastal colonies on the high plateau 
and hinterland, but I venture to suggest that this state of affairs is indi- 
cative rather of a high degree of independence. It is also likely that the 
exceedingly hot and humid coastal regions did not offer conditions fa- 
vourable to the survival of epigraphic material. — There appear to be 
strong reasons to accept the view expressed on p. 88 that Kanneh and 
‘Eden in Ezekiel XX VII, 22 have to be identified with Qana’ and ‘Aden 
on the south coast of Arabia. But there are, nevertheless, great difficult- 
ies in such an identification: e. g. the juxtaposition with Haran, Kanneh 
vis-à-vis Qana’, as well as other considerations discussed in Cooke’s Com- 
mentary on Ezekiel (I: C. C.). 

It is interesting that ‘Aden occurs so far only in one inscription 
known to us (CIH 550), but the authors’ fear that that inscription might 
be a forgery (p. 88) seems, unhappily, borne out by contents and cha- 
racter of the document. — Höfner’s new interpretation (p. 115) of Philby 
84 (cf. Beeston in Philby’s Sheba’s Daughters, p. 451) deserves special 
attention. The renderings offered by Beeston and Höfner are diame- 
trically opposed, and the reader would have liked to know something 
about the linguistic justification of Höfner’s version (even though this 
is probably outside the scope of the present work), especially as the histo- 
rical conclusions that may be drawn from the two versions are of far- 
reaching importance. The trouble is that, linguistically, the reviewer 
has no difficulty in finding support for both renderings: the causative of 
ESA gib can be compared to Arabic JS ' to upset’ (and we thus get 
Höfner’s ‘to destroy’) as well as to Ethiopian (Tografifia) gälläbä ' to 
nourish, to establish’ (thus Beeston’s ‘to found"). — The absence of 
references on p. 119 is particularly disturbing as Conti Rossini's Storia 
d Etiopia has no index (D. For the quotation from Cosmas’ Christian 


(1) The reviewer has for long been so handicapped by that omission 
(which is due to the fact that the index was to have been appended to 
the 2nd vol. which, however, never appeared) that he is now engaged on 
compiling an index which, it is hoped, may be made available to all 
those who use Conti Rossini's important work. 
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Topography (ibid., note 3) see McCrindle’s edition (Hakluyt Society 1897) 
p. 64. — It would generally seem preferable to offer quotations in their 
original language (esp. if that language is one as widely known as English); 
this applies particularly to pp. 115 and 127. — P. 131, footnote: I cannot 
detect the slight discrepancy (to which Wissmann-Höfner draw attent- 
ion) between RES 4684 and the version of the fragment given by the 
authors. — The drawings of hunting scenes (p. 138) show a remarkable 
resemblance to the type of pictorial representation practised on the Abys- 
sinian plateau. 

The Nachtrag (pp. 142-144) amounts in fact, though not in form, 
to a very useful review of J. Ryckmans’ L'Institution monarchique. 

There are very few printing errors. The reviewer only noticed: 
Qor'àn (p. 26 - instead of Qoràn); 'Ezana (p. 27 - instead of 'Ezàna); 
the title of Conti Rossini's Chrestomathia (p. 147) contains several mis- 
takes; the place of publication (as opposed to that of printing) of Conti 
Rossini's Storia d' Etiopia is Bergamo (not Milan — p. 147). 

Those few details chosen at random from very numerous marginal 
notes may, perhaps, help to show the great importance of this fine work 
from which the reviewer has derived much instruction. 


St. Andrews, Scotland. Edward ULLENDORFF. 


A. Jamme, P. B., Pieces épigraphiques de Heid Bin ‘Agil, la Nécropole 
de Timna (Hagr Kohlän) (= Bibliothèque du « Muséon», 30). 
Louvain 1952. Publications Universitaires. In-8°; x1x-252 pp., 27 
tables; 2 maps. 


Articles and sporadic notes published by members of the American 
expedition to South Arabia (under the aegis of the American Foundation 
for the Study of Man and including scholars of the rank of Professors 
W. F. Albright and A. M. Honeyman) are now followed up by the first 
major work to result from the archaeological and epigraphic endeavours 
of these missions. Dr. Jamme’s book is an important contribution to 
the study of Epigraphic South Arabian (abbreviated ESA in the follow- 
ing). He is to be congratulated on the speed with which he has made these 
documents available to his fellow-scholars. This speed is matched by 
thoroughness of treatment and an excellent presentation of the material. 
As the title indicates most of the inscriptions originate from the cemetery 
of Timna‘ (Hagr Kohlän), the ancient capital of the kingdom of Qataban 
(photographs of the site as well as two maps are a most welcome accom- 
paniment of the description). : 

As is to be expected most of the 260 texts presented in this volume 
are short funerary inscriptions, but there are also a few religious texts 
of moderate length. The whole is accompanied by Dr. Jamme’s detailed 
commentary, facsimiles of all the documents, and photographs of some 55 
of them. There are ample indexes which make it a pleasure to consult 
this book. 

Our knowledge of ancient South Arabia has been enhanced in 
various ways by Dr. Jamme’s work. There is, first of all, his paiustak- 
ing treatment of the interpretation of second proper names. He sug- 
gests, on the strength of the material collected, that the second proper 
name generally refers to the tribal affiliation, whether that second name 
is introduced by Z or attached asyndetically. Most of the author's con- 
clusions on this old question will commend thexnselves to students of 
South Arabian epigraphy. The seemingly barren study and collation 
of hundreds of names on these inscriptions allow us, in fact, an insight 
into the stratification of Timna' society. Moreover, a fair number of 
the proper names which we encounter in these documents make here 
their first appearance and thus add appreciably to our knowledge of 
South Arabian onomastics. The index of proper names would have 
been rendered even more valuable if the author had placed an asterisk 
against those not recorded in Ryckmans' Noms propres. New interpre- 
tations are offered for the hitherto somewhat vague terms mmr and 
mgf. All inscriptions are subjected to a very minute palaeographical 
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examination (! which is made the more useful by a palaeographical 
index recording the occurrence of all those letters which are discussed 
by the author. Most texts are well preserved and offer no particular 
obstacle to decipherment, though some of the longer inscriptions are 
fragmentary and have needed extensive textual restorations, most of 
which are, fortunately, supported by parallels occurring either in the 
present collection or elsewhere. 

It is not intended to impair this favourable assessment of Dr. Jam- 
me's work by the following observations, both general and of detail, which 
are offered in no spirit of captiousness, but rather as proof of the interest 
which the author has aroused in the reviewer by his stimulating book. 

The reviewer thinks that those proper names which are new to us 
might with advantage have been subjected to a more thorough investig- 
ation and have been traced over the entire Semitic field (details below). 
Some of the etymologies suggested seem curiously unsuccessful. This is 
often due to one of the principal pitfalls — known to every student of 
South Arabian or Ugaritic texts to his cost — offered by Semitic epi- 
graphic documents, i. e. the wellnigh unlimited vastness of the Arabic 
vocabulary which appears to invite somewhat indiscriminate raids upon 
its inexhaustible resources. On the other hand, Father Jammie does not 
seem to take sufficiently seriously the essential unity of the South Semitic 
languages: The resources of the Abyssinian languages, the successor 
tongues of ESA on African soil, ought to have been utilized a good deal 
more. Ethiopic and ESA cannot be studied in isolation. 

The claim that the “ new chronology ” offers a ' point de départ 
sty’ for future studies (p. 1) is, perhaps, a little too sanguine, though the 
immense importance and suggestiveness of recent work in this field is, 
of course, beyond doubt. — Students of the history of the alphabet will 
be interested to hear (p. 3) that Dr. Jamme is to devote a special public- 
ation to the vexed question of the order of the South Arabian alphabet 
which has recently been the subject of an article by Professor A. M. Honey- 
man (Africa, April 1952). — The vocalization of ESA proper names remains 
' hypothétique ' (p. 4) as is, indeed, to be expected of a language known 
to us in its consonantal skeleten only. The reviewer feels that the vocal- 
izations proposed by scholars (including those given by Dr. Jamme in 
the present book) do not generally take sufficient account of the evidence 
presented by Ethiopic. The transference, often wholesale, of the Arabic 
system is scarcely in accord with the historical circumstances. It should 
also be recalled that the modern South-Arabian languages (Mehri, Soqotri, 
Shauri) have a vowel after the Ist 1801081 in the indicative impf. This 


(1) In some instances the reader might think that palaeographical 
cotuments have been set forth a little too dogmatically. Many of these 
explanations contain inevitably a large element of subjectivity, and in 
not a few cases one would have stressed or omitted features which were 
considered by the author either to be undeserving of mention (this ap- 
plies in particular to the rare letters $, z, etc.) or to merit digression. 
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fact, together with the evidence presented by Ethiopic, might indeed 
point to similar conditions in ESA. Cf. also the position in Accadian. — 

The letter ° is.perhaps not, for obvious reasons, one to be singled 
out in comparing the boustrophedon with the left-running period (p. 17). 
— On p. 18 the name SHTT might, perhaps, be compared to Ugaritic 
šht (cf. also Hebr. šh#) which may well be a n. pr. (Gordon, Handbook, 
100: 10). — In the phrase mik | sb’ | wdrydn (p. 21), d merely fulfils the 
function which the construct state does in the first case. This is amply 
proved by the repeated use of this particle at the beginning of Aksum 
inscription No. 8 (Littmann, Aksum, vol. IV). — For the name ’BNT 
(p. 32) cf. the Ethiopic n. pr. ’abnat and possibly Ugaritic abu (n.pr. — 
Gordon, op. cit., p. 206, col. 2). ESA 'BYN (p. 63) has a parallel in Ug. 
ubyn (Gordon, p. 206, col. 1). — The name 'BHOB does not, in my view, 
receive much elucidation by placing it with Arabic hgb (p. 41). I would 
rather suggest comparison with Eth. qe (the exchange w:b is, of 
course, frequent). Or could there be some connexion (through meta- 
thesis with IHabaqquq? Hommel (Aufsätze und Abhandlungen, p. 27) 
finds a plant called j.ii in the Yemen. — HFNM (p. 45) ‘should 
be likened to O.T. Hofni, Eli's son. — For ZBYM (p. 47) I would compare 
not only the name of the tower of Yatil but also the Hebrew name 
צבי‎ — The photograph (plate XV B) of inscription 149 (p. 48) makes 
one think that the alleged d of the tribal name DR HN might, in fact, be 
ad. DRHN would then be an alternative spelling of DREN; this is not 
in the least unlikely if one remembers the sound of the corresponding 
Ethiopic letter. Cf. the very pertinent observations in Hófner's ASA 
Gramm., para. 13; the process d 7» d (or vice versa) is quite feasible, and if 
my reading were correct it would throw an interesting light on South- 
Arabian phonetics. — The name SMYTT (p. 58) is to be placed with 
common Semitic (Hebr., Eth., Ug., Amh.) sm: ‘to destroy’. The mean- 
ing ‘se taire ' given by Father Jamme on the strength of ce is only 
secondary, i. e. the muteness resulting from destruction. — While I 
agree with the author that the names RDN and RDT are probably 
derived from the root rdw, I do not think he is entitled to transcribe the 
latter as Radwat, esp. as he retains the former as Radan (p. 61). — For 
the tribal name YGR (p. 62) cf. O.T. Yagur (Josh. XV, 21). — The 
n.pr. HYWT (p. 67) corresponds exactly to the Ethiopic kywt which can, 
however, be read either hayawt ' alive’ (f.) or haywät life’. This under- 
lines the difficulty of vocalizing ESA names. — The reviewer differs 
from the author in the interpretation of photograph XVII A (No. 180, 
p. 71); he feels confident that there are two letters between m and £ (as 
indeed is suggested by the general arrangement of the inscription), but 
he very much doubts that one of them is d. — The name MLHM (p. 72) 
recurs apparently in Ugaritic (cf. Gordon, Handbook, 24:11 and p. 246). 
— On p. 81 HTM is perhaps somewhat more probable (cf. Ry NP, p. 100) 
than TM. — For D’YBN (p. 83) cf. 38? and Hommel (Aufs. u. Abk., 
p. 152). — Photographs XVIII B and XIX B (Nos. 204 and 205, pp. 88- 
89) fail to show ‘ graphie identique’. To my mind the ductus is mark- 
edly different. — The name "WYFM is indeed connected with Vile, 
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but it is not.the verb ‘ placer au-dessus de quelque chose’ (p. 91) that 
should be cited in support, but the common Semitic ‘wf ‘bird’. The 
diminutive ‘WYFM makes a very suitable name (cf.:0.T. Sippor ‘ little 
bird ’, the name of Balaq’s father, and Sippora, the name od Moses’ wife; 
see also Nöldeke, Beiträge, p. 85). — For the explanation of ‘MSL, the 
Arabic 57 ‘ demander ’ (p. 92) is an inadmissible comparison. Not only 
is medial ° unlikely to disappear, but the sibilant is also wrong; the root 
s] (with that sibilant and not š) is, of course, quite common in ESA. 
— The description ' le radical ad" (p. 101) is perhaps not very happy, as 
some scholars (incl. Conti Rossini, Chrest., p. 179) think that the root is 
wd. — For the name DHR (p. 103) (DHRM, DHRT) cf. Eth. zb» ‘to 
glory’. Similarly, ZRB (p. 104) should be connected with Eth. srb 
‘to work, manufacture’. — The Hebrew and Syriac shz ‘to stink’ do 
not seem to me to provide a very satisfactory etymology for SHNN 
(p. 115). I would rather place it with Eth. has?» (by metathesis) ‘ strong, 
iron (ferreus) '. That there is some hesitation of the Ethiopic and Arabic 
laryngals (2 : k) need not worry us unduly. But 'ferreus' might make 
a somewhat more suitable proper name than ‘ stinker ’. — The reading 
of (Photograph VII B) as well as the commentary to MWY[S] (p. 117) 
seem highly conjectural and, at least to the reviewer, not satisfactory. — 
The explanation of HWKNM as derived from Arabic wkn IV ' marcher 
d'un pas vigoureux ' (p. 123) exemplifies what has been said in the foregoing 
on the pitfalls of the Arabic dictionary. In the first place, the verb in 
the 4th form is well attested in ESA itself (CIH 19, 9) in the meaning 
‘to establish’. This makes indeed excellent sense in a theophoric name 
composed with ‘Amm. Secondly, it is the Arabic 5th form (‘to be estab- 
lished’) which should have been drawn upon for semantic purposes. There is 
also the ESA n. pr. "WKN, and Hebr. kwn and knn are undoubtedly related 
as well. We are also in the fortunate position in having the precise equiv- 
alent of HWKN'M in O.T. mi> (Jer XXVII, 20) and many similar 
compositions as well as in Ugatitic YK N‘M (Gordon, Handbook, p. 284). — 
In the text yirh'm | v$m | thy (p. 129), ¿hy can either indicate a sub-clan 
of the RSM (as Dr. Jamme thinks — p. 127) or it might mean: ‘ YSRH'M 
of the illustrious RSM clan’. In that case /hy would be an adj. — The 
name HBM (p. 130) should hardly be connected with yl» ‘être craint ’ 
(p. 130), but rather (as Ry NP, p. 77, does) with Ywhb. Not only is 
the meaning more satisfactory, but the latter is well known in ESA (also 
as an element in nn. pr.), while the former is not attested in South Arabian. 
In the same inscription 269 I prefer to find in 'BYRO the element wrg, 
well known in ESA and Semitic in general (cf. also the n. pr. WRON - 
Gl. 1606, 29). Cf. the O.T. ירקעם‎ (1 Chr. II, 44). — For the tribal name 
'"DBB I would not compare +> in the meaning ‘qui repousse, qui 
écarte avec vigeur' (p. 131), but the Arabic and general Semitic gbb 
‘fly, bee’ (cf. the O.T. name זבוב‎ bya). — "LB'M is to be placed with 


the noun SL ‘ lioness ’ (and not the dictionary definition of the verbal 
toot ' traite une brebis pour en tirer le colostrum ' - p. 132). The noun 
ib ‘ lion’ exists, of course, also in Hebt. and Ugaritic where it enters 
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several n. pr. compositions (Gordon, Handbook, p. 242). — The difficulty 
of distinguishing, in some cases, between g and 1 (p. 137) is well shown on 
photographs V B, XV A, XII A. — For the discussion of HLRM (pp. 137/8) 
cf. also Conti Rossini, Chrest., p. 241 — The name HRN (p. 141) recalls 
the O.T. הרן‎ (Gen. XI, 26). — WOS (p. 144) might be connected with Eth. 
wqs and Hebr. YQSN (Gen. XXV, 2). Many of the foregoing cases have 
exemplified the well-known rule that an initial semi-vowel is y in North 
Semitic and w in South Semitic. — On p. 150 I prefer the alternative 
reading YS'M (NSL as derived from , (5/5 ‘avoir une petite tête et le 
cou de méme' seems to make singularly poor sense) which I connect 
with ESA sy‘ ‘to irrigate, make fertile’. I fail to see how pen can 


possibly provide an etymology for YS'M. — For HWTR‘TT cf. also 
BSOAS XV/1, pp. 158-9. — In inscription 299 (p. 151) I do not divide 
DKWN into 4 and kwn (the latter is not a satisfactory name-element 
by itself), but make d part of the root: cf. common Sem. dky/w ' to be 
pute’ (¿> , '2t etc). The name DKW is attested (Ry NP, p. 69). 


— KFYM I also connect with „åS, though not in its meaning * suffire ’ 
(p. 152) but ‘to protect’: thus KFYM ‘protector’. — The name 
MLKN (p. 156) recurs in the O. T. and in Ugaritic as MLKM. — If the 
facsimiles of Nos. 308 and 309 (p. 157) accurately reflect the writing on 
these inscriptions, then the name is in both cases SBH (and not SBH- 
though, of course, two-legged s‘s exist, but, if my memory serves me 
right, I have- observed only three-legged ones in Jamme’s collection). 
Comparison with the s in No. 311 should place the corrected reading 
beyond doubt. SBH is well known over the entire Semitic field and 
occurs also in ESA as a n. pr. (Ry NP, p. 146). — SFLYN (p. 159) cf. 
the Aksumite king 16,067 (Conti Rossini, 7.4. 1909, p. 278). — Dr. 
Jamme's explanation of 'ZRDN (p. 160) seems far-fetched. I would 
tentatively propose: ‘z (V “zz well attested in ESA) + rd (Yrdy in Hebr., 
Arab., Eth. ‘to be excessive, to prevail’); thus meaning something like 
‘ strength prevails’. For names composed with the element ‘z, see ESA 
‘ZT, and O. T. bw"». — For LB‘M (p. 161) it is surely Jb ‘ heart’ rather 
than yg) ‘ thirst’ which makes up the first component in this name. 
— SW'N (p. 163) cf. Eth. and Hebr. sa ‘to wander’. — I know of no 
valid reason to provide SMT (p. 164) with an etymology differing from 
that of SMYTT (p. 58 — see also my remarks above). — Dr. Jamme derives 


the female name DGM (p. 168) from H ‘forcer une fille et cohabiter 
avec elle' (incidentally, an extremely rare verb), but he adds, delicately, 
that ‘le nom propre féminin DGM ne peut avoir qu'un sens passif’. 
Surely, this is the most unsuitable etymology imaginable, esp. when Eth. 
HO ' to converse’ (adj. ‘ petulant ’) and Ug. zg ‘ to emit sounds’ provide 
a perfectly plausible derivation. — The author’s views about the Sabaean 
origin of the population of Qataban (pp. 171, 190, etc.) do not appeal to 
the reviewer. There appears to be no need to go beyond the position 
taken up by Rhodokanakis. Too little is known of the real dialectal 
divergences within ESA to base far-reaching. historical conclusions on 
rather tenuous linguistic evidence (see also above in my review of Wiss- 
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mann and Höfner’s Hist. Geogr.). — YON'M (p. 173) cf. the Biblical 
יקנעס‎ (Josh. XII, 22). — What are the reasons that compelled the 
author to translate dhb (p. 178 et passim) as ° bronze’ rather than ‘ or’? 
— I think there is a slight (though possibly pregnant) misreading in line 
4 of No 339 (p. 180). Photograph X B clearly shows that between d and 
the ' of 'NBY there are two strokes only. Thus in theory there are the 
following possibilities: 


wshdt / צפאי‎ (grammatically perfectly possible) 
wshdt 'NBY (separation stroke omitted) 
wshd / VNBY 


The-last reading seems to me the only one justified by the photo- 
graph of the inscription which shows that there is no 7 (cf. the very distinct 
t in line 3 of this text). Thus we must either suppose that the Z was erron- 
eously left out by the engraver or we should read skd, i.e. IV of Yhdd 


(cf. Conti Rossini, Chrest., p. 145, and Arabic Q= ‘to limit, to define ’; 
IV ‘ to assign ’). The text would then read ... ‘ they built and assigned to 
’NBY ... ' However, there may be no more than the accidental omission 
of 7. — To see in Adin a divine epithet rather than a common noun causes 
grave difficulties in view of the absence of an object — as Dr. Jamme 
tealizes. However, the obstacle is not quite so great if my reading shd 
is found to be acceptable. — No 341, line 3 (p. 183) the facsimile shows 
two ': “gn, i.e. plural. — Pp. 198/9: the etymology of snkry is, of course, 
not in doubt. To relate bré (Arabic Cs» ‘soft ground’) to Syriac 
> ‘paláce, camp’ (the ¢ instead of / [twice !] is surely a printing 
error) is not admissible, as the final ¢ in that word is nota fem. (= Hebr. 
mvs, Esther I, 5). — In the interesting votive plaque No. 367 (pp. 209-10) 
the A can certainly be interpreted as a deictic element, but I should 
favour the bold attempt to find here a suffix of the 2nd pers. sing. which 
in a votive tablet of this type would be eminently suitable. If correct, 
this inscription would be of considerable importance for our knowledge 
of ESA. 

Space prevents me from drawing attention to other matters in Dr. 
Jamme’s stimulating work. Here are a few printing and other minor 
errors: 

In my copy Plate XV-XVI follows XVII-XVIII; I do not, of course, 
know whether the binders have made this mistake generally. — P. IX, 
item 11 should read Sabaean: ibid. item 21: 1946 vol. (though it appeared 
in 1947). P. XVI: HeBN is No. 46 (not 36). P. 8, line 1: dz. The name 
in the middle of this page should read; SRH‘T. P. 16, last line: DRMM. 
P. 106 (heading): Hadran. P. 110, 4th line from bottom: 234 (not 231). 
P. 162, middle: 191-218 (instead of 190-217). P. 183 (end of No. 340): 
HYWM (instead of HYMW). P. 186 (just below middle): mswd (instead 
of mswd). b 

Finally, the reviewer wishes to exptess his gratitude to Dr. Jamme 
for the profit and enjoyment he had in working through this import- 
ant book. 


St. Andrews, Scotland. E. ULLENDORFF. 


Werner CASKEL, Lihyan und Lihyanisch (= Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir 
Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen. H. 4). Köln-Opladen 
1954. Westdeutscher Verlag. In-8°, 155 pp., 4 pls. 2 maps. 


The Lihyanites (the biblical Dedan) were an ancient people (Pliny’s 
Lechient) and formed together with the Thamud and Safa the North 
Arabian states which flourished in the Northern Hijaz long before the 
advent of Islam. Lihyan was situated along the ancient caravan route 
from South Arabia to the ports of the Mediterranean, and Minaean colo- 
nists had established themselves at Dedan, a fact which is reflected to 
some extent in both the script and language of Lihyan. After the collapse 
of the kingdom of Ma‘in the Nabataeans became the dominant influence 
in Lihvan, but the chronology of these periods is still in dispute ('). The 
existence of Dedan-Lihvan as an independent, or at least identifiable, 
entity goes back several centuries before the Christian era and: reaches 
possibly into the 2rd century A. D., whereafter its population probably 
returned to nomadic life or moved to the east and settled in el-Hirah. 

Muslim traditions have only the vaguest references to the Lihyan- 
ites who are generally confused with the Thamud or the Nabataeans (2). 

The exploration of Lihyan is the work of a small number of scholars 
extending over the last 75 years; among these Doughty, Euting, Huber, 
I). H. Müller, Jaussen and Savignac deserve special mention. More 
recently, H. Grimme (3) and F. V. Winnett (t) have subjected the Lihyan- 
ite inscriptions to fresh study, and.H. St. J. B. Philby has discovered 
a number of new epigraphic documents in Lihyanite. The purpose of 
W. Caskel's work is to provide a comprehensive account of the language, 
history, and civilization of Lihyan. That the author has not been as 
successful in this undertaking as, for instance, J. Cantineau in a compar- 
able study (Le Nabatéen). is partly due to the more limited material at 
Caskel's disposal. Yet, he has certainly given us a work of substance 
which will offer stimulus as well as instruction to epigraphists, compar- 
ative Semitists, and historians of Arabia and the Near East. 

The shortcomings of this book are as much in its manner as its 
matter. In the brief preface the author puts his reader into a somewhat 
unreceptive mood bv a number of dogmatic statements which are paral- 
leled later on bv a lack of hesitancy in the presentation of the inscriptions 
and in the grammatical outline. Professor Caskel says in his Vorwort 
that he has advanced further than he had originally thought possible and 
that “ die Übersetzungen und damit das Gesamtbild unterscheiden sich 
wesentlich von dem, was bisher galt". The reviewer has the uneasy 
feeling that these claims are somewhat too sanguine, and while he ad- 


() Caskel, Lihyan, p. 35 ff; Albright as quoted in op. cif. footnote 
108 and in his Dedan (Geschichte und Altes Testament), 'Tüb. 1953. 

(2) Cf. the details given in Levi Della Vida's article Lihyán in the 
Encycl. of Islam. 

)1( In Le Muséon, 1937. 

0) 4 Study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic Inscriptions, Toronto 1937. 
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inires the author's competence and enthusiasm, he cannot suppress some 
misgivings as to the degree of conjecture on which many of these new 
translations and much of this general outline rest. 

The preface also states, rightly, that the frequently adopted Hebrew 
transcription may lead to wrong associations and has, therefore, been 
avoided in the present work, but Caskel does not seem to realize that by 
adopting Arabic characters (instead of the usual Semitic -transcription so 
successfully employe.l in Winnett's work or by van den Branden in his 
Inscriptions Thamoudéennes, and generally in the contemporary study. of 
‘pixraphic South Arabian) he does not escape the danger of erroneous 
associations (^. Nor will his argument that this method is meant to 
stimulate the interest of Arabs commend itself to scholars, either by its 
substance or cogency. Even odder is the author's explanation of his 
failure to provide a translation line by line: " die Zeilenangabe ist für 
den Laien überflüssig, während sich der Gelehrte ohnehin zurechttindet "" 
Is Professor Caskel not a little too optimistic in hoping to attract laymen 
to the studs of Lihyanite epigraphy - and apparently in numbers suf- 
ficient to justify the inconvenience caused to scholars’ For there is no 
doubt that this method entails loss of time, and in difficult passages it 
often requires unusual faculties of divining the translator's intentions, 
especially as the order of words in German deviates so radically from 
that customary in Semitic. 

The book is well planned and falls into four main parts: 1) A general 
introduction dealing with the discovery of Dedan, al Ula and its an- 
tiquities, and the development of the script; 2: History an civilization 
(including religion, law, society, economy, and arti; 3y A grammatical 
outline of Lihvanite; and 4) The inscriptions themselves, accompanied 
by a translation and very brief remarks. There are also convise lists 
of words and names. In the interpretation of the latter (as well as the 
former, incidentally) Caskel has, on his own evidence (see Preface), been 
extremely reticent, perhaps a little too much so. The list of names 
appears in the order of the German alphabet — which has obvious disad- 
vantages -— and since the vocalization of these names is very largely 
conjectural, this method proves to be greatly disturbing: the Arabic 
order (or a strictly consonantal sequence in transcription) would have 
been preferable. The two maps are helpful, and so are the plates, two of 
which depict samples of Lihvanite writing (3. Technical [reasons and 
costs of production probably militated against the inclusion of photo- 
graphs and or facsimiles of the inscriptions. 

As the entire work stands or falls on the interpretation of the epi- 
graphie material, I propose to begin with a few observations on this subject: 


0) Indeed, undue reliance on North Arabic to the virtual exclusion 
of comparative Semitic data accounts for many of the disadvantages in 
Caskel’s work. ‘The same applies even more strongly to his treatment of 
Ryckmans’ ESA inscriptions ) . Heft 30, Entdeckungen in Arabien. 
Köln-Opladen 1954). 

(3) For the two tables illustrating the development of the script 


see below. 
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In general it should be said that C. has greatly aided the decipherment 
of these inscriptions; that applies in particular to the identification of doubt- 
ful letters. In this respect great strides forward have been made since 
Jaussen and Savignac, and often also some advance on the work of Grimme 
and Winnett. At the same time, it must be admitted that the interpre- 
tation of the contents of this inscriptional material is not always convincing. 
Many of the texts are extremely fragmentary and seem to yield no satis- 
factory sense. In those cases C. does not sufficiently weigh the claims of 
alternative interpretations, nor does he admit defeat where his prede- 
cessors have justly found that an inscription “ résiste à toute interpré- 
tation ” (e.g. No 42). Above all, scholars would have appreciated a more 
detailed textual commentary which is surely essential in all instances 
where we encounter obscure words or idioms. Alternatively, though 
less satisfactorily, the vocabulary should have been expanded to include a 
little more than the bare translation, especially as that translation is 
often conjectural rather than an assured rendering. ` 

A few examples must suffice: 

Most dedicatory inscriptions end in a forniula of three parts, though 
frequently not all three are actually preserved: frdyh ws‘dh w’hrth. Under 
the heading ‘‘ Idiomatisches ” C. explains that this means “ Leben, 
Glück und Nachkommenschaft für den Spender ”: fardaihu “ zwei Kerben 
für ihn ”, i. e. “ zwei Lebensspannen ". A similar interpretation (though 
on a differing reading: frt) was already offered by Jaussen and Savignac 
(Mission Archéologique, passim) and Lidzbarski (Ephemeris III, 215). 
To my mind, however, C.'s explanation of the " two notches” seems 
forced and, I suggest, unnecessary. 1 am not aware on what evidence 
he has rejected an interpretation (which must, of course, have occurred 
to him) from the Arabic formula as aul yò » especially as C. usually 
makes Arabic the basis of all his considerations. As rdy is always the first 
element in this formula, it naturally takes the initial /a (corresponding to 
Arabic fa- or fal-, but one must not, of course, expect to find here all 
the elaborate: rules of classical Arabic grammar). Thus I would render 
this formula: ‘ So may He (Du-Gabat or any other god, explicitly or — 
more often — implicitly the subject of these phrases) make content and 
happy him and his heirs". The optative perfect is, of course, the ob- 
vious tense in this connexion, and we probably have a II form here 
which also accounts for the alternation of frdh and frdyh. This inter- 
change is, incidentally, an additional difficulty in the way of C.'s inter- 
pretation. Moreover, in inscription No 25 C. is forced to abandon the 
explanation ‘‘ two notches ", because there we encounter the form /rdth 
which he points furdatahu and translates ‘‘eine Kerbe für ihn". However, 
that text explicitly refers to the goddess * Uzzay, and she is clearly the 
subject of this verbal form frdth ‘‘so may she favour him” in consequence 
of the dedication offered to her. 

This interpretation of the recurrent formula seems to me not only 
more satisfactory linguistically (it fits, in fact, all places where it appears 
in C.'s texts), but is also more in keeping with the modes of expression 
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current in Semitic. The noun in an imperatival formula frdth “ eine 
Lebensspanne für ihn ” appears to be an unsemitic idiom. 

In inscription No 1 C.’s interpretation seems to me far-fetched; 
here again I prefer to see a parallel to the Arabic 4» all en. — Texts 


Nos 3 and 4 are given a highly improbable explanation. I would trans- 
late: “ M... has granted his [power] protection [as fas as] up to N. (place 
name)". And again: “ A. has requested the protection of M.". I 
connect 'r$ with Heb. ’rs, Akkad. erösu, Ugar. 'rí, all meaning ‘‘ to desire, 
request, wish”. — In No 5 Winnett’s rendering seems happier; the same 
goes for Nos 12 and 16. — In the funerary inscription No 17 C.’s transla- 
tion (after the unequivocal introductory part: “ this grave belongs to 
N. "): “ Es wurde rechts und links mit Asche von einem pechschwarzen 
Stier geschwärzt' seems to me little short of meaningless. I prefer to 
render: “ This grave belongs to N. He had suffered disease [I connect 
with Ethiopic hmm) on his right and his left (side) from 7rqr". Trgr is 
presumably the name of a fatal disease; perhaps some paralysis which 
attacked both the deceased’s sides or possibly scab which is one of the 
meanings of the Arabic root fwr. i 

In No 23 hbt is unlikely to be “ temple" but rather “ gift ” (root 
whb). — In No 31 we are offered a most elaborate story, but I cannot 
believe that the very fragmentary text supports so extravagant an inter- 
pretation. — In No 37 I would prefer to translate “ A... is a shepherd " 
instead of Caskel's “ A... hat geweidet ". Caskel may have been re- 
luctant to make the participle the basis of his rendering on account 


of Arabic יג ב‎ but this is no counter-argument as far as Lihyanite is con- 


, 


cerned. 

There are a number of inscriptions for which C. has offered very 
ingenious translations, yet the reviewer cannot help feeling, despite all 
possible sympathy for C.’s effort, that these renderings are fanciful in 
the extreme. I refer in particular to texts Nos 38, 50, 56, 57, 63, 69, 
81, 82, 86, 87, 89, 105, 112. — Inscriptions 40, 53, 109-111 are described 
by C. as “ sexual ” (No 53 would even be homosexual), yet the evidence 
on which this interpretation is based is of the flimsiest. No 40 borders 
on the grotesque: ‘‘ Oheim ‘ wird lang ’ schläft gerne bei”. The reviewer 
has had no difficulty in producing half a dozen equally fanciful transla- 
tions (yet firmly based on the text) by juggling with Arabic roots. The 
Arabic dictionary treated in this manner will yield anything, especially 
if the texts consist of two or three isolated words written in a highly 
defective script. 

No 41 I should prefer to render as: “ A. has overpowered and in- 
jured ". — In No 47 it is not clear why C. dismisses as " ausgeschlossen '' 
the perfectly good Agby which Jaussen et Savignac and Grimme supply 
at the end, especially in view of No 68 and others. — In No 64 the inter- 
pretation of gry as ‘' joined " seems to give a somewhat more plausible 
text. — The translation of his as" to murder ” (Nos 79, 80, 86) does nos 
appear as certain as C. likes to assume; Winnett's ‘‘ snatched away ” 1s 
probably preferable. — The reference to Ethiopic in footnote 205 should 
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be deleted. In the same inscription (No 90) the observation ‘ der fremde 
Name mutet afrikanisch an " is scarcely helpful in a work of scholarship. — 
No 92 is of considerable grammatical interest. — In No 107, the last 
reference to v. d. Branden’s work (252) is irrelevant and should be deleted. 
— At the bottom of the first columm on p. 133 the arrow should point in 
the opposite direction. 

In the grammatical outline, treatment of the phonology is a little 
meagre. What Caskel describes as “ elision ” is scarcely more than the 
accidental omission of a letter by the scribe. "The entire sketch suffers, 
however, from the (to my mind) unwarranted transference to Lihyanite, 
lock, stock, and barrel, of all the categories of classical Arabic grammar. 
That applies particularly to the vocalizations given to verb and noun 
forms. Many of C.’s conceptions are a little old-fashioned (such as the 
“ euphonic ” x of the article), and his views on the article (p 68) might 
well have been refreshed by re-reading A. J. Wensinck’s The article of deter- 
mination in Arabic (!) and J. H. Kramers’ De Semietische lalen, p. 66 
(Leiden 1949). 

In the treatment of the numerals C. has erroneously inverted the 
genders. Not only would his forms run counter to what is customary 
in the Semitic numerals, but scrutiny of all the inscriptions in which 
numerals occur shows that C.'s columns require reversal of position. ‘On 
account of assimilation no distinction can be seen between the masc. 
and the fein. forms in the numeral '" three ”. hams is clearly a fem. 
form in Nos 72 and 77. ‘asr is fem., and ‘asarat is masc. 

Caskel finally expresses the opinion (to which Rabin West- Arabian 
p. 2, had already lent weight) that Lihvanite is one of the ` roots "' of 
Arabic, i. e. “der städtischen Sprache Westarabiens... " While this 
view seems to be well-founded, we have to beware of seeing in Lihyanite 
just an early form of Arabic: it was, in fact, an independent language 
which deserves to have its linguistic phenomena (so far as they can be 
ascertained) treated per se rather than as dialectal forms of another 
tongue. Rabin (loc. cit.) has well said that, while Lihvanite, 'Thamutic, 
and Safaitic are termed ‘' proto-Arabic ", " this isa chronological term 
and should not be taken to suggest genetic connexion between them "'. 

Caskel's treatinent of the development of the Lihyanite script is of 
great value and adds to available information. It is a pity, though, 
that he has set out the alphabet in the order known form North Arabic 
(cf. the tables on pp. 33/4) which is determined by the resemblance of 
letters differentiated by diacritical marks only and is, therefore, inappli- 
cable to the Lihyanite script. 

The section on history and civilization deserves unstinted praise, 
and it is clearly in this field that C. feels most at home. The only reser- 
vations concern those facts which are derived from the interpretation 
of doubtful readings in the inscriptional material. Often mere hints and 


OI Mededeelingen d. Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Af- 
deeling Letterkunde, Deel 71, Serie A,'N. 3, Amsterdam 1931. 
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fragments are made to carry elaborate historical and cultural structures. 
Yet, C.’s account is suggestive and will remain the point of departure 
for future work. ; 

Finally, the reviewer would like to assure Professor Caskel that he 
realizes only too well how easy it is to criticize a pioneering work of this 
nature; he ventures to express the hope that he inay not come under 
the suspicion of captious criticism. It is his pleasant duty to commend 
this book to all interested in Seinitic epigraphy and early Arabian history 
and civilization, but at the same time he must warn against facile accept- 
ance of some of the more adventurous passages which, however, offer 
stimulus to fresh study on the basis of the interesting material assembled 
by the author. 


St. Andrews, Scotland. Edward ULLENDORFF. 


A. F. L. Beeston : The Arabic language 
today. 125 pp. London : Hutchinson 
University Library, 1970. £1.75 
(cloth), £0.75 (paper). 


This slim and elegantly produced volume 
represents something of a landmark in the 
study and description of a Semitic language. 
I do not know of any comparable work that 
manages, within the compass of 125 pp., to 
offer a full, succinct, and reliable introduction— 
couched in terms that are acceptable to the 
contemporary student of language—to any 
Semitic tongue. The closest parallel, in the 
last generation, was perhaps Bergstrisser’s 
masterly Zinführung in die semitischen. 
Sprachen, though it had rather different aims. 
And in this context one should also mention 
the late and much lamented Jean Cantineau's 
Études de linguistique arabe. 

Professor R. Auty, Hutchinson's Modern 
Languages Editor, could not have made a 
better choice for the authorship of a modern 
book on the Arabic language. At a time when 
most Arabists have become islamisants and 
most Hebraists have turned into Alttesta- 
mentler, Professor Beeston—in common with 
a tiny minority of Arabists, prominent among 
them A. Spitaler and J. Blau—has adhered to 
the Arabist’s first and principal concern, i.c. 
the study of the Arabic language. The present 
work is eloquent testimony to his success in 
this field. 

It would undoubtedly have been easier to 
write a book twice the size of the volume under 
review, for the conciseness of formulation and 
economy of descriptive detail are apt to conceal 
the vast amount of thought and sheer intellec- 
tual effort that must have gone into the plan- 
ning and execution of this work. The extreme 
succinctness makes it at times quite a difficult 
book to read, and I rather doubt whether it is 
appropriate diet for the novice. Essentially 
it tells us how the Arabic language works and 
how its operations relate to the underlying 
principles and theoretical bases. 

Professor Beeston is unquestionably right 
in saying (p. 9) that ‘ grammatical terminology 
presents an almost insuperable problem’. He 
has chosen to be eclectic in the terminology 
here employed: traditional notions mingle 


with modern linguistic terms and with some 
elementa devised by Beeston himself. There js, 
to the reviewer's mind, nothing wrong with 
this procedure, though occasionally one is 
inelined to entertain some slight doubt 
whether the manifest toil that has gone into 
contriving this terminology is wholly justified 
by the results. At times one might think it 
would be easier to operate throughout either 
with traditional European notions or within 
the terminological framework established by 
indigenous Árab grammarians. At other times, 
the recognitions of modern linguistics illumine 
a problem with such shafts of light that 
Beeston’s wisdom in employing this eclecticism 
is brought into sharp focus. In a few cases the 
author would appear to lay undue stress on 
aspects of grammatical philosophy which are 
not specific to Arabic and which have the effect 
of investing the description with a complexity 
that should probably be avoided in a work of 
this nature. 

Inevitably in a book of such pioneering 
character there are bound to be a number of 
points where scholars will be at variance with 
the manner in which Beeston has handled 
certain problems. The present reviewer is 
conscious of the likelihood that any iktiläf on 
his part will be due to his own obtuseness 
rather than to inadequacy on the part of the 
author. 

Before I enter into a few details, there is one 
crucial point of transcription which I must get 
off my chest at once : while I am in complete 
agreement with Beeston in his conception of 
the definite article in Arabic 1 (p. 37), forma- 
tions such as ssana, Igarya (or jlis for that 
matter) are renderings ‘ up with which I will 
not put’. Of course, I appreciate the mental 
agonies through which a distinguished Semitist 
like A. F. L. Beeston must have gone before he 
could bring himself to commit such Unforms 
to paper, but I firmly believe that the con- 
siderations which led the author to adopt this 
form of transliteration are far outweighed by 
the damage which alicn formations of this kind 


1 cf. Ullendorff, ‘The form of the definite 
article in Arabic and other Semitic languages '. 
in G. Makdisi (ed.), Arabic and Islamic studies 
in honor of H. A. R. Gibb, Leiden. 1965. 631-7. 
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are apt to cause to the eye and sensibility of 
the professional Semitist and to the linguistic 
innocence of the beginner. 

The Arabic language today opens with an 
introduction and an outline of the historical 
background. This is followed by chapters on 
phonology, the script, nouns and verbs, 
functionals, word order, lexicon and style, etc. 
There is an appendix on Arabie script styles, a 
brief bibliography of the type of books written 
in a spirit not too dissimilar from that of the 
present work, as well as a good index. 

Some random observations : 

p. 10: something has gone awry with the 
theoretical formulation of the distinction 
between phoneme and morpheme, though all 
is well with the examples adduced. 

p. 11: in saying that the Arabic vernaculars 
from Morocco to Iraq differ at their extremities 
to the point of mutual unintelligibility, B. 
states that these vernaculars form a ‘ con- 
tinuous spectrum of variation ' within which 
‘one variety shades off almost imperceptibly 
into the adjoining once’. Are these geo- 
graphically determined gradations really that 
neat ? 

p. 20: ‘ Word accent . . . is strongly marked 
in all varieties of Arabic ; but in SA (Standard 
Arabic) it has no phonemic value...'. The 
way in which this statement is formulated 
might give rise to the view that there exist 
other varieties of Arabic in which stress is 
phonemic. This, I suppose, is not the author's 
intention, for, since stress is determined by 
syllabie constitution, it cannot be phonemic 
(in contrast to Hebrew). 

p. 24: I think it would be preferable to 
substitute * Canaanite’ for * Old Phoenician `. 

p. 27 : ‘ Words of which the basic morpho- 
logical shape begins with cc or ¢...’, but, 
according to p. 20, such shapes are precluded. 
Perhaps this passage should have read * would 
have begun ' ? 

p. 28: '... Arabic script shows a repug- 
nance to treating a phonetic segment con- 
sisting only of consonant + short vowel as a 
* word" ...'. Perhaps ‘ spelling pattern’ 
would be more appropriate than ‘ script ’. 

pp. 53-5: I think the description of the 
complicated problems of t'rib in modern 
Standard Arabic has been accomplished with 
great skill. In the footnote on p. 54 the sentence 
ra'à ‘aki müsäa could, I suppose, have a third 
interpretation, i.e. * he saw my brother Moses '. 

p. 61 : as regards * the odd feature ' that the 
numerals 3-10 ‘exhibit the “ feminine” 
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marker when the numbered entity is masculine 
in the singular... `. one might now refer to 
R. Hetzron' s article in JSS, x11, 2, 1967, 169-97. 

I am not clear why B. shuns the simple term 
* ordinal ° and prefers the cumbrous ‘ numerals 
marking place in a series’ ? 

p- 63 : * Normally, the theme occupies first 
position in the sentence . . . °, but on the same 
page and on p. 108 Beeston shows that verbal 
sentences are just as frequent. Do I mis- 
understand him ? 

p. 66: the statement that in English, ax 
opposed to Arabic, ‘ all predicates are marked 
as such by a verb’ hinges to a large extent on 
one’s conception of the copula. Js it really more 
than a mere marker of predication ? 

p. 69: in this case J find the table more 
complicated than the phenomena which it is 
meant to elucidate. 

p. 71: ‘The pronoun element in a verb 
faithfully reflects the gender and number . . .’. 
but this is neither always the case nor un- 
ambiguously sv. 

p. 72: in several contexts here ‘ semantic 
base’ would, in my view, be preferable to 
* predicate element '. B. himself points out in 
ll. 9-10 that the term ‘ pronoun element’ is 
not very fitting. 

The vowel pattern alone does not distinguish 
the prefix set from the suffix set ; it does get 
some help from consonants. 

1 think it would be well to add here : ` which 
stems occur in any given verb is unpredictable 
and is a matter for the dictionary ’. 

p. 73: I would like to see the statement 
‘Usually, all verbs sharing the same root 
have some slight degree of semantic relation- 
ship with each other ' reformulated along these 
lines : * Usually the derived stems have some 
degree of semantie relationship with. each 
other’. B. himself gives an excellent outline 
of the semantic features usually associated 
with individual stems (pp. 74-5), and it seems 
to me that the addition of ‘ slight ' does not do 
full justice to the situation. 

In the footnote on this page I am not clear 
why the conventional terminology of ‘ pro- 
gressive, partial assimilation in contact’ is 
avoided in favour of * extension of the velariza- 
tion prosody *. 

pp. 74-5 : I should have thought that stem 
IV ean most readily be characterized as 
‘ causative ', while the term ‘ergative’? is 
peculiarly applicable to stem II. 


* cf. John Lyons (ed.), New horizons in 
linguistics, Penguin, 1970, 320. 
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I was surprised to find stem X described as 
of ‘rather limited’ occurrence, especially as 
B. himself says, rightly, on the following page 
that it is still freely productive of new verbs. 
In a random sample of Wehr's dictionary I find 
nine examples of X in 25 pp. 

B. is, of course, entirely right in rejecting the 
generalization (p. 75, note) that stem II has 
intensifying value, but his assertion that ker 
and gil are ‘ rarities with hardly any parallel in 
the whole lexicon’ seems to me somewhat 
exaggerated. Here are just one or two further 
examples : 

sahaga ° to bruise °`; D “to crush, annihilate ° 

badara ‘to disseminate’; II ‘to waste, 
squander " 

jama‘a * to collect ° ; II * to pile up, amass 

garasa ‘to pinch’; II ‘to pinch sharply. 
seratch all over’ 

p- 76: ‘The semantic contrast between 
suffix and prefix set lies in the value of the 
predicate element’. Would it not be more 
appropriate to substitute for the last eight 
words : ‘ resides in the placing of the pronoun 
element either before or after the predicate 
clement’ ? 

p. 81: it is stated in the footnote that kun 
is ‘now almost never used autonomously '. At 
first I thought it was so used in the first two 
examples on p. 80, but I then realized that 
* autonomously ' must be intended to mean ‘ as 
an independent verb rather than as a copula or 
an auxiliary ’. 

p. 84: I would have thought that it was not 
so much that the Arabic a-subset was ‘ unlike 
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a Latin subjunctive ' but that its use in Arabic 
was governed by formal rather than notional 
criteria. 

It seems to me that the brief chapters xv 
and xvi, on word order and lexicon and style, 
respectively, are particularly successful. That 
on word order breaks fresh ground and puts 
forward a number of new considerations which 
appear to influence this elusive factor. Chief 
among them are the principle that a defined 
entity normally precedes an undefined one and 
the recognition that rhythm has a distinctive 
effect on word order. Beeston himself will 
probably wish to return to these important 
points and write about them at greater length, 
but Arabists have here been shown an avenue 
along which further progress can now be made. 

p. 112: I find it hard to understand that 
after his own cogent observations on the 
allegations that have frequently been made 
about the nature of the Arabic lexicon B. 
should be willing to accept a ‘tendency to 
tautology’ based on the Semitic literary 
device of parallelismus membrorum. But this 
parallelism is neither tautologous nor synony- 
mous but progressive and intended to advance 
the course of the argument. 

Altogether this is a book that repays the 
most careful study and one which should be 
placed in the hands of all concerned with the 
study of Arabic. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


H. J. PoLorsKv: Collected papers. xi, 
724 pp. Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 
Hebrew University, 1971. IL 50. 
(Distributed in G.B., Commonwealth, 
and Europe by Oxford University 
Press. £10.25.) 


This massive volume contains the majority 
of papers published, over a period of 40 years, 
by H. J. Polotsky, Professor of Egyptian and 
Semitic Linguistics in the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. Its appearance, close to 
Polotsky’s retirement after a period of nearly 
40 years of distinguished service in the Hebrew 
University (he is now probably the senior 
member of the University's academic staff), 
will be regarded as highly appropriate by all 
who are able to assess the significance of the 
author's work. No conventional Festschrift (and 
Polotsky has been the recipient of that genre 
as well) could have done comparable justice to 
P.’s genius, for he himself attains perfection 
where lesser mortals will merely fumble. It was, 
therefore, a happy idea on the part of Professor 
E. Y. Kutscher to suggest to the Magnes Press 
the publication of these collected papers. It is 
sad to think that Kutscher himself, who died 
suddenly on a visit to California in December 
1971 at the early age of 63, may not have seen 
this fine result of his endeavours. Kutscher's 
death leaves à yawning gap in the sparse 
ranks of Aramaic and Hebrew scholars. 

By conventional standards, P.'s total output 
is not particularly remarkable in quantitative 
terms, yet the quality of his scholarly and 
literary achievement is, perhaps, unparalleled 
in our generation. The stylistic felicities and 
the elegance of the solutions proffered for so 
many problems scarcely reveal the weeks and 
months of patient pondering, the hesitations, 
the revisions, the refinements of presentation— 
be it in English, French, German, or any of the 
other languages in which P. operates authori- 
tatively rather than facilely. 

The volume under review contains mono- 
graphs (such as P.’s justly renowned Études 
de syntaxe copte, 1944, or his Notes on Gurage 
grammar, 1951), articles, and some of his 
magisterial reviews. It is divided into sections 


on Egyptian and Coptic conjugations, other 
Egyptian and Coptic problems, Ethiopian 
studies (including Ge‘ez, Amharic, Tigrinya, 
Gurage, and Gafat), Modern Syriac, and 
Manichaeism (with P.’s famous article in 
Pauly-Wissowa). The two entries in the 
miscellaneous section might with advantage 
have been assigned to Amharic and Gefez, 
respectively. Some of his review-articles have 
an importance at times transcending that of 
the work reviewed. 

That Polotsky is a singular phenomenon in 
the world of philological and linguistic scholar- 
ship has long been recognized (see the references 
to him in Rosa Katz's Philologische Frühbega- 
bung, Groningen, 1957). His solution for the 
problems posed by the so-called second tenses 
in Coptie or by certain phonological features 
in Gurage or his decipherment of the Greek 
papyri from Masada (which had eluded some 
distinguished Greek scholars) had all shown 
how finality and perfection can be attained by 
the combination of truly profound knowledge 
with superb method. Even so, I wonder 
whether the singularity of P.'s achievement 
and the profundity of his genius have yet been 
fully appreciated. 

He has been described (on the blurb issued 
with this book) as ' the last representative of 
the type of linguist, known only during the 
19th century, whose achievements are recog- 
nized as outstanding in a number of language 
families’. While this is certainly true, it still 
does not explain the remarkable nature of 
Ps mind. Other men may speak almost as 
many languages with greater fluency, but none 
can equal P. in the range of languages covered 
and in the depth of his penetration into the 
functioning of the language organism. His 
talents are not those of the Levantine but 
eminently those of a Nóldeke; not so much 
of homo loquens as of homo grammaticus. 

While P. is fully conversant with con- 
temporary linguistic theories (and has himself 
operated with some of those current techniques 
which appeal to him), he has shown little 
taste for theoretical frameworks or methodo- 
logical! processes per se. He is suspicious of the 
innovator, who has frequently neglected to 
read what some nineteenth-century scholars 
had already antieipated, and of those who are 
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clever at devising systems rather than handling 
the raw material itself. P. will never cite a 
language for eomparative or other purposes 
unless he has made a thorough study of it. 
Window-dressing with Japanese or Navaho is 
anathema to him, though he is likely to have 
a pretty good command of these as well. 

He is the analyst par excellence, yet despite 
his distaste for synthesis he has written two 
remarkable essays on Semitics and Egyptian, 
respectively.! Only the latter is included in 
the present collection, and it is not without 
interest to speculate upon the reason for the 
omission of the former. Perhaps this is an 
aspect of P.`* essentially austere tastes—at 
any rate in the domain of scholarship. A third 
such essay, on Coptic (in T. A. Sebeok (ed.), 
Current trends in linguistics, vt, 1970, 558—70), 
appeared probably too late for inclusion here. 

Polotsky does not only know how language 
works, for he has looked hard and deep into so 
many disparate linguistic structures, but his 
learning and its expression are so perfectly 


!In E. A. Speiser (ed.) At the dawn of 
civilization (World History of the Jewish 
People, First Ser., 1), Tel-Aviv, 1964, 99-111 
and 121-34. 
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matched that he has never had to unsay & 
single word which he had committed to print. 
‚How many other scholars could afford to 
reprint, without addition, correction, or 
qualifying remarks, studies which they com- 
posed in their early twenties—as Polotsky 
has been able to do, without loss of sleep or 
honour, in the present volume ? 

This notice cannot conclude without a 
personal word. The present reviewer was 
Polotsky's pupil in the early days of De 
teaching career in the Hebrew University. 
These lines are not intended to diseharge a 
debt of gratitude or piety. They are meant 
to introduce, with a measure of understatc- 
ment, this scholarly collection to those who 
have not previously savoured these offerings 
by a uniquely endowed mind. The under- 
graduate had only the haziest notion of what 
the mature man came to realize increasingly : 
that these are the utterances of one who is a 
master not only to those privileged to sit at 
his feet but to the vastly larger audience now 
able to imbibe his teaching in this conveniently 
arranged form. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


SECTION IV 
ETHIOPIA 


The Obelisk of Matara 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


HE obelisk of Matara has long been known to bear the oldest 
Ethiopic inscription extant.! Matara 2 is a small village near 
Senafe,? in the province of Akkele Guzay, on the frontier between 
Eritrea and Ethiopia, and the obelisk stands on one of the most 
majestic sites of the Abyssinian highlands. When Littmann visited 
Matara at the beginning of this century he found the obelisk, 
broken into two parts, lying on the ground. The Italian Administra- 
tion later had the broken monument repaired by means of two iron 
bars (see Photograph I) and set upright again in what was (wrongly !) 
believed to be its original position. 

The obelisk is about 18 feet high (including the part in the ground), 
and at the place of the inscription is about 3 feet wide. Apart from 
its paleographical and linguistic value, interest is claimed by a solar 
disc and lunar crescent on the upper part of the stele (see Photo- 
graph I). These symbols not only help us to date the monument 
by offering corroboratory evidence for such conclusions as may be 
reached from the text and writing, but they also reaffirm the close 
cultural ties between South Arabia and the Aksumite Empire. This 
intimate relationship between the Eastern and Western Red Sea 
shores, so vividly expressed in language and script, has, of course, 
existed ever since South Arabians crossed the Bab-el-Mandeb and 
settled in what is now Eritrea and the Tigre province of Ethiopia. 
Archeological evidence of this South Arabian influence can almost 
daily be encountered * in Southern Eritrea and Northern Ethiopia, 
although—with the notable exception of Littmann's Aksum Expedi- 
tion—no thorough investigation has ever been undertaken in those 
parts. This omission must be attributed mainly to the Italian 
Government, and it is to be hoped will be remedied when the 
political fate of Eritrea has been decided. 


1 So already Conti Rossini in “ Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei", 
1896, pp. 250 seqq. : ... * il più antico monumento della scrittura gi‘iz a noi noto . . . "' 


2 This is the generally accepted indigenous spelling Oé, ; so also Littmann, 
Aksum Expedition IV, p. 61, against Conti Rossini’s DH ¿. (loc. eit.). 
š In January, 1868, the H.Q. of General Sir Robert Napier, C.-in-C. of the 


British expedition against King Theodore. 
4 Cf. D. J. Duncanson in * Antiquity " 1947. 


Plate I 


Plate II 
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The solar disc and half-moon near the top of the obelisk were no 
doubt meant to place the stele under the protection of the gods, 
probably of Sams, the Sun goddess, and of Sin, the Moon god. In 
other words: those two signs are, to my mind, equivalent to the 
stereotyped South Arabian formula: ... wrtd strs...bn dymsrs 
wsnkrs ... “and he placed his inscription under the protection 
of...lagainst anyone who may remove it or render it 
illegible . . "7? 

The solar disc and lunar crescent also make it clear that the 
inscription must have been written before the introduction of 
Christianity into the Aksumite Empire, i.e. before the middle of the 
fourth century A.D. Christianity spread rapidly, and we have no 
reason to think that remnants of the old South Arabian religion 
lingered on for any appreciable time after King Ezana’s conversion. 

The dating. indicated by the pagan symbols is borne out by 
paleographical criteria. This is one of the few Ge‘ez inscriptions 
known to us that still shows the pure consonantal script (see 
Photograph II). The vowel-marks were introduced into the Ethiopic 
alphabet during the fourth century A.D., and intentional 
archaizing of the script (not unknown in epigraphic documents on 
Ethiopian soil) is ruled out by the genuinely archaic shape of the 
characters. The angular form known from the South Arabian 
alphabet has not yet completely disappeared, being particularly 
apparent in A, fl, 7, U, and ch. The word-divider, too, is still the 
South Arabian / and not the later Ethiopic : which developed 
from the former. On the other hand, the inscription runs from left 
to right, unlike the usual right to left or boustrophedon direction of 
South Arabian epigraphy. The obelisk and its writing may be con- 
fidently assigned to the early part of the fourth century A.D. 

Unfortunately, the language of the inscription has offered con- 
siderable difficulties and its interpretation cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory.* The only complete decipherment is given by Littmann, 
op. cit., pp. 61-2. Conti Rossini (loc. cit.) had only translated the 

1 In the present case Sams and Sin. 

2 Cf., among many other instances, Gl. 1089, lines 4, 5. 

š Cf. Littmann, loc. eit., p. 79. 

+ The necessity of a different decipherment became apparent to me when 1 
visited the site of the obelisk first in 1942, and it was then that the interpretation 
occurred to me which is offered in the following. A first—-though largely different 


— version was later, in 1945, printed by the Government Printer, British Military 
Administration, for private circulation in Eritrea. 
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first part and not suggested any definite rendering for. the second 
half. D. H. Mueller’s (WZKM 1896) version cannot be considered 
an advance on Conti Rossini’s first attempt, and Littmann in his 
work has rightly abandoned Mueller’s interpretation which raises 
more problems than it solves. It is, therefore, only with Littmann’s 
stimulating rendering that we shall have to deal in the following. 

The Ethiopic characters of the inscription (consisting of four lines ; 
average height of letters is 34 inches) seem all clear, and their reading 
is not in doubt. Yet it is strange to find that Conti Rossini’s first 
copy contained two doubtful points: (a) he read the first letter in 
line 3 as s (instead of 2), and (b) the last letter in the same line as 
either ‘ or y (instead of the former only). I am at a loss to explain 
these discrepancies,’ unless Conti Rossini’s reading was based on a 
copy of inferior quality. ` Mueller’s identical rendering presents no 
independent evidence, since it was copied from Conti Rossini’s 
rubbing. Littmann’s confidence in the actual text seems fully 
Justified.? 

Photograph II should clearly show the following :— 


(1) HA@AT/HAME 
(2) הש/טשחתה/וונת‎ 
(3) dafl/eoA-T/Ao0 
(4) AAt לה‎ 
This consonantal skeleton has been vocalized by Littmann (loc. 
cit.) as follows :— 
(1) HnOAT/MAML 
2) Aan/AAnev-/oh 
(3) dMl/av- At /Aa-5 
(4) ל‎ 
translated by Littmann :— 
(1) Dies ist die Stele, die hat machen lassen 
(2) 'GZ fuer seine Vaeter ; , und er 


(3) zog die Kanaele von ’Aw‘a 
(4) 'Alafo sowohl wie von SBL. 


1 Professor Marcel Cohen very kindly informs me, however, that . . . “ quand 
j'ai en 1911 essayé de copier cette inscription, il m'a semblé voir un trait vertical 


mal tracé qui donnerait à la ligne 1, au lieu de 7: H..." I cannot to-day see 


such a faint additional line on the stone. 
2 Aksum IV, p. 61: ... " Alle Buchstaben sind deutlich und sicher”... 
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No difficulties arise in the first part (up to Littmann’s semicolon) 
except, perhaps, for the name ’GZ, which in this form occurs 
nowhere else. Conti Rossini thought of a connection with AILA 
“ dominus ” which, though not impossible, is not very likely, as the 
root of this word is gz’. Mueller found in it the South Arabian gzz 
* to determine ". I would rather connect it with Amharic Ay “ to 


help, to assist ", a rare synonym of the general Ethiopic d £*A and 
not otherwise occurring in the Abyssinian languages." The name 
might then be vocalized A rH. 

Littmann’s reading and translation of the second part present 
difficulties in contents, language, and topography :— 

(a) It is agreed that the obelisk was to serve as a funeral monu- 
ment for 'Agaz's fathers. If so, it seems incongruous that" Agaz should 
speak about his own deeds instead of celebrating those of his fathers. 
This difficulty was felt by Littmann (loc. cit., p. 62). 

(b) The syntax of the text would be improved if “ his fathers ”’ 
were the subject of the verb shb. The conjunction w has in such 
connections almost the strength of a relative pronoun.? 

It may also be doubted whether shb “ to draw ” can be employed 
to convey the meaning of building canals (“ er zog die Kanaele "713 
This verb does, of course, also exist in modern Ethiopian languages, 
but when I mentioned to some Tigrinya- and Amharic-speaking 
Abyssinians sähabä mäsno and sabé müsno, respectively, “ to draw 
irrigation ditches,” they had no idea what this expression was meant 
to convey. In South Arabian inscriptions, where the mention of 
irrigation works is not unusual, the common Semitic verb Afr is 
generally used to describe this operation. In Ethiopic the verbs 


1 Tigrinya hi “ to help " is an Amharic loanword, since it occurs only along 
the southern fringes of the Tigrinya speaking area. There are a few instances in 
which Amharic ’ has been taken over into Tigrinya as h. This process has no 
phonetic reasons, but derives from a general Tigrinya suspicion of Amharic laryngals 
and the assumption of a fictitious Ge'ez root hgz. This root does, indeed, exist in 
Ge'ez as a hapax legomenon, but its meaning is “ infrenari ” and identical with 
Arabic ja> “to detain, withhold ”. 

® Cf. Dillmann, Ethiopic grammar, paragraph 200: “In Ethiopic, the most 
general connecting particle—viz. w—suffices to join clauses together, even in those 
cases in which other languages, more accurate in their expression of logical rela- 
tions, make use of other uniting words or particles.” 

š I am greatly indebted to Professor Littmann for supplementary information 
on his reading. 

* Cf, e.g., Conti Rossini, Chrestomathia Arabica Meridionalis Epigraphica, 
p. 183: whfr b'rhw ... bnhlhw “ and he dug his ditch in his plantation ”. 
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kry and dhy (or dhy) are employed for the digging of ditches or 
canals.! 

(c) The most weighty objections to Littmann’s interpretation 
are, perhaps, topographical, technical, and climatic. There are no 
canals, rivers, or remnants of them either in Matara or its 
surroundings. Moreover, the digging of such waterways in the 
topographical circumstances described by Littmann would have 
been technically impossible ? (see also below). 

Nor have irrigation works ever been carried out in the neighbour- 
hood of Senafe (8,000 feet). Guidi (Vocabolario Amarico, col. 74) 
justly remarks that mäsno, “ canali d'irrigazione," are laid in the 
waynä däga region, i.e. the land between the high-plateau and the 
coastal plain, but not at the most elevated points of the plateau. 
Nor, apparently, is there need for works of this kind, for the small 
rains (March-May) and the main rainy season (July-September) 
seem to provide all the water the Abyssinian peasant in this region 
wants. While Littmann rightly refers to South Arabian inscriptions 
dealing with irrigation projects, it must be realized that the con- 
ditions in the highlands of Abyssinia are totally different. 

These difficulties, and in particular their cumulative effect, 
clearly show that we have to find a solution in a different direction. 
Such a solution must provide continuity of contents, absence of 
linguistic and technical problems, as well as a text in keeping with 
the general trend of Ethiopian epigraphic documents of that period. 
The following reading, it is hoped, fulfils these conditions. 

The first two lines are clear :— 


(1) This is the obelisk which had (caus.) made 
(2) ’Agaz for his fathers. 


The word @® gh}: in line (3) admits of Littmann’s vocalization 
muhäzäta as well as of any other that is based on the consonantal 
skeleton actually appearing on the stone inseription. I suggest 
reading aP hH (or in the construct as required here : PH), 
ie. the plural of the well-known noun @p hH “ juvenis ", the form 


1 See, for instance, Psalm VII, 16, which translates hee : (E. :... 

? This view was confirmed by the Water Engineer of the Public Works Dept., 
Eritrea. 

5 When I spoke to a peasant at Matara and suggested irrigation works, I noted 
down the following reply : kab sähay zonabon za'oza'tan bazuk ‘allo ; “ there is more 
rain and dew than sun.” 
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and meaning of which are well attested, though it does not seem to 
possess any satisfactory Semitic etymology. Cf Psalm 148, 12, 
where the contrast between kgändt דח‎ 060 00706 and mahazät vere pot 
is stressed, i.e. between the old (and weak) men and the young (and 
strong) men.* 

The well-known Semitic root shb “ to drag along "', “ to capture ”, 
is given by Dillmann, Lexicon, col. 328, as “ captivum trahere ; 
deducere in supplicium ”’.? Cf. Isaiah 13, 16 (and for further references 
see Dillmann, loc. cit.). 

By making ’Agaz’s fathers the subject of the second part of the 
inscription I read and vocalize wasahabu . . . "7 and they captured 
(or subdued) the young (and strong) men ”’.. .? 

As to the remaining three words, Littmann has justly taken them 
as place-names. The locality of SBL could not be traced by him, 
while °W“ ‘LF, in a number of varying forms, was believed to have 
been found somewhere “ near ” (24 kilometres !!) Senafe. In my 
translation, however, the precise location of these places has ceased 
to be a matter of material importance. Yet on my last visit to the 
Matara area, in August, 1946, I was told by one of the deacons 
(Berhe Yohannes) of the famous church (twelfth century ?) at 
Baraknaha (17 kilometres from Matara) that the earlier name + 
of the church had been subi? 5 and that of the equally well-known 
church at Guna-Guna (22 kilometres from Matara): ’Aw‘a "ifi. 
Though I could obtain no corroboratory evidence, this remarkable 
piece of information cannot be lightly dismissed ® ; it would certainly 
fit well into the picture. And the entire inscription should be 
rendered :— 


1 For further references see Dillmann, Lexicon linguae aethiopicae, col. 160. 

2 If we might assume an irregular laryngal correspondence (for which a number 
of instances can be adduced), the Aceadian sahapu may possibly be compared ; it 
is translated by Delitzsch, Handwoerterbuch, p. 493, as “.niederwerfen, ueber- 
waeltigen ”. 

5 The identification of “ young men” with “ warriors " occurs elsewhere; cf. 
only Hebrew בחורים‎ which frequently stands for warriors, e.g. Isaiah, 31, 8; 
Jer. 18, 21; Amos 4, 10, etc. The same is true of South Arabian 'sd which means 
* young man " as well as “ soldier ”. 

4 He added: hajgi tárüssi'^u “ now fallen into oblivion ”. 

5 Tigrinya adds a euphonic - to nouns ending in two consonants. 

6 My informant would not have got those names from the writing on the obelisk. 
No Abyssinian, however learned, ever looks at it when passing there. The absence 
of vowels from the script generally even precludes their identifying the writing 


with the Ethiopian alphabet. 
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(1) This is the obelisk which had (caus.) made 
(2) "Agàz for his fathers who have 

(3) carried off the youth of "W* 

(4) ‘LF as well as +1 1 


The advantages of this explanation are :— 

(a) "Agaz's fathers, to whose memory this stele is dedicated in the 
first part of the inscription, are now the logical subject also of the 
second half. 

(b) The syntactical difficulty is removed by making “ his fathers " 
the subject of wshb. 

(c) The doubtful combination shb muhäzäta “to draw canals" 
has been avoided. 

(d) All topographical, technical, and agricultural obstacles have 
been cleared away. 


There is, to my mind, another point that recommends the inter- 
pretation here offered. The time of this document is approximately 
parallel to that of the famous Ezana inscriptions ; conquest and 
subjugation are the ever recurring subjects on those obelisks. 
’Agäz does not mention on the funeral monument for his fathers that 
he has dug irrigation ditches (which could, in all the relevant 
circumstances, hardly have existed in the region concerned), but he 
celebrates his fathers’ deeds of conquest and victory over the youth 
and strength of their enemies. 


1 For the twice suffixed -ni cf. Dillmann, grammar, paragraph 168, 4, and 
Tigrinya usage where this double suffix -n is the common conjunction “ and”. 
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HE Ethiopian script as known to us today is a quasi-syllabic script, each character 
consisting of one consonant followed by a vowel (or zero). This system developed 
in the 3rd and 4th centuries A.D.; we are, however, in possession of some inscriptions 
in which the early purely consonantal form of the Ethiopian alphabet has survived. 
When the Semites from South Arabia crossed the Bab el Mandeb and immigrated 
into that part of North-East Africa which is today the Tigre province of Ethiopia 
and Southern Eritrea, the South Arabian alphabet which they brought with them 
was, perhaps, the most important innovation they introduced into Africa. This South 
Arabian alphabet belongs to the Southern branch of the Semitic script,' but we are 
still not quite certain at what time it severed its connexion with the Northern 
alphabet.? 

The Ethiopic language was thus originally written in the alphabet of its ancestral, 
though decidedly different, tongue. Experiments in evolving a special Ethiopian 
sctipt must have begun some considerable time before the great Aksum inscriptions? 
dating from the middle of the 4th century a.p. Here we have Sabaean and Ethiopian 
characters side by side, but it is clear that the Ethiopian script was then already so 
far developed that we must assume that it had come into existence, in one form or 
another, not later than the end of the rst century A.D. The oldest, still unvocalized, 
text known to us is the small inscription on the obelisk of Mazara (neat Senafe, 
Eritrea). Even a casual glance at the form of the characters thereon makes it appear 
beyond any reasonable doubt that they must have been in use some considerable 
time before they were employed for this inscription. Conti Rossini (Oriente Moderno, 
1921, pp. 40, 41) assumes, therefore, that the newly developed alphabet was first 
used * come un corsivo, d'uso giornaliero, in confronto con la scrittura sudarabica, 
diró cosi, classica od ufficiale *. This view has, indeed, been borne out by the recent 
finds of small dedication inscriptions in Eritrea. Their language and characters are 
South Arabian, but they must originate from a time when the Ge'ez script was 
already fully developed and the old South Arabian alphabet was employed for orna- 
menta] purposes only. 

While the consonantal script makes its epigraphic appearance at about the same 
time as the fully developed vocalized Ethiopian alphabet (Littmann, Aksum Expedi- 
tion), we must, nevertheless, assume that the non-vocalized characters were in use 
much earlier and that it is due only to insufficient epigraphic evidence that we have 
no knowledge whatsoever of any of the transition stages in the development of the 
extremely intricate system of Ge‘ez vowel denotation. 

+ In this connexion we may safely discard all graphik, i and ii, Driver, G. R., Semitic writing, 
other theories, such as the entertaining account of passim; Diringer, The Alphabet, pp. 223 et seq. 
the Ethiopian syllabary’s hieroglyphic origin in 3 Littmann, Deutsche Aksum Expedition, iv. 
Bruce’s Travels, i, pp. 411 et seq.; Salt, Voyage to + C£. Littmann, op. cit., p. 61, and my Exploration 
Abyssinia, calls the Sabaean characters the * old’ and and study of Abyssinia, Asmara 1945, pp. 75 et seq. 
the Ethiopic ones the * new or modern’ script (pp. Cf. also my article on this inscription in J.R.A.S., 


414 et seq.). 1951. 
2 Cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris f. semitische Epi- 
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From a comparison of the South Arabian and Ethiopic scripts it will readily be 
observed that their basic forms are to all intents and purposes identical, and such 
slight changes as have occurred are due to: (a) the tendency towards round forms; 
(b) the changed direction of the writing; (c) the turn of some characters by go degrees 
(e.g. d; m; š). 

As the development of the Ethiopic syllabary from the South Arabian alphabet is 
nowadays a generally accepted fact and has been tolerably well covered in scholarly 
literature,’ we may immediately turn our attention to the two main differences in these 
two scripts: 


1. The South Arabian script, in practically all documents which have come to 
light on African soil, had been boustrophedon (the first line generally running from 
right to left), whereas the Ethiopic syllabary runs from left to right. This difference 
is, of course, of no great importance; it is presumably due to the influence of the 
Greek script and has merely caused certain slight changes in the form of some letters. 

2. The classical Ethiopic syllabary has fewer symbols than the South Arabian 
alphabet: 

(a) Ethiopic z has taken its form from South Arabian d to which it corresponds 
etymologically in some cases (’azen = South Arabian ’d»), and its pronunciation from 
z to which it corresponds etymologically in other instances (gézdémd = South Arabian 
222); (Ë) There is no Ethiopian equivalent to z; (7) There is no Ethiopian equivalent 
to 7; (d) There is no Ethiopian equivalent to $; (e) There is rio Ethiopian equivalent 
to g. 

With the exception of (¢) all these differences are in the class of dentals, and to this 
fact considerable importance must be attached for the explanation of Ethiopic 
phonetic phenomena. In the first instance, the Ge'ez speakers would no doubt have 
taken over the full dental inventoty of the South Arabian alphabet, had those inter- 
dentals existed in their language (i.e. Ethiopic). This, in tutn, means that the Semites 
from South Arabia had lost, in the course of a few centuries, some of the dental 
sounds of both Northern and Southetn Arabic. How far this process was due to 
influence on the part of the African substrate cannot at present be stated with any 
degree of certainty. 

Secondly, certain dental distinctions which were actually taken over into Ge'ez 
were abandoned at a comparatively early time. The difference between fand s, s' 
and d' was still consistently observed in the early Ethiopic inscriptions, but even the 
oldest Ge'ez MSS. show an almost complete dissolution of all that had appeared 
essential in epigraphic evidence.” 

On the other hand, the Ethiopic syllabary added two sounds unknown to the South 
Arabian alphabet: the ejective p' and the usual p. These two symbols do not occur 
in any of the oldest Ge'ez inscriptions discovered by Littmann’s Aksum expedition, 
and we cannot say when they were incorporated into the syllabary. While the ejective 

r Mueller, Epigr. Denkmäler aus Abessinien, pp. 2 In this connexion it must, however, be adınitted 
62 et seq.; Littmann, op. cit., pp. 76-79; Conti that no Ethiopic MS. hitherto discovered is very old, 
Rossini, O.M. loc. cit; Conti Rossini, Storia i.e. older than the advent of the vernaculars derived 
d’Etiopia, pp. 220-22; Budge, History of Ethiopia, pp. from Ge'ez. The gap between the great Aksum 
550 et seq.; Driver, op. cit., passim; Diringer, loc. inscriptions and the oldest known Ethiopic MSS. is 
cit, about 800-900 years. 
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p' appears to occur in a very few indigenous words (not all of them above doubt)! 
and in a fair number of fully accepted loanwords (among which "Ityop'ya is the most 
prominent one), ó appears only in foreign words. Its form is derived from Greek v. 


Vowel denotation 


It appears that in South Arabian w and y were used as matres lectionis only in very 
rare instances. The same is true for Ethiopic where the oldest unvocalized texts show 
a scriptio defectiva of the purest kind. Now Ge'ez, of all Semitic languages, has taken 
the most original course (which in many ways is also the most satisfactory one) in 
denoting vowels by a variety of changes (varying from very slight to fairly decisive, 
cf. the characters for ° ot b as opposed to those for f or *) in the structure of the con- 
sonantal symbol. Vowels have thus become an integral part of the Ethiopian script 
which now assumed the character of a syllabary. It is interesting to note, however, 
that in spite of the not inconsiderable influence which the Greek language and script 
at one time exercised on the alphabet, on numerical signs as well as on the language of 
the Ethiopians, they did not succeed in conveying the conception of a fully independ- 
ent and ‘ emancipated ’ vowel denotation equal in importance to that of the con- 
sonants. It seems that the Semitic conception of the consonantal skeleton as the carrier 
of the semasiological value was so deeply ingrained in the consciousness of the people 
that such a revolutionary method appears never to have been contemplated. 

It has already been pointed out above that it is probably only on account of in- 
sufficient epigraphic evidence that we are unable to observe the various stages of the 
gradual development of this ingenious system of vowel denotation.? This view is not 
necessarily contradicted by the fact that the time gap between the consonantal and 
vocalized inscriptions found at Aksum must have been comparatively small. Not only 
is it possible that the purely consonantal text was intentionally atchaizing (cf. the 
meaningless mimation in some of King ‘Ezana’s inscriptions or the use of the South 
Arabidn alphabet at a time when the Ethiopic syllabary was already fully developed), 
but it was also considered more suitable for ornamental purposes—quite apart from 
the fact that a vocalized version must have seemed a somewhat unwarranted en- 
graving complication at a time when the consonantal skeleton was still sufficiently 
well understood. 

The advantages of this Ethiopian innovation in vowel indication are obvious, but 
so are some of its shortcomings. The greatest drawback, no doubt, is that a system of 
this character makes for a rigidity alien to the nature and development of languages. 

It would be futile to go into the relative merits or demerits of the Ethiopian 
syllabary? as compared with the vowel-marking developed in Hebrew, Arabic, or 


1 Dillmann (Ethiopic Grammar, para. 28) seems 
somewhat over-sanguine in his confidence in their 
native origin. 

2 I cannot accept D. H. Mueller's view (op. cit., 
p. 70) that ‘ Die Reform der Schrift ist ein einheit- 
liches Werk und wurde mit einem Male eingefiihrt, 
nicht stückweise ". Although certain general prin- 
ciples can be discerned in vowel indication, the pro- 
cess must have been evolutionary and gradual. 
Moreover, the result is not so uniform that the hand 
of either one man or one school has to be postu- 


lated. This also against Diringer (op. cit., p. 231), 
although in view of insufficient evidence it is clearly 
impossible to be dogmatic about either of these 
intetpretations. 

3 C£. Driver (op. cit., p. 138): * syllabic writing is 
a blind alley from which there is no escape.’ And 
again, ibidem: ‘a syllable in which consonant and 
vowel are welded into a firm and indissoluble 
phonetic unity is a barrier to the separation of the 
distinct sounds such as an alphabet presupposes.” 
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Syriac; the former might, to some extent, have benefited from the introduction of 
definite vowel denotation at a time when the language, in its classical and uncorrupted 
form, was still a living organism. In Ethiopic we have at least a fairly accurate idea of 
how the language sounded when spoken in the 3rd and 4th centuries A.n., that is, 
in its most classical period. However, even here we do not attain as high a degree of 
accuracy as one might wish, and this is mainly due to two major shortcomings of the 
Ethiopian script: the absence of a sign equivalent to 7434/7 and the fact that the 6th 
order indicates a as well as vowellessness (i.e. it is at once showa mobile and showa 
quiescens). 

Other aspects of the method of vowel-marking in the Ethiopic alphabet have been 
fully discussed by Dillmann (Grammar, para. 12 et seq.) and others, and mote re- 
cently by Marcel Cohen in his Traité de langue amharique, pp. x9 et seq. I would only 
add at this juncture that repeated inquiries in Ethiopia have yielded no information 
as to the reason for the traditional sequence in which the seven vowel columns are 
given. European scholarly sources are similarly silent. 


Order of Ethiopic alphabet 


The fact that the Ethiopic syllabary shows a sequence altogether different from that 
of the Canaanite-Greek alphabet has intrigued the minds of European scholars for 
a long time. It has given rise to many theories, some of them rather fanciful, but it 
seems that we have to admit that so far we have found no plausible explanation. 
It is, of course, possible that there is no overriding principle guiding the order of the 
Ethiopian alphabet and that the sequence of letter-signs is purely accidental. 

Dillmann's theories (Grammar, para. xo), based on Atbash rows as well as phonetic 
and graphic similarities, are now out of date and can no longer be accepted as the 
basis of serious study. The views expounded by Bauer-Leander,! too, seem extra- 
ordinarily removed from reality, if one remembers that the Ethiopic syllabary de- 
veloped directly from the South Arabian alphabet. Moreover, why ‘for practical 
ot didactic purposes’ Canaanitic words should have been considered most suitable 
in Ethiopia remains obscure. 4/4 > š% ]'[ ris purely coincidental and helps us as little 
as 'b * father ° and gd‘ grandfather ' in the Hebrew-Phoenician alphabet. For Ethiopic 
a much more plausible * didaktische Wortreihe ’ would be 4/ (= exist); Am (= uterus, 
womb); 7 [] s (= head); . . . bz (= house), &c., but I would not wish to demand 
acceptance of this explanation, though it seems less forced than the one suggested 
by Bauer-Leander. 

Professor G. R. Driver (Semitic writing, p. 185) thinks that * in the Ethiopic alphabet 
shape accounts for the order of h/ h m Sand hn’ £ and w *, and phonetic value 
accounts for that of f p, while a combination of phonetic value and assonance of name 
determines the order of 7! p' d d... 2” 

There seems, indeed, little doubt that—as in the case of the Arabic alphabet— 
similarity of shape has some influence in determining the sequence of letters. This 


1 (Historische Grammatik, pp. 66 et seq.) ‘doch daß diese Reihe ebenfalls in Kanaan entstanden ist, 
deutet der wohl kaum als Zufall zu betrachtende Es läge ihr dann eine zu praktischen oder didakti- 
Umstand, daß die ersten sechs Buchstaben [of the schen Zwecken angefertigte kanaanäische Wort- 
Ethiopic alphabet] 4 Z k m 1 ]'[ r die kanaanäischen reihe zugrunde °. 

Worte “ das Brot, (das) Fleisch ” ergeben, daraufhin, 
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appears evident in the case of # and z, y (6th order): and d p' and d. In view of the 
singularly vague phonetic notions of Ethiopians I would doubt whether phonetic 
value has influenced the order except, perhaps, in the most obvious cases, Such an 
instance might be d and d. but it does not apply to Z and s; 4, 2 and } or ° and, 
&c.; f and p cannot be considered to fall within this category, as p was a later Greek- 
influenced addition to the alphabet occurring in foreign words only and unknown 
to epigraphic documents of the Aksumite period; it was simply placed at the end of 
the syllabary. 

The traditional sequence of the Ethiopic syllabary does not thus admit of any ready 
explanation nor does it submit to any obvious underlying principle. As things stand 
at present we have to assume that the order in which the letters appear is pre- 
dominantly accidental. 


Names of the letters of the alphabet 


It will not be necessary here to go into the whole problem of alphabetic nomen- 
clature which would be impossible without entering into a full discussion on the 
basis of the other Semitic languages. It will suffice in this connexion to draw atten- 
tion to some discrepancies in our existing knowledge and to consider indigenous 
tradition in this field. 

The oldest European source in which the names of the letters of the Ethiopic 
alphabet appear is the preface to the Ethiopic New Testament which was printed 
in Rome in 1548.3 Over a hundred years later Ludolf (Historia Aethiopica, liber iv, 
cap. 1) printed the same names, but, unfortunately, he does not tell us whether his 
informant Gregory had any knowledge of those allegedly indigenous names or 
whether he, Ludolf, copied them without consultation with Gregory. 

Collation of the letter-names given by the Roman New Testament, Ludolf, Dill- 
mann, Isenberg, Praetorius, Conti Rossini and others will show that the differences 
between them are, on the whole, insignificant, often only interchanges of the 1st and 
4th, or 1st and 6th order. One will also notice that, apart from one or two obscute 
names (such as Hoy), nearly all of them are practically identical with the Hebrew 
nomenclature. Nun has become Nahas and Yod—Ydman (as ad would have been use- 
less), but Pek was translated and became ’Af without regard to the loss of the other- 
wise consistently applied acrophony. 

From this we have to conclude that, while the Ethiopic syllabary proceeded inde- 
pendently in the determination of the order of the letters, it was obviously strongly 
influenced by the names of the Hebrew and, conceivably, Greek alphabets. These 


conclusions may not, however, be sufficiently far-reaching in view of the following 
facts: 


(a) the Ethiopian letter-names as printed in European books from 1548 onwards 


1 Which occurs much more frequently than y (Ist 


order). If similarity of shape really was the criterion 
in this case, then the order of the letters of the alpha- 
bet must have been introduced later than the 4th 
cent. A.D., when the vocalized forms first appeared. 
2 For this see Noeldeke, Beiträge zur semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft, Strasbourg 1904, pp. 131 et seq.; 


and for the most recent account Driver, op. cit., pp. 
161 et seq. 

9 "Testamentum Novum cum Epistola Pauli ad 
Hebraeos . . . Quae omnia Frater Petrus (Comosi) 
Aethiops auxilio priorum sedente Paulo III Pont. 
Max. imprimi curavit a.s. MDXLVIII. 
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are generally unknown in Ethiopia, even in the most traditionally learned places 
such as Debra Libanos or Bizen; 
(2) we possess no known indigenous manuscript which contains these names; 


(c) the modern Abyssinian languages have developed on altogether different lines 
in this respect. 


As to (a) there is an impressive degree of unanimity in contemporary accounts, 
Europeans stressing the universal Ethiopian disclaimer of all knowledge of these 
names and indigenous sources passing over them without any mention. In this con- 
nexion Isenberg’s (Amharic grammar, p. 4) evidence (though to a much lesser extent 
his conclusions) is of interest. In 1840 he found in Ethiopia that 


the names of the letters have been delivered to us from remote antiquity; and as most of 
them, if not all, are significant, we think it but proper to preserve them. They must have 
been formerly in general use among the Abyssinians, else it is not conceivable how they 
should have been transmitted to Europeans; bat the natives of the present day know nothing 
about them, except from the schools of the Missionaries.’ 


Isenberg’s argument that ‘they must have been formerly in general use, else it 
is not conceivable how they should have been transmitted to Europeans’ is, of 
course, far from being cogent. Every literate Ethiopian knows the names of the 
Hebrew alphabet through the alphabetically ordered psalms (and the psalter is 
enormously popular in the country), so it is quite feasible that either Europeans or 
their native informants applied the Hebrew names—or rather their nearest possible 
approximation—to the Ethiopian syllabary. A similar view was first advanced by the 
learned ’Alaék'a Tayya (Mittwoch, Traditionelle Aussprache, p. 9) who came to the 
conclusion that ‘ der Abessinier, der 1548 in Rom das Neue Testament habe drucken 
lassen, habe diese Namen nach den griechisch-hebräischen Vorbildern erfunden, 
und Ludolfs Lehrer sei dem Beispiele jenes Abessiniers gefolgt ’.? 

This conclusion, in one form or another, seems indeed inevitable, especially when 
we remember that there is still today a living tradition of the Ge‘ez language in 
Abyssinia, so that it would be almost impossible to envisage the teaching of Ge'ez 
in monasteries and other traditional schools (unbroken throughout the centuries) 
without the use of the letter-names, had such names indeed ever existed. Nor could 
such a knowledge have been completely lost; circumstances in Ethiopia would have 
been most unfavourable to such an event. 

Furthermore, as we have seen above, there is no Abyssinian source, recent or 
ancient, which discloses any knowledge in this respect. On the contrary, there is a 
tradition—prevalent in all the three major modern Abyssinian languages— which can 


* In a footnote to this Isenberg further remarks: 

* the Abyssinians do not at all dislike to have names 
put to their Aitherio unnamed letters; many of which 
are the same as those which they know, from the 
Psalms, to belong to the sacred language of the Old 
Testament. Many of the most learned Abyssinians 
have applied to the Missionaries for the express pur- 
pose of learning the names of their own letters. . . ” 
2 I have only just seen a note mentioning a pert- 
.sonal communication from Ignazio Guidi to Conti 
Rossini (reported by the latter in his article * ‘Awda 


Nagast', p. 13, Rassegna di Studi Etiopici, 1941): 
‘rammento che Ignazio Guidi mi manifestava il 
sospetto che, in realtà, i nomi fossero stati foggiati 
dal Mariano Vittorio ad imitazione dei greci e degli 
ebraici, mancandone una documentazione antica, 6 
sembrando averli ignorati, nel 1513, il Potken. . . .' 

It should perhaps be added that Marianus Vic- 
totius was the author of Chaldeae seu Aethiopicae linguae 
institutiones, Rome 1548, and Potken was the editor 
of the Alphabetum seu potius Syllabarium literarum 
Chaldatarum . . ^, Rome 1513. 
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be traced back at least a hundred years (and which may, conceivably, be very old) 
in which an altogether different system of nomenclature is adopted. 

Praetorius, who in his monumental Amharische Sprache (1879) had already pointed 
out that the old names of the letters were nowadays completely ‘in Vergessenheit 
geraten ’, drew attention to the fact (op. cit., p. 18) that all letters are called by their 
normal sound in the first order, e.g. /Z, rë, fä, &c. The only exceptions to this rule 
are those letters which are no longer distinguished in pronunciation. They alone 
possess names known to every Abyssinian, whether Tigrinya-, Tigre- or Amharic- 
speaking, as follows: 


(a) h- halveta; h- hamär; h- bozuhan; (B) ¥- nagus; s-asat; (e) *- *alvef; *- ‘ayn; (d) s- salo: 
(also salmat and adi, ` d. d'ahay. 


These Ge'ez names are not only used when Ge 62 spelling is discussed, but they are 
universally applied to all modern Abyssinian languages that are written in the 
Ethiopic alphabet, even if these languages themselves have abandoned those 
distinctions. 

If my view that the ‘ old’ letter-names in Ethiopic are of comparatively recent 
and non-indigenous origin is correct, then it will be readily understood that some 
sort of nomenclature must have been introduced at a fairly early date (certainly before 
the end of the first millennium A.p.), in order to distinguish such letters as had lost 
their characteristic pronunciation. This assumption concerning the age of the above 
nine names appears to find confirmation in their acceptance over the entire Abyssinian 
language field, Indeed, the fact that these names are common Abyssinian property 
might conceivably point to a period before the modern languages had succeeded 
Ge'ez, although it has to be admitted that the universality of this nomenclature could 
also be explained through the traditional methods of Ge'ez instruction. 

The principle underlying these names is not necessarily that of acrophony, but 
rather the choice of a representative and frequently occurring word in which the 
desired sound has a prominent position: /- bazuhan; s- asat opposite h- hamär or 
d d'dhay. 

Hamar is exclusively a Ge'ez word; Tigrinya, Tigre and Amharic use märkäb.? 
’Esat occurs in all but ‘Tigrinya where kawwi is used. In Amharic bazu the operative 
consonant is missing. Aef and ‘ayn are no doubt derived from-the Psalter (the 
alphabetically ordered psalms), and s'a/mat and s'adak! take in some schools the place 
of the usual s4/o7. The tradition regarding these names must thus have been old 
and powerful enough to counterbalance the facts that (7) most of these distinc- 
tions have become meaningless in the pronunciation of the modern languages, 
and (P) some of the names are not even part of the ordinary vocabulary of those 
languages. 

Abba Ya'qob Gebreyesus in his grammar of Ge'ez (in Amharic) and his grammar 
of Tigrinya (written in Tigrinya) does not give names to any of the symbols of the 


2 Cf. also Mittwoch (Trad. Ausspr., p. 8): " Der 
Abessiniet kennt den Begriff des Konsonanten für 
sich überhaupt nicht, sondern kann ihn sich immer 
nut in Verbindung mit einem Vokal vorstellen. 
Das ist.auch bei sams der Fall, das neben der Vokal- 
losigkeit auch den unbestimmten Vokal 2 be- 


zeichnet.’ 

2 In other words: the names of the letters have 
universal currency, although the objects incidentally 
represented by these words (e.g. * ship ’, * fire °, &c.) 
are, in some cases, called differently in the various 
languages. 
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Ethiopic syllabary except to those nine sounds mentioned above: ‘ There are three 
h sounds: 


h- halveta; h- hamár; h- bazuhan are their names." or: *J—This s sound is called 
nagus;? 2 &c., &c. but: “r- is the 6th letter? &c., &c. 


The names of the Ethiopic letters thus provide one instance where indigenous 
tradition and external evidence allow us to arrive at the same conclusions. 


Innovations in the script—as compared with Ge'ez 


Ludolf in his Grammatica Linguae Amharicae shows that the sign for palatalization 
originally consisted of two points which were attached on each side to the head of 
the letter. Later this was generally written as a small line on top of the letter, but in 
the case of z the original method was preserved, while with Z the additions were made 
to the foot of the letter, although Ludolf still uses both methods.3 These six additional 
symbols are nowadays named in the normal manner (as discussed in the previous 
section): JZ, čä, &c. Ludolf, however, calls them by analogy with the European- 
invented names of their basic forms: 206% Hawi, gnahas, &c., &c. 

D'Abbadie in his Catalogue de manuscrits éthiopiens, Paris 1859, states that these addi- 
tional letters * usités pour les langues vulgaires de l'Ethiopie sont appelés arabifiza, 
d'aprés l'idée erronée qu'ils sont tous nécessaires pour peindre les sons de la langue 
arabe °. M. Cohen, in his Traité, p. 18, also says that ‘en Abyssinie ces lettres sont 
souvent appelées lettres arabes ya’ arab fidäloč, terme qui ne doit pas être pris comme 
impliquant réellement unc origine arabe *. I do not know whether M. Cohen's state- 
ment is based on independent evidence or whether he followed d'Abbadie's lead, 
but I have been unable to confirm the allegedly indigenous designation of ya’ardb 
fidäloč in Ethiopia. If they are collectively named at all, then most people call them 

yamarsitia fidäloč (° Amharic letters”) and this term is used by Tigrinya and Tigre 
speakers as well. Cf. Abba Ya‘ qob, Tigrinya grammar, p. 16. 

We know nothing about the'origin of these new letters or the date of their inven- 
tion. They were well known to Ludolf and his informant towards the end of the 
17th century. Among Ethiopian MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the earliest 
occurrence of such a letter seems to be in a manuscript to be dated not later than the 
end of the 15th century.* There might conceivably be earlier evidence elsewhere. 
In any event the invention of these signs must have taken place some time between 
the oth and the 15th centuries. 

The nature of palatalization cannot be discussed here; it should only be mentioned 
now that there is not sufficient evidence to regard palatalization as due to Amharic 
influence, although superficially much would point in that direction. Nevertheless, 
whether by Amharic influence or not, both Tigrinya and Tigre possess these palatal- 
ized sounds and not only in Amharic loan-words. 

& occurs in a number of Ethiopian languages, while #' is generally limited to 
Tigrinya. They are not phonemically distinct from their respective plosives and their 


* Mas\haf Sdwasow së ze (sicl), Asmara 1920 (i.e. ` 3 Ludolf (op. cit, p. 3): ° Caeterum observo 
1927), p. 7. Habessinos in pingendis literis inter se nondum 
2 Nay fegrefíia sdwasow, Asmara 1926 (i.e. 1933), satis convenire." 
p. 13. * MS. Clarke Or. 39, passim. 
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employment generally corresponds to Hebrew P g d £ p ¢ rules. In Amharic, too, & is 
not a separate phoneme; it is normally identical with 4, but its pronunciation in 
Shoa is 4, which it sometimes replaces in writing. 


It has long been recognized that the most serious disadvantage of the Ethiopian 
script is the absence of a sign showing the doubling of a consonant equivalent to 
Arabic Ae fad: The position in the Ethiopian languages is particularly serious because 
gemination is not only of phonetic importance, but is very often indicative of 
morphological distinctions. b. 

At the moment we are, however, only concerned with the graphic expression of 
gemination, and it must remain a matter for astonishment that Ethiopians have not 
made more persistent and more successful attempts in this direction.? This is parti- 
cularly noteworthy as it happens not infrequently that disagreement over gemination 
arises among Abyssinians themselves, and not only as regards the pronunciation of 
Ge'ez, but also with respect to the modern languages.? 

The introduction of a sign to indicate gemination is thus mainly confined to 
European philologists.* Ludolf tells us in his Amharic grammar that Gregory, his 
informant, used to indicate gemination by means of an apostrophe placed over the 
consonant in question. In most of his own works, however, Ludolf preferred to use 
Arabic 30/0, although this is by no means consistently applied. Littmann, in his 
Princeton Tigre texts, has employed Jzfdid throughout and thus greatly enhanced 
their value. M. Cohen uses in his writings the ¢réma which, on his evidence, was first 
introduced by Abba Takla Maryam Sämharay. Afework, op, cit., p. 21, promises 
to employ ‘ un piccolo puntino’, but later on hardly ever marks words accordingly, 
although this would have been very useful. 

Ethiopian MSS., in very rare instances, show the Ethiopic character for /! in the 
6th order over a letter requiring gemination. This small z! was z0 written at the time 
the manuscript was produced, but was added later on by pupils on the instruc- 
tion of their teachers. I have frequently observed a Däbtära interrupting his pupil 
with the word ’at'baf! * reinforce? (imperative), and a good pupil would then note 
this in the manuscript. Grébaut (ROC 1918/19, p. 408) quotes a few instances 
where Z! instead of 7! is thus employed, i.e. final #' of ’ar'bak' in the place of root 
initial Z. 

I Here—unlike in the expression of vowels— 


alone without doubling the entire syllable; also that 
Ethiopic did not develop beyond the South Arabian 


there was no ‘ doubling ’ of consonants in Ethiopic, 


script from which it had inherited this state of affairs. 

The Syriac script is similarly deficient in this 
respect (although here this deficiency is of less im- 
port) and whether or not reinforcement of a con- 
sonant has taken place we can only find out with 
certainty in the case of b g d 4 b z. In Accadian, on 
the other hand, graphic repetition is not necessarily 
a sign of gemination, nor is gemination, when it 
actually does take place, always graphically expressed. 

2 When this question was brought before the 
Tigrinya Language Council in Asmara in 1944 (see 
my note in Africa, xix, 1, January, 1949, pp. 63-64), 
indigenous opinion seemed to concentrate on the 
aspect that the difficulty was due to the fact that in 
the Ethiopian script one cannot double a consonant 


no 'gemination', but only ‘ reinforcement’, the 
allocation of additional breath to a sound. 

3 Therefore Afework’s remark (Gramm. Amar., 
p. 20) °. . . accid lo straniero possa esattamente pronun- 
ziare le parole? omits to mention the occasional 
difficulty which indigenous speakers themselves 
encounter. 

* Cohen has pointed out in his Nomvelles études 
(p. 18) that his earlier view (Journal Asiatique, 1921, 
p- 235) that /aJZid was employed in an Ethiopic MS. 
to mark gemination, had not taken into account that 
a secondary (probably European) hand had added 
those marks at a latet period. This is, indeed, so, in 
my view, despite Conti Rossini's observations in 
Rassegna di Studi Etiopici, iv, p. 97. 
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All these are merely sporadic attempts; Ethiopian languages still suffer sensibly 
from this graphic deficiency. 


Punctuation is normally only inconsistently applied, both in Ge'ez MSS. and in 
modern usage. The only consistent marking in MSS. is usually the two points 
separating words ( : ) and the full stop (::) as well as the end of a paragraph 

D’Abbadie (Catalogue, p. vii) gives the following punctuation marks: (:) pour 
séparer les mots; (1) virgule; (1) point virgule; (:: ) point; while Praetorius in his 
Tigrinya grammar, p, 20, has only encountered: ( 1) (1) (sill). Afework finds the 
absence of a consistent system of punctuation so disturbing (wassime poi quando il 
lettore d uno straniero) that he invents one of his own (Gramm. Amar., pp. 15-17) which 
need not be set out here, as it has not met with acceptance despite his urgent entreaty 
addressed to his compatriots and all schools and universities where Abyssinian lan- 
guages are taught. Indeed, while the absence of punctuation marks might sometimes 
be considered disturbing in Ge'ez, it becomes a most serious matter in the modern 
languages where all Semitic syntactical rules are in complete dissolution and the most 
involved and lengthy periods are the normal form of sentence-construction. 

Indigenous terminology is as follows: 


nat'b = point; särdz = comma or semicolon; z@k'ut! = full stop. 


For punctuation in colour see Guidi, Vocabolario Amarico, c. 404. 

In looking through a miscellaneous collection of letters addressed to me in 
Tigrinya and Amharic by Abyssinians of varying social standing and education I find 
that (1) (1) (1) are indiscriminately used; only ):( and (=) show regularity 
in usage. The official Ethiopian Gazette, Negarit Gazetta, employs the system known 
to us from the MSS., while modern Amharic and Tigrinya papers, produced at Addis 
Ababa and Asmara, show a tendency to dispense with the separating points al- 
together.! But here, too, there is little consistency and in normal usage #¿/!b2 is 
employed, though perhaps somewhat less frequently than in the past. 

The problem of Ethiopian punctuation was discussed by the Tigrinya Language 
Council and the debate with its conclusions is reported in nay "ertra sdmunawi gaxetta, 
No. 107 of 14 September 1944: 

(:) smallest pause and for enumerations; (1) comma or semicolon; (1) colon; 
(1) question mark; ( z ( full stop. 

For some time following the debate there was an endeavour at consistent applica- 
tion of this system. 


Numerical signs. The Ethiopian ciphers were taken over from the Greek alphabet, 
and their form was then fashioned in such a manner as to resemble Ethiopic letters 
as neatly as possible. We do not know whether the Abyssinians ever used the letters 
of their alphabet to express numerical signs or whether they employed the South 


1 Cf. especially: ’addis zaman, sändäk! ‘alamaiton Arabian | which is used with great consistency and 
and nay ‘erira sämunawi gazetta. which can still be seen on the oldest Gees inscrip- 
2 sätib (i.e. the two points (3) for word separa- tions. 
tion) has, of course, developed from the South 
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Arabian manner of numerical notation. In any event, we find the present Greek- 
borrowed system already used in the earliest Ethiopic inscriptions known to us. 

For mathematical purposes the Ethiopian ciphers are as unsuitable as the Roman 
ones, and nowadays Arabic ciphers (in their European form) are increasingly used. 
Afework’s attempts at reform (Gramm. Amar., p. 6) have never been seriously 
considered. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Just before this issue goes to press news has reached me, through the courtesy of 
Professor A. M. Honeyman, that the South Arabian Expedition of the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man, under the archaeological direction of Professor 
W. F. Albright, has recently discovered, at Timna‘, a series of paving stones zn situ, 
marked with letters of the Qatabanian alphabet in the Ethiopic order. No details have 
as yet been published, but there is no doubt that the find is of the greatest importance. 

Hitherto no parallel was known to the peculiar order of the Ethiopic alphabet. 


Résumé 
ETUDES SUR LE SYLLABAIRE ETHIOPIQUE 


Cer article traite du développement de l'écriture éthiopique, dérivée, primitivement, de 
l'écriture de l'Arabie du Sud, et de l'influence sur cette écriture des alphabets hébraique et 
grec. L'évidence de l'épigraphie et des manuscrits indique que l'alphabet éthiopique con- 
sistait autrefois uniquement de consonnes; il est impossible de retracer toutes les étapes de 
Pévolution de la vocalisation jusqu'à l'écriture quasi-syllabique qui existe actuellement, 
cat les preuves font défaut. Dans le Ge'ez, la méthode d'indiquer les voyelles au moyen 
de changements dans la structure des symboles des consonnes fut adoptée, de sorte que, 
maintenant, les voyelles forment une partie intégrale de l'écriture éthiopique. Cependant, 
malgré l'influence indiscutable de l'alphabet grec, aucune figuration indépendante des 
voyelles n'a été développée. Les noms des lettres de l'alphabet éthiopique ont été le sujet 
de maintes discussions; ils ne paraissent pas étre d'origine indigéne, et l'auteur les attribue 
à l'influence de noms hébraiques, comme on peut le voir d'aprés les psaumes atrangés par 
ordre alphabétique. L'ordre des lettres diffère de celui qui est rencontré dans d'autres 
langues sémitiques, fait pour lequel il n'y a aucune explication évidente. Certaines innova- 
tions dans l'écriture, ainsi que diverses méthodes employées pour indiquer le redoublement 
des lettres, sont discutées par l'auteur. La ponctuation est illogique et confuse, et elle a fait 
l'objet de discussions par le Conseil de la Langue Tigrinya. 


THE ‘DEATH OF MOSES’ IN THE LITERATURE 
OF THE FALASHAS 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


OR a long time now the Falashas have, with questionable justification, 
been dubbed the * Jews of Abyssinia ’. A good deal of legendary informa- 
tion about the Falashas appears already in such medieval writings as Sefer 
Eldad and m an account given by Benjamin of Tudela who gathered some 
news on the Falashas while on his way from the Yemen to Egypt.! The great 
seventeenth-century scholar Job Ludolf included some notes and questions in 
his monumental work on Ethiopian history—based, to a large extent, on 
information supplied by Abba Gregory who thought that the Falashas dialecto 
Talmudica corrupta inter se utuntur? (no doubt a reference to their Agaw 
vernacular which Gregory did not understand). Thus misled, Ludolf is under- 
standably curious to know quando vel qua occasione Judae) isti primum 
in Aethiopiam venerint? Karraeorumne vel aliorum Judaeorum sectae sint 
addicti ? 2 
James Bruce of Kinnaird ? provides a fairly detailed, though not necessarily 
accurate, picture of Falasha life which became the stimulus of subsequent 
interest in this peculiar form of ‘ Judaism’. With the exception of such noted 
scholars as Guidi, Conti Rossini, Rathjens, Leslau, and a few others, nineteenth 
and twentieth century preoccupation with the Falashas has been marked by 
either Christian or Jewish missionary zeal* which has vitiated most attempts 
at a scholarly approach and has plunged Falasha ‘ studies ' into an atmosphere 
charged with a surfeit of ira et studium. Earlier works, such as those by the 
Christian missionaries H. A. Stern,” J. M, Flad,° and others, had nevertheless 
considerable intrinsie value, while the Alliance Israélite Universelle was 
uncommonly fortunate in the choice of J. Halévy, the famous Semitist, as its 
first emissary to the Falashas. Such good fortune cannot be said to have 
attended more recent exeursions into Falasha country. 
The Falashas, who live to the north of Lake Tana in Begemder, Semien, 
and Dembiya, are Ethiopians of Agaw stock." They have survived in small 


! cf, E. Cerulli, Etiopi in Palestina, x, Roma, 1943, 234, 320; E. Ullendorff, BSOAS, xv, 1, 
1953, 174. 

2 Historia Aethiopica, Frankfort, 1681, bk. 1, ch. 14. 

3 Travels to discover the source of the Nile, 3rd ed., 1r, 396 seqq. 

4 * Most of the reports that have so far been made about the Falashas have been incomplete 
and characterized by a Christian or Jewish missionary tendency which appreciably diminishes 
their usefulness and objectivity ' (Leslau, Falasha anthology, p. x). See also Aescoly’s justified 
strictures on the subject of Falasha ‘ research ’ in Sefer Hafalashim, Jerusalem, 1943, 176 ff. 

5 Wanderings among the Falashas in Abyssinia, London, 1862. 

€ The Falashas of Abyssinia, London, 1869. 

? W. Leslau, Falasha anthology, New Haven, 1951; A. Z. AeScoly, Recueil de textes falachas, 
Paris, 1951; E. Ullendorff, ° Hebraic-Jewish elements in Abyssinian (monophysite) Christianity ', 
JSS, 1, 3, 1956, 216-56; idem, The Ethiopians, London, 1960. 
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nuclei representing a total number that has been variously estimated at 
between. 15,000 and 60,000. Their cult embodies a curious mixture of pagan- 
Judaic-Christian beliefs and ceremonies, but the Falashas are neither the only 
non-Christian and unconverted tribe nor the only sector of the Ethiopian 
population that has clung to so strange a religious amalgam. The Falashas do 
not know of any religious prescriptions outside the Pentateuch ; Mishnah and 
Talmud are unknown to them. They have no knowledge of Hebrew, and the 
language of their prayers is Go'oz, classical Ethiopic—as is the case with their 
Christian compatriots. The feasts mentioned in the Pentateuch are observed 
by the Falashas in a manner often materially different from that of Jews 
elsewhere. Post-exilic feasts are not celebrated by them. The Sabbath is 
observed with considerable strictness, and the prescriptions regarding ritual 
cleanness are practised with great zeal—both features which exist among very 
many other Ethiopians. In common with their monophysite neighbours the 
Falashas carry out circumcision on boys and excision (a kind of clitoridectomy) 
on girls. Monasticism plays an important part in their community—and here, 
surely, is a fundamental distinction from Judaism. Their place of worship is 
significantly called masgid ! 

A dispassionate appraisal of the ethnic and religious position of the Falashas 
places them squarely into the mainstream of Ethiopian life, yet outside the 
doctrinal tradition of monophysitism. Study of the historical background makes 
it clear beyond reasonable doubt that the occasionally canvassed origin of the 
Falashas from the Jewish garrison of Elephantine ! or the conjecture that Jewish 
influences in Abyssinia had penetrated by way of Egypt are devoid of any 
reliable historical basis. The present writer, in the footsteps of Conti Rossini, 
has elsewhere 5 mustered detailed evidence in rebuttal of such views and in 
support of the now widely accepted proposition that such Judaized elements 
must have entered Ethiopia via South Arabia. There is no need to cover the 
same ground once more, for all the evidence available points to the conclusion 
that the Falashas are descendants of those elements in the Aksumite Kingdom 
who resisted conversion to Christianity. Their so-called Judaism is merely the 
reflection of those Hebraic and Judaic practices and beliefs which were 
implanted on parts of south-west Arabia in the first post-Christian centuries 
and subsequently brought into Abyssinia. If this opinion is correct, then the 
religious pattern of the Falashas—even though it will have undergone some 
change in the past 1,600 years—may well mirror to a considerable extent the 
religious syncretism of the pre-Christian Aksumite Kingdom. It is in their 


1 This view has recently been resuscitated by so exalted an authority as the President of 
Israel (Mr. Y. Ben-Zvi) in an important article on the early settlement of Jewish tribes in Arabia 
(Erets Israel (Jerusalem), vr, 1960, 146) where this opinion is parenthetically expressed without 
any proof being adduced in its support—nor does Mr. Ben-Zvi appear to have seen the full 
documentation concerned with this question. 

2 JSS, 1, 3, 1956, 6. 
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living testimony to the Judaized civilization of the South Arabian immigrants 
and their wellnigh complete cultural ascendancy over the Cushitic and other 
strata of the original African population of Ethiopia that we must seek the 
value and great interest of the Falashas to-day—and not in their rehabilitation 
as 8 long lost tribe of Israel (which is historically quite unwarranted). Like 
their Christian fellow-Ethiopians (who, in all important facets, are tarred with 
the same brush of an ancient but abiding Judaization), the Falashas are 
stubborn adherents to fossilized Hebraic-Jewish beliefs, practices, and customs 
which were transplanted from South Arabia into the Horn of Africa and which 
may here be studied in the authentic surroundings and atmosphere of a 
Semitized country. 

Falasha literature forms an integral part of the literary tradition of Ethiopia, 
both in its themes and in the manner of their treatment. There exist, however, 
a few works which are peculiar to the Falashas, but, despite the valiant spade- 
work by Halévy, Conti Rossini, Ae’coly, Leslau, and a few others, this literature 
has not yet received the detailed scholarly examination it deserves, both for its 
own sake and for the detection of historical and literary ramifications. Among 
original Falasha works appear to be the ‘Commandments of the Sabbath ', 
the ‘ Book of Abba Elijah’, and some of their prayers. Books which have 
received at least a measure of specific elaboration by the Falashas include the 
Apocalypses of Gorgorios and Ezra, the ‘ Book of Disciples’, the ‘ Testament 
of Abraham ’, the ‘ Book of the Angels ', and one or two others of less certain 
provenance. All this literature is, of course, in Ge‘az ; the Falashas are entirely 
innocent of Hebrew, and their Agaw vernacular is not employed for literary 
purposes. 

A small Falasha work of some interest is the Mota Muse (‘ Death of Moses ’) 
or Zena Muse )* Story of Moses ’), though one should not be too dogmatic about 
its exclusive connexion with the Falashas. I have chosen this opuscule for 
treatment here for a variety of reasons, chief among them that it offers 
a representative example of a literary genre that is fairly ubiquitous. Arabic, 
Hebrew, and other parallels can be examined, and the literary filiation of this 
work may conceivably shed some light on the cultural and historical location 
of the Falashas. Moreover, the Mota Muse has the advantage of being short 
and of having received, so far, only a somewhat indifferent edition. This is 
not to say that J. Faitlovitch’s editio princeps 1 is devoid of value, but his 
Ethiopic text is marred by a fair number of printing mistakes and errors of 
translation, to a few of which attention had already been invited by H. Malter.? 
Also, Faitlovitch could not at that time collate other MSS ; and access to his 
1906 pamphlet has meanwhile become rather difficult. 

The present writer had the advantage, thanks to the courtesy of Mr. Stephen 


1 Mota Musë, texte éthiopien, traduit en hébreu et en français et accompagne d’extraits arabes, 
Paris, 1906 (39 pp. of small octavo). 
2 * Der Tod Mose’s in der ithiopischen Überlieferung ’, MGW, 11, 1907. 
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Wright, of collating the text of a closely related manuscript} in the National 
Library of Addis Ababa. The text and apparatus which follow are the result 
of this examination. A few explanatory notes have been appended to the 
text-edition, and the subsequent translation (strictly literal and highly inelegant) 
differs in only a few places from that offered by Leslau in his excellent Falasha 
anthology. 


1 Leslau (Falasha anthology, 106) had already made some use of this MS for his translation, 
though he stated that it was bound with "a Christian-Ethiopic religious manuscript ', whereas 
it is appended to an Octateuch ! The Zena Muse is a later insertion, on paper, at the end of the 
principal MS. It is written in an even hand of uncertain date (though probably late nineteenth 
century) and covers three pages (ff. 197 and 198a) of one folded sheet (2 folios), the fourth page 
(f. 198b) being blank. It is in a light greenish-blue ink with some lines in red. There are three 
columns to a page (acknowledgements to Mr. Stephen Wright). 
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F Pts ₪: 
AA HS: all: 
Toren: hiHhlac: APAN: hAchA:APAN: ANA: mid: 
OA: Hp 7s: 134636: לחרת‎ Hie £ efit: eAnn: Pr: ln :# 
oi tng: 00%: nhinde ON 370807: ol: ANd: ns: 
he: שתש :2 התהרת :הל :אתה‎ f: No: 9300: hét: oenn: 
nuV E At: :ותה6‎ hheC: JAtus 0807: העורה‎ : 
:הקה‎ Den: Ai:"AaSh: NALE: Ons hett géit hhec: 
080 : noe: EIN KI 30: Argazı fin:“gsah: n8 T: 027250: 
ORIN: Out PAAP: 019 T: OP IGN: DHEAA :הרת :הגה‎ Bhs 
“hon: fox: APAN: HARINA: OAPC: No: :ות‎ hls: hw: 
:וה‎ 0%: AIHANAC: 05000+: HAT ?הרא‎ ofgi sei? 
ARIARI Henri: 9: AUNE 90+: WG: Opaz 43 sa) 
l--1 F only; AA omits. 2-- 2 AA only; F 1% 
3 AA AOA: 4 AA Aus 5 AA adds: HITC: Hon: 
6 F adds fie which is his emendation of the MS's Ofe: 
7 Fadds Den: «AA : 8 F Me: ahha: 9 F her (Di 
10 AA omits. 11 -- 11 F only. 12 AA :הרות‎ 
13 AA Sohn: AAt: (sic) 077 ete. 14 AA OB4A: 
15 A conflated reading from: 
F Noh: 705: :הוקת‎ HAINA: ONGC: and 
AA háfi: APAN: 7605: hein: HAINA: h1HhfAC : ONPE: 
16 AA omits. 17 AA omits. 17a F adds to the text of 
his MS Ohi: nnon: Oft: :אודד‎ ANT 
18 גג‎ Oh ñ pÓ: 19 AA f^: 


20 This is clearly required by the context;. yet both F and AA 
have Atang and #492 , respectively. 


21 F 0261 )!( 22 AA omits. 
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Ohad: ts Auafer oAHht ent: Hr: Jnnt: AH: 
GAAP? :ותש‎ hnoh: Ont: nf] d: ודד‎ ^ 1H :'^ enm zg 
DARO: gar: 020890 OAN: Benn: n: :לאה‎ 1995 ohena: 
AIHANAC : OUNI: 0900: 290%: chnh: nn: onaar 4A 8 
SAPs hi: ^o. pe: ent hit: 1119: Qus: fiv: ARKH’ גו‎ 
ohn: תתה‎ T ne: Hench הפה‎ 0: Ales? :הרה‎ eh: :ןורה‎ 
APANI: horace: Afiag il: OAPRO LŽ “Nhe: 4007703 ATIY: 
GANDA l: AAA TL: 00590 TLE 809%: 000041: D o : ¿mC Dës D 
he: hh9 Tí (9:15 :שת‎ hi: RINC: an: INCI: HADA: 
flag: Heu ev o. 116 

DHATI: ₪1: Ah THAQAC : OgfVr: PATH! "53000: Fore: 
wë: Dennn:? nott: HANA: hit: :הל‎ Afi o: DAPRE: 


l AA omits. 2 AA OHN: 3 F 171»: ANT: 

4 AA adds gnod: 5 AA omits. 6 Fomits. 
7 AA ods 

8 F's printing mistake to be corrected to this reading. 

9 F omits A: 10 AA His ll F omits. 
12 -- 12 F's MS: APAAME)Se ; his printed text: hs4mnc[e: 
13 AA OAwmAOATL (sic). 

14 F's MS: Ohhh? ; his printed text: OAP Qhp k: 

15 — 15 F's MS: קתף0‎ ; his printed version: @ np k: 


16 Missing in F who supplies a sentence which does not 
actually appear in his MS. 


17 F ATHANAC 3 18 F adds 1 19--19 AA omits. 
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the t's ñQ: Daw: #90214 ORAM: Maps OPRL: Thy: AN: 
AIHA : 69": af: ANHIHANAC: OAN: :ואתה‎ NN: nag: 
0786 Š pit: hechene? — 04029: HIHNNAL: hall: Den: 
hed tions: AhCe: HUAo: ont: 9AP: OOAT: MAC: HEIRAT 
heit": onAns HPC: :הלש‎ e nC 13 ONAN? nono f? Hh nA: 
:ות‎ NAtreTt :073ו4ית :ות‎ ahh: ACE: ואה‎ tho: Alte: 
neoc: oheh a ift and" AGT? 11560: ont: exc: fini? 
Qf: 05: Alie: hA: hRAn s 5 

Ognirt eñ: ANIHANAC? h Hh תת ההות‎ T :דוח‎ 
fen: HhehpC: HOR: HAINA: nis ohit: natin: no: 
T1141: OA 41 "nu ip: AIGAR Opt: HIHANAC! Aet: 
had: ef: HAIN? :התש‎ HiTchg: Annhs Oat: PH: 
AINGTLE hA: APPRAN! Giäeähntit hà: 916081: AIC DS! 
OANN cl eis HIN: nÓA 4: ACN: h ph z^ AEGAN: 


l F's MS: Denk ; his printed text: thP 1 
2 F omits Li 3 F ANAR: OAPRC: 
4 F's MS וא(600את‎ 5 F adds A 6 F omits. 
7 F's MS has the correct form 10708: which F emends to 
Hg (!)hñ; AA HIN: 
8 AA Heite 9 F omits Os 10 AA Hem: 
11 AA adds New: 12 F's reading to be corrected as above. 
13 AA adds 0: 14 AA 204 Mor: 


15 F's MS approximates to the above AA version very closely, but 
he has gratuitously introduced changes into his printed text. 


16 AA omits. 17 AAh@hAMN : 18 AA omits. 19 F omits fi: 
20 F AVICN: 21 AA omits N: 22 F nin: 
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On: ef: Aaacn: hH: 0/8: ann dl 51771: 0218 ל:‎ 
Aho gogh: PANN: Oe OPN: TAL: nH 4: mPOA # LAA: 
oft: PF 0907: f: ane: Ar: hin: SAAS: חל‎ : AIHANALC : 
mAh: HAHN? Pr: OF wt PRA! Aufl: :הרת‎ CoM: 06H: he? tt: 
AALA A: DNA: NAPE AN: ei OAN: APA: 24: Firs AmA: 
QT: 1500: TCAU: DIRAL: Aft: ohhi: inn: ocóa.:$ nanu: 
PATR: n8 5? 


orten: wf! DENA: :תתבשה‎ Pt: whe hat: HmAl: 
AAP: ANE nfadon: unans $^: u99 140 1: Mgnt: wANN: 
wr? Aen: ntal Ltr nge: had: ei: RIIN: ni: Oh k: 
bahet: (fits 000+:* HAART: hi: Oh: HANA: 7 
Ohhia: wf NL: hh: :ההה0‎ sheets? :קר‎ hi: OHS ACPA? 
wmAnN: Bt: 709: eñ: AwANN: Prı? wit: TEL: התה‎ 5 


1 AA omits. 2 AA ORRIA: 3 AA An: 
4 F :לאה‎ POA: | 
5 F's MS: OA (sic); F's printed version: 00+: (@#:). 


6 AA No: 980: 7 F omits. 8 F cog: 

9 AA NNLNU: ONIRA: 10 F places after Open: 

il F omits. 

12 F prints $A: and places it at the end of this sentence. 

13 F's printing mistake to be thus corrected. 14 F omits 1: 
15 AA omits. 16 F pOets nft: 000 :ץ‎ (see notes below). 
17 AA inst: 18 aa @ñ+(1) 


19--19 AA omits, probably through copyist's haplography. 
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ORNA: :התהש‎ Pr: Anh: ehe: No: hin! AIMN: 0080 ל:‎ 
Pra: )ב התאר‎ ng OPNA: ofl: AgAhN: QT: APAANN: nHAnhh: 
NAHANAC: Nes ATIN: AIRA: NAN: F fia T: HoaAt: HAN: 
:האהת‎ Ws NATIT? 09 £99: 08072: HIWANAC : :התהשה‎ Pr: 
ognirs* 451% AAM: PNRA: THUT 0791: :התהש‎ PTH HAAN: 
SNAR: Droa Ha 0000(ַ 5 ont: PRAA: oto: 

0029: efi: APANE: fic: ONAA! :הל‎ PREA alles EI 
Got: :הל :ההה9ה‎ Nhe o E Fr: :הל‎ he: O fe: ANA: 
MAU: EFF: 000%: NAN: hH: 900: :הל‎ nhi TO He hac: 
0%: :הל‎ HPV 0h3H:7 0₪\: Not: :הת :^$ :פאה‎ 
RIH: ef: “AC: :הל :שאל‎ heh? Ohl: :הל‎ he: 0088: 
:הל‎ AIPA: he: DODACI: NADA: far” :הרה‎ 000: hcaal:' 
Oefh :ל‎ he: OhC 20 f: OCh CT: TR? 004: iH 1:7 gant: 
hf: OMe: etf: nns 0056: Cen oi^ aan: 0114n: Ne: 
Meh: w20EN'? Possit: NM: 005% 


l F Ane 2 F Manan: 3 F ho: Tiph: 
4 F omits. 4a AA only. 


5 P's emendation of his MS (now confirmed in its original reading 
by AA) is gratuitous. -- AA adds WAN: :גאה‎ 


6 AA N: 7 F omits the (]hfíl& part of this sentence, 
but the continuation makes it clear that 
this must be a purely scibal omission in his MS. 


8 F AAU I: 9 AA OATH: 
10 F והל‎ nen: Ale: Ate? בב‎ F 640.1 (1) 
12 AA TA: 13 F Mai: TR: 


14 The AA scribe senselessly divides ST: :ו‎ 
15--15 Omitted by F -- no doubt by thecopyist missing out a line. 
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DLNA: afl: Ahm: mt: PADOL! HAINA: AIHANAC? Ow ול‎ 
94601: HAINA: eis oni: ho: ₪: HTC 16: PAA: 
h"HMIAC: TA: NTA: 0$65:5 NFA GoD- T: :|ה09‎ Aho? AO: 
0007: 076: 119 T:^ PRE OHA? th: DAIN: KAN: 
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*":ראתוהת‎ INEEN: AAP: שש4ר0‎ s" Hnhag: Metz? 


Oh1H: AOC: efi: :הל‎ ihr meh: An: oen: ANA: 
OFFFL? A@nPC : ONAA: *:+התהה :הצרת :הל‎ ognAi® ni: 
Dht: sii nC40 1:5 תשר01‎ tr OACSO T: ONA: et: OCA f: 
nHaf:* Ta: OMEN: Ams Or: Pit: NIN: EHC: HMEN: 
ANN: oahi: ANAN: תהחרת‎ k: men: oa: IPN! ENA: 
ofl: ANKLE: Soh: ORDO Ls! HAINA: )התד‎ E 05%: 94CUT: 
:ההות‎ PTs Ov: NAME: 81670: PAA: :)ב התברה‎ ge. Ti 
OeNA: :שת‎ Lat? ANCAP L: et: 070: INST: Ok: 


1 F's printing mistake to be thus corrected. 2 AA h nA: 
3 F omits ®: 4 Omitted by F. 5 F 878%: ACN: 
6 AA omits. TP pol: 0+)1( 8 F 0thp5T: 

: שעצו F‏ בב וואתות F‏ 10 4 9 


12 F 478089 T: and omits Wet here. 

13 AA  09ה|: :הש‎ ANKE: :ות‎ Dht: :שת‎ 
14 F omits N: 15 P mgm: 16--16 Omitted by AA. 
17 AA Bot: 18 F ANC YY: 
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gema: ois Ahi t: hot: TET M. REP: OMe: Ahir: 008 : 
Bidet ONE: PANN :|ה69‎ eli? ANNE! וול :א<"\אקת‎ 
ONNe Ts one: NNE: 0867: AIH: MN: O Mire: te: IN: He: 
NP Pos Læt: 071: Alm: Ah TCho9 st ONDE foe: heise: 
0009 fe:htH:h29?Ue:5 NAF: 00078: O Mai hear Nes: 
:<לחתה‎ him: TIAA: 09707: hgt: UA: ANT: 00801: 
:אעהת : הל‎ OF Mire: :69או‎ Akt! HAAN: Tarn: :פוה‎ 7 
TTAA €: OAN: 029%  התהש<:‎ Ott: :שהדה‎ ONNA: ane: + 
Sonne: a: PAAU: 09: AALI: NAN: PRC אהץ0‎ : 
"ד+ותפקת ?:+ו>האלות :+ההה‎ "ho: ons! ONINC:* :הוורפה‎ 
OAS: haut BR “neacg: ACh: 00006: ICH® (sic) : HON: 
Nome: NACH: Ofnéne 5$ :הפש"‎ HEIMA: :הרפהה‎ hU chr: 
& e: TAARI: APART: Hh& t£ 01:5 BATO 1:5 oHAARN 1: BNR iss 


F's printing mistake to be thus corrected. 

AA PANNE: 3 AA omits. 

F OhT4h9021 APH? Ales: 5 AA HU: 

F omits. TF %: 8 AA weilt he: nne: 
F omits hs 10 F APH: 4408 11--11 F omits. 
12 F 2 

13 F's MS: ASHC ; his printed emendation: hA9HC: 


14--14 F :הל‎ deeg: ICR: (F adds Næ: ) enn: opos: 1C[io : 
Hans AN: 0785: ACH: (F adds Neos)  efncpn «s 


Oo 0 = N BE 


15--15 Thus F; AA: von: tgi: :והתלהת‎ DOO hl: gn: 
TAABI: 000: HAGEL . . . 


16F $»T701: 
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OPN: APA: af: gh: Att: nne: onhe: PAA?! 2 
Gent un ORNA: HIHANAC: :תה‎ etre? Innen: nhat: 1583 íf 
PRLS 0%: IA T: $C YT: NTs OPNA: oll: 6ההת4רת‎ : Have? 

T REPI: FNAL: ONHATTL: Ndw: Pts AMY: CFC: Oh 0: 
ACI:T Zon Te: %:א809‎ Dh) hec T: h3Hh 0:5. Ohw th: 

hg et DENK: HIHNNAL: Aet: he: ARN: SN NK: heh: 
hth: DAt: ued: 019440: ont: NAC: דותת270‎ 0 
ITW: MÅ: dëeng: :שאה‎ 3000777: De: he TE 1C : 3 
Odhenns :אה‎ EPEN: 454%:5 OAT: ECPI: Hort: OARS: 
AN: oinch: W Gots: OLANL: תאר+‎ oun 7 NTN: 

OHNA: AMAL: AC TZ: BOF WH: efi: OHNM: ANAC? Orien: 
h?natc:?$ ochn: ane: ANT: On PCI ss: oon: HIHANAC? Aufl: 
HNM: ADK: hai: Pan Ir CIRC: Ache: ANY: 004: Not AHH i? 
:+%ףש+6‎ MII DENN: note hb: 08000: wOC: TAths% 
OQ: NIH: eh: PIEN: AIHMANAC? HACAVL: AAN: Ht: OAT: 


1 F 00/0086: and placed at the end of this sentence. 

2 F Nast: 3 F pits 4 P 24 

5 F omits the demonstrative and places the numeral after the 

6 F omits. 7 F repeats Pt: 8--8 F ג‎ 
9 AA On )!( 10 F omits ®: בב‎ AA oA! 1n: 

12 AA omits 1 13--13 Omitted by AA. 

14 aa Seech: 15 22( 1% 

16 AA places this after f Tcl: 17 AA Jen: 


18--18 Omitted by AA. 
19-19 F Ohllrtcimeé: :קהה0‎ Aoht: ha: 
20 AA omits. 21 F nont: 22 F חן‎ ñ: 
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urn: DAt: Opt: DAC nl 090": HAHNNAL: ₪:‏ :הרת 
HINC: Rots? got: hl:‏ :הרת AT4N E: ont: MAC:‏ 
2: £8 69 :שקה4תה NIMCAC: HhéfjÓS9 : An: ÔQ: Ge An i:‏ 
hH: PARAL NIC: DhALS Keen: ono t:ó poenas‏ 
AAs? NAAM: hia: SCH?‏ אש DAHIL: thang: PAA: Reem:‏ 
ATINÔ:? 475: hfl? s:‏ :שה h^: genes AIAN:‏ 

0554 f: hk: ONN Ts ane: NNI: OONFLINNG : sh ds 
DDA: m: henkt 02927579: ANKLE: DALEE: OAL: :הו(‎ 
TSh: An: Dell: Tñ: OAhPC: Er" :הל‎ IADE ss 
alnn : FE Oat: :ופפש‎ HENCE: æf NL: 000: NAP: 

Aft? ONde: הרה‎ 6 : YA: eier ONN: Girst 
oft: Ami MCG: Hits 2710603 09007: hA: OZHT: 
ANAL: 516: שההעורת‎ : IMEI Ooo: efl: ho: ANAN: 


l AA MAC: Oe: 2 F OOfnT: £21: hn: 
3 This is followed in AA by ONhfIM: which has later 
been cancelled. 
4 AA BANAL: 5 AA omits 1: 
6 AA :ווח‎ 7 AA omits. 
8 AA 95h: 
9 F's MS: AIN (his printed version: AINA  ) HQ: =: 
10 F AS$heé: LL P ff: 


12 AA E 13 AA omits. 
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656 : h3HAQAC? MCs hid: AZeN Det OANE: PAAR 
ON dwt mtd: efr t mfi: FRPR: NEI! HINC: 
ONA: :ןת‎ OZH T: eh Tt hA: tol: ANN: hie! Mu: 
No: 9460335 :וה"‎ Hit: oi: :060+ר₪‎ DA ל‎ 
ehhA: nan: ME: 0th: 00%: OBAHE: nh: font: 5100 :* 
Oot 1:7 Als ONA: ef: 60+: etc: 06707: nur: 
APARAN: Pr: 090: "oAnns Pr: Ae ñam: AN: סי‎ 
049: אאהרת‎ : CENA: ets TAeAnN: PTI "HAPN: BINK: 
ADAN s" Opt: eil: 018069: :זה‎ 


P MR t HLN: Hall: 4:5? 


1 AA omits. 2 -- 2 F APA: HINA: 
3 F 5700: 4 — 4 AA omits. 

5 AA ñk: ה+ו₪‎ C: Må: 

6 -- 6 AA + 7 AA OPC: 

8 F adds here: 00/1: of NC: 

9 -- 9 AA omits. 10 F adds |: 


AA 08770: Adan:‏ גב -- בב 
AA OPT? ONCS: o^hn T: Arliss‏ 12 — 12 
Only in AA.‏ 13 
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NotEs 


F = Faitlovitch, Mota Musé, Paris, 1906. 

AA = Addis Ababa MS (see details p. 422, n. 1, above). 

Orthographic peculiarities, i.e. the common interchanges of ñ and w, A and 
0, U, dh, and 74, ete., are not as a rule mentioned in the apparatus. 


p.423 (5) 


p. 424 


p. 425 (7) 


p. 426 


p. 427 


177€ : hdl: probably reflects Arabic WU al Ab 

miu: ...we either have a change of subject here: ‘ Moses 
ascended Mount Sinai to pray to God and He (God) revealed the 
Torah that he (Moses) might read it...’ or * and he (Moses) opened. 
(or ‘ uncovered ’) the Torah to read it’. 

AA han’ hgah: NOS: : AFA : reflects perhaps All וצ‎ all Y 
and HA FNAL : A7, Acht: isa somewhat repetitious addition. 

A conflated reading of F and AA might be better: AH? ENA? 
Non: Nb: APAN: HA?» : De Ag? C: i.e. ‘when exile... 
come, he who thinks in his heart that there is another god besides 
Me, then let him know that I shall judge him ...’; the apodosis 
begins with 000 hPg: (cf. Dillmann, Grammar, pp. 523, 546). 
Faitloviteh (17a) fails to appreciate that the apodosis begins with 
his Oh AJC: ‘then he does not know’; his addition is therefore 
unwarranted. In the AA version A), 7¢ : must have a favourable 
connotation, i.e. ‘ vindicate’. 

Fifth saying: F’s changes unwarranted ; and Leslau’s rendering 
(in parts erroneous) is based on F's amendments, not on F's MS. 
HAOA: A°7P: Leslau’s translation is based on a misreading of 
AA AE: as A290,: and must thus be abandoned. 

AA ון‎ 700 : cf. Dillmann, Grammar, $ 176(d). 

OA: cf. Dillmann, Grammar, $ 172(b). 

AA MEA th: ‘he waited’ is an acceptable alternative to the 
(D £^ ZI: ° he purified himself’ of the F text. 

am17A: is drawn to the preceding sentence by F, but the 
addition of av-§,+ at this point in the AA version suggests that 
this verb introduces, in fact, a fresh clause. So also Leslau in his 
translation. 

Leslau’s translation ‘ who is tasted by women and children (!) * 
cannot be related to the text itself (nor is his footnote 25 helpful) ; 
he also leaves HA}: untranslated. F’s rendering is scarcely 
more meaningful. The difference between AA and F is simply that 
the former uses the participle-adjective, while the latter has the 
noun ‘ sweetness ` 


PAA! pdh f, : Leslau's and F's rendering that the Angel left 
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and ‘sat shaded from the sun’ does seem somewhat incongruous 
at this point. The Ethiopic expression probably reflects the אהל‎ 
השמש‎ of Ps. xix and is parallel to the Angels return to Heaven 
in the Arabic version (ek)! dl Axes). 

PRAA : 84 £, : is a poetic equivalent of ‘ heaven’. 

(9) AA WAH (instead of A" HM is probably no more than 
a simple copyist’s error of which there are a good many corrected 
and uncorrected ones in this MS. Among the former are several 
insertions and cancellations (e.g. f? Gent :, subsequently crossed 


out and AFT: added; PA: Aaf Aide: where PA! alone 
is correct and "711 Ze fid (C : cancelled, etc.}. 

p.428 (7)  F's reading is a perfectly acceptable alternative: ‘the moment 
of death '—but scarcely F’s excessively free PIT .יסורי‎ 


TRANSLATION 

Blessed be God, the Lord of Israel, the Lord of all spirit and of all that is 
of flesh. 

Let us thus write about how the Angel of Death came to Moses the Prophet, 
the son of Amram and Jochebed. 

And Moses ascended Mount Sinai to pray to God and he opened the Torah 
to read therefrom. He found in it five sayings which he was unable to under- 
stand. God called unto Moses and said to him: ‘I wrote them with My own 
hand and I understand their meaning. Know, therefore, and listen as I tell you 
the first word. 

‘When exile, hunger, abundance, joy, sickness, poverty, and affliction 
come, and he who thinks in his heart that there is a god besides Me, then let 
him know that I shall judge him, for 1 am God whose throne is above all. 

‘Listen to the second saying: He who believes in Me I shall give him 
a happy life and prompt mercy. 

‘Listen to the third saying: He who commits all sorts of sins, laughing, 
I shall bring him, crying, into the fire of Gehenna. 

* Listen to the fourth saying : The man who finds much property and does 
not say “ God has given it to me ”, but says ‘ I found it by my own strength "', 
then, when the end of the world comes, I shall bring him into the fire of Gehenna. 

* Listen to the fifth saying: If all whom I have created did not pray to Me 
with a firm heart saying ‘‘ The Lord is our God ”, I would not show mercy to 
them ; if they did not believe that I created Heaven and Earth, Paradise and 
Sheol, Night and Day, Sun and Moon ; if they did not believe in Me and that 
I sit on My throne above the Heavens, I would not show grace td them.’ 

Moses answered God and said to Him: ‘O Lord, I have read in Your 
Book and have found in it that You have said to Heaven and Earth “ Do you 
believe in Me or do you reject Me ?”’ And Heaven and Earth said “ We believe 
in You, O Lord "". And Moses said to God ‘ But if Heaven and Earth had not 
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believed in You what would You have done to them?’ And God answered 
Moses and said to him ‘I would have sent the smallest of all animals in the 
world and in the water which no one knows nor where it lives and which no one 
has ever sought but I alone; I would have sent this animal to devour them 
all at once; and then it would still not resemble a grain of mustard that has 
been dropped on the ground, even when it has devoured all those of whom 
I have spoken to you’. 

And Moses said to God ‘ O Lord I beseech You by Your name which You 
have revealed to me and which none knows but I and You alone that You tell 
me the day on which You will take away my soul'. And God said to Moses : 
* Listen, Moses, to what I shall tell you, for there is no man whom I have told 
the day of his death ; neither to the prophets before you nor to the angels who 
are near me have I revealed to them ; but to you, Moses, I sball tell: I shall 
take away your soul on a Friday ’. 

And Moses put on burial clothes every Friday and purified himself in case 
the Angel of Death should come. When a long time had passed, Moses forgot 
about his death and ascended Mount Sinai and prayed to God. Then the 
Angel of Death came and stood before Moses, resembling à young man of the 
Children of Israel and. said to him ' Peace upon you, Moses'. When Moses 
heard the voice of the Angel of Death his throat contracted and his tongue 
became tied and he could not speak and his knees trembled and he prostrated 
himself on his face. Then Moses rose and said to the Angel of Death ‘ Who are 
you that you say to me “ peace be upon you" ? I have never heard a voice 
which frightened me as yours’. The Angel of Death said to Moses ‘Do you 
not know me? Listen, Moses, let me tell you. I am the one who causes to 
abandon sweet wife and daughter (?) (or: the sweetness of wife and child) 
and I am the one who destroys houses and builds graves until the end of the 
world comes ; I am Suryal the Angel of Death’. 

And Moses said to the Angel of Death ‘ What have you come to do?’ 
And the Angel of Death said' to Moses ‘I have come to take away your soul 
and to bring it before God’. And Moses said to the Angel of Death * I beseech 
you by the God who has sent you not to take my soul until the third hour of 
the day (i.e. 9 a.m.), until I can go to my wife and children ’. 

And God called to the Angel of Death and said to him: ‘ Leave him until 
his time arrives’, And the Angel of Death left him until the appointed time 
came and he departed for Heaven (lit. Tent of the Sun). 

And Moses descended from Mount Sinai and came to a cross-road: one 
way leading to his wife and one way to his mother. And he stood between the 
two roads and thought in his heart * Should I go to my wife or to my mother ? ° 
While he was so thinking he heard a voice from Heaven saying: ‘ Go first to 
your mother’. And he went to his mother and came to his mother’s door and 
called out in a loud voice saying: “Open me’. And his mother came and 
opened him. And she saw that her son’s face was sombre and his body withered. 
And she said to him: ‘ What has happened to you, my son? Have your 
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shepherds come and told you that your herds have been lost ? Or what has 
happened to you, my son ? ' 

And Moses said to his mother: ‘ Who calls me but God and who frightens 
me but Death?’ And his mother said to Moses: ‘ Must he who has spoken 
with God face to face and mouth to mouth (lit. voice to voice) die?’ And he 
said to his mother: ‘ Yes, he must die; all the prophets have died. Now rise 
and place your left foot against my left side and spread out both your hands 
and pray to God that He may lighten for me the bitterness of death’. And. 
she did as he had told her and he kissed her and went from her. And she wept 
bitterly and said: ‘ Let us not believe in an existence in this world but let us 
look for that which is in Heaven. 

And when Moses went to his wife his heart sank and his body withered. 
And he did not know his way. When he arrived at his wife’s door he said to 
her: ‘I am Moses, open me’. And she rose and opened him. And Moses 
entered and she saw that his face had withered and his heart had fallen. And 
she said to him: ‘ What has happened to you, my beloved, that your heart 
has fallen and your body has withered ? Have your camels been lost or your 
property ?’ And Moses said to his wife: * Who calls me but God and who 
frightens me but Death?’ And his wife said to him: ‘ He who has spoken 
with God must he die?’ And he said to her: ‘ Yes, he must die; Abraham 
has died and all the prophets have died ’. 

And Moses said to his wife: ‘ Where are my children?’ His wife said to 
him: ‘They are asleep in bed’. And Moses said to his wife: ‘ Bring them 
to me’. And she wept bitterly and went, crying, and said to them: ‘ Go to 
your father before he dies, for henceforth you will see him no more’. She 
roused them from their sleep and led them holding their hands in her right hand 
and her left and she said to them: ‘Go and weep over your father, for you 
will be parted’. And they said to her: ‘ Where is our father ?' She brought 
them to their father and she said to them: ‘ Look at your father until you 
are sated, for shortly you will be parted ’. 

When they saw their father they fell on their face and wept bitterly and 
Moses wept with them and said to them : * We are parting from upon the earth’. 
And his wife said to him: ‘ Henceforth shall we not see each other again ?’ 
He said to her: ‘ Yes’. And he put his younger son Eliezer on his right knee 
and his elder son Gershom on his left knee (cf. Gen. xlviii, 14). And he blessed 
them. And the younger one said to his elder brother: ‘ From now on when we 
are parted from our father, even he who loved us will betray us, and he who 
hated us will exile us’. 

And when Moses heard his children’s words he wept, and Heaven and Earth 
wept with him. And God said to Moses: ' What is it that makes you cry 2 
Is it because you are leaving the earth or because of the fear of Death 2’ 
And Moses said to God : ‘ These my two children and my wife make me cry, 
for her father Jethro has died and also my brother Aaron and also my sister 
Miriam ` and if I die, my Lord, to whom shall I leave them ?' And God said 
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to Moses: ‘ When you were born and Jochebed your mother hid you in a box 
and threw you into the sea, did I forget you then? I closed the mouth of 
Pharao the King of Egypt and made him so that his mouth could not utter 
words and I made you so that Tarmut, the daughter of Pharao, loved you 
exceedingly and called you “ my child ", and you remained for forty years’. 

* Ànd now rise and take your rod and strike the Red Sea’; and Moses 
rose and struck the Sea. And when he arose from the Sea he found a big 
rolling stone. And God said to Moses : ‘Strike that stone and roll that stone ’. 
And he did as He had commanded him. And the stone burst asunder and he 
found in it a worm eating some green grass and saying: ‘ Blessed be God who 
has not forgotten me to this day while I was in the depth of the Sea’. 

And God said to Moses: ‘Do you not see that I did not forget this worm 
while it lived hidden in the sea and in a rolling stone ? And do you think that 
I shall forget your children when they pray to Me? For these your children 
are wards to Me. And now kiss your children and your wife, for those are 
near who will take away your soul never to return again from there’. And his 
wife embraced him and, cried bitterly and he cried with her. 

And Moses went out of his house and left his wife and his children; and 
he went with his heart sunken and his face withered and he did not know 
which way to walk. And he met three handsome young men who were digging 
a grave. And he said to them: © Peace to you and may God's peace be with 
you’. And then again Moses said to them: ‘ For whom are you digging this 
grave?’ And these young men said to him: ‘ We are digging it for a man 
beloved of God’. And Moses said to them: ‘If you are digging for a man 
beloved of God, then I shall help you and dig with you’. And when they had 
finished the grave Moses said to them : ‘ Bring the corpse which we are to bury’. 
And these young men (they were angels who resembled men) said: ‘ We are 
afraid that this place will be too short for him whom we are to bury, and he is 
like you in size, height, and appearance ; now enter into the grave and measure 
it for us’. And Moses entered into the grave and found there the Angel of 
Death. And the Angel of Death said to Moses : ‘ Peace to you, Son of Amram ’. 
And Moses said to the Angel of Death : ‘ May your greeting return upon you ! ' 
And Moses died and the angels buried him. 

Thus ends this story of Moses and of his passing. 


The Ethiopic ‘ Death of Moses’ forms part of that not inconsiderable body 
of literature which attached itself to the account of Moses’ death in Deut. xxxiv. 
Legends, madrashim, traditions, and apocalypses were created by Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims alike. The ‘Assumption of Moses’! and the 
פטירת משה‎ 2 are, perhaps, the best-known among these. In form the Mota 


1 Edited, translated, introduced, and annotated by R. H. Charles, London, 1897. 

> See A. Jellinek, Beth Hammidrash ; Eisenstein, Ozar Midrashim, New York, 1915, 361-85 ; 
Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, passim (see index); Leslau, op. eit., '180. See also Strack- 
Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und Midrasch, 1, 753-6. 
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Muse is essentially a midrash, and we must now address ourselves to its 
literary sources. 

R. H. Charles has given convincing reasons for his theory (op. cit., pp. xlv 
seqq., 105 seqq.) that the work which is known to us under the title of the 
* Assumiption of Moses ' originally consisted of two parts: the ‘ Testament of 
Moses’ (Auadycn Mavodws) and the ‘ Assumption of Moses’ ("Avadndıs 
Mwvoews), of which the latter is all but lost. The composite work, written in 
Hebrew or Aramaic in the first Christian century, was translated into Greek 
(this version has not survived—except for a few quotations in the NT and 
Patristic writers) and thence into Latin. It was not until the middle of the 
nineteenth century that the Latin text was discovered by Ceriani in a palimpsest 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, but the ‘ Assumption’ proper is absent 
from this version which represents the ‘ Testament’ rather than an account 
of Moses’ death and ascent into Heaven. As this part of the work consists of an 
address directed by Moses to Joshua and offers an apocalyptic essay of the 
history of Israel up to the time of Herod, it has obviously nothing at all in 
common with the Mota Muse." 

The subject of the "AvdAnyis is clearly somewhat closer to our theme. 
In Charles’ reconstruction of the legend from Jude 9 and Patristic writings he 
conjectures that Michael, commissioned to bury Moses, is opposed by Satan. 
When this opposition has finally been overcome, the Assumption takes place 
in the presence of Joshua and Caleb. The burial theme (and the task assigned 
to angels) is fairly ubiquitous, but, though it occurs in some form in the Mota 
Muse, its details are sufficiently far removed to contemplate any genetic 
connexion. The difficulty of Moses’ burial arises, of course, from the ambiguous 
wording of Deut. xxxiv, 6 which has invited midrashic elaboration from the 
earliest times. 

The various versions of the Petirat Moshe (Ozar Midrashim, loc. cit.) show 
no patent parallels to the Mota Muse—save such general features as Moses’ 
reluctance to die ? (which, in Jewish legend, is however primarily connected 
with his desire of witnessing the entry into Canaan) and the circumstances 
attendant upon his burial. The same is generally true of Talmud, Targumim, 
and the older Midrashim where certain recurrent themes can, of course, be 
detected but nothing that coincides with the main ingredients present in the 
Ethiopic text.? 

Among broad similarities one might mention God’s reluctance to disclose 
the date of a man’s death.* David's wish to know in advance the day on which 


1 In saying this I am not, of course, pronouncing on the dependence, or otherwise, of the 
rich Midrashic literature (concerned with Moses) on the ‘ Assumption of Moses’. See M. 
Rosenfeld, Der Midrasch Deuteronomium rabba . . . verglichen mit der Assumptio Mosis, Berlin, 
1899, and A. Fleischhacker, Der Tod Moses’ nach der Sage, Halle, 1888. 

* [n the Petirat Moshe the delay is also tied to a certain number of hours, including that of 
three which occurs in the Ethiopic version (cf. Ozar Midrashim, p. 379, col. 2). 

3 See especially Sota 13b and 14a; Targum to Song of Songs i, 7; Tanchuma ואתחנן‎ : 
Sifre Deut. 305 ; Midrash Deut. Rabba ix and xi. 

+ Pesahim 54b: ... המיתה‎ OY אלו הן‎ DIN דברים מכוסים מבני‎ nvav. 
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he was to die ? is, perhaps, the nearest in Jewish sources to Moses’ request in 
the Mota Muse. The Ethiopic text refers to Moses’ mother surviving her son : 
this idea also occurs in Midrashic literature where Jochebed is supposed to 
have outlived her sons Moses and Aaron, as well as her daughter Miriam,” and 
to have entered the promised land at the age of 250. In the Falasha version 
Moses declares himself concerned about the fate, after his death, of his wife and 
children, while the Petirat Moshe? specifically includes—and even places 
first—care over his mother. In the Hebrew texts this conversation is not 
between Moses and God but between Moses and Joshua to whom the dying 
leader commends the surviving members of his family. 

The Mota Muse lays much stress on the frightening voice of the Angel of 
Death; in Jewish sources it is his fearful mien and enormous height which 
terrify Moses and other mortals.4 A special problem is set by the name of the 
* Angel of Death’ 5: He introduces himself as Suryal (Suriel) m our Falasha 
narrative, whereas he is called Samael 5 (Sammael) in Hebrew versions. As far 
as I know, Suriel never appears in the role of the Angel of Death in Jewish 
tradition.” He is described as DIST שר"‎ in Talmud Berakot 518, though it is 
interesting to note that in the same context some of Suriel’s sayings are 
subsequently mentioned as originating from the Angel of Death. It is possible 
that Suryal is connected, or even identical, with Azrail in the Arabic version 
of the legend where he appears as Moses’ grave-digger ® (for details of the 
Arabic legends see below). 

The Mota Muse calls Pharaoh's daughter ‘ Tarmut', whereas in Hebrew 
versions her name 18 Bityah.? Yet in Josephus (Antiquities, 11, 9, 5) she appears 
as Thermuthis and similarly in Jubilees ch. xlvii. The Ethiopic text gives 
expression to the surprise felt by Moses' mother and wife that one who has 
spoken to God face to face should die. This motif is present in Hebraic literature 
as well: Samael, the Angel of Death, volunteers to fetch Moses' soul, but God 
questions him as to how he would set about doing that, since Moses had looked 

1 See Shabbath, 30a and b; also Ginzberg, Legends, 1v, 113.  Here—as indeed in the 
Ethiopic legend—God does not reveal the actual date but agrees to mention the day of the week, 
ie. & Sabbath. As, incidentally, the Angel of Death has no power over man while engaged in 
the study of the Torah, he had to resort to a ruse in order to claim David's soul (ibidem). 

There is a curious purely verbal resemblance between God's assurance (in the Mota Muse) 


that he will reveal to Moses what he has not revealed to anyone before him and the Hebrew 
wording: העת לא הנדתי לבריה לא לראשונים ולא לאחרונים ולך אני מגיד‎ 
although the Hebrew version is connected not with Moses’ death but with the advent of the 
Messianic era (Ozar Midrashim, 385 ; Ginzberg, Legends, 111, 447). 

2 Ginzberg, Legends, 111, 393, 436, 474. 

3 Ozar Midrashim, 380 (bottom of 2nd col.). See also Ginzberg, op. cit., vr, n. 909. 

+ Ginzberg, Legends, 11, 308. Also ‘Abodah zara 20b. 

5 See the article under that head in the Universal Jewish encyclopaedia, 

$ See Ginzberg, Legends, vit (index); also Petirat Moshe, passim. 

? cf. H. J. Polotsky on ‘ Suriel der Trompeter ', Le Muséon, XLIX, 1936. 

8 cf. G. Weil, Biblical legends of the Musulmans, London, 1846, 143. See also the entry 
* Azra’il ’ in Hughes, Dictionary of Islam. 

9 1 Chron. iv, 18; cf. also M. Grünbaum, Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sagenkunde, Leiden, 
1893, 153 seqq. 
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upon God's 18006.1 And again: when Moses argues with God about his death ל‎ 
and adduces his special claims to survival he lays particular emphasis on the 
assertion that none before him had spoken to God face to face. 

So far we have been citing parallels and resemblances from Hebrew litera- 
ture, but they have been concerned with mere details, isolated features, which 
may be found in Jewish legends about the death of Moses. For similarities of 
larger units and, in fact, the entire structure we must have recourse to Arabic 
versions. It should be said at once that some or most of those Arabic variants 
may well go back to Jewish Midrashim which may, in some mstances, not have 
survived, but for our immediate purposes this is of comparatively little import.? 
What matters in the present context is the wellnigh impregnable case for 
Falasha borrowing from Arabic (and not Jewish) sources. In this as in most 
other respects the Falashas stand squarely within the orbit of the general 
Ethiopic literary tradition in which translation or borrowing from Arabic 
originals is the predominant feature.‘ 

In his Mota Musé Faitlovitch also printed two distinct Arabic recensions 
of unequal length. These fragments are contained in manuscripts of the 
Bibliothèque Nationale; the first and longer of them bears the closest 
resemblance to the Ethiopic text. Neither of the Arabic versions nor any 
other document within my knowledge incorporates the long and heterogeneous 
introduction with which the Ethiopic text opens ; its relevance to the narrative 
of Moses’ death is not at all plain. 

In the substantive part of the Arabic story there are only a few important 
divergences from our legend, some of which might briefly be mentioned. Here 
Moses inquires not only about the day of bis death but also about the country 
where it will oceur. The Angel of Death is not referred to by name. Moses’ 
children (who, in fact, are said to be Aaron’s orphans) are with his mother ; 
his wife is not mentioned. Towards the end of the story we find an insertion 
which turns out to be a replica of the Midrash (see this page, n. 1) which 
relates the difficulty experienced by the Angel of Death in removing Moses’ 
soul, as most parts of his body had been in contact with God. 

The Arabie version is greatly condensed, especially when compared with 
the repetitive spaciousness of the Falasha tale. The second and shorter of the 
Arabic texts published by Faitlovitch incorporates some familiar elements but 
its principal component appears to belong to a different genre altogether. 

The Arabic variant published by Weil 5 is ample in form and close to the 

1 Ozar Midrashim, 382 (top of lst col.) ; Ginzberg, Legends, 111, 467. 

2 Ozar Midrashim, 362 (middle of 2nd col.) ; Ginzberg, Legends, 111, 424. 

3 For a similar case see the present writer's contribution to the Tur-Sinai Festschrift, 1960 
(° The OT sources of the Ethiopian national saga ’ [in Hebrew). 

4 cf. E. Cerulli, Storia della letteratura etiopica, Milano, 1956, 31-3; E. Ullendorff, The 
Ethiopians, London, 1960, 136-8. 

5 Nos. 1363 (f. 205b) and 275 (f. 63a). 

5 op. eit., 140-3; cf. also the Christian Ukrainian legend (published by Eugene Hins in 


Revue des Traditions Populaires, 11, 1887, 513 ff.), about the death and burial of Solomon, which 
exhibits a fairly close resemblance to the concluding part of the Mota Muse. 
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Ethiopic narrative. The angel here is Gabriel himself but he is not identical 
with the Angel of Death who appears later on. The end of the story again 
embodies the full Midrash (Hebrew references p. 440, n. 1, above) which is 
absent from the Mota Muse and which may here be quoted : 

“When Moses had laid himself down within the grave [in order to 
measure it], the Angel of Death stepped before him and said: “ Peace be 
upon thee, Moses ! ”’ 

“ Allah bless thee, and have pity upon thee! Who art thou?” 

“I am the Angel of Death, Prophet of Allah, and come to receive 
thy soul." 

“ How wilt thou take it ? "' 

“ Out of thy mouth." 

“ Thou canst not, for my mouth has spoken with God.” 

“I will draw it out of thine eyes." 

“ Thou mayst not do so, for they have seen the light of the Lord.” 

“ Well then, I will take it out of thine ears." 

“ This also thou mayst not do ; for they have heard the word of Allah.” 

“I will take it from thy hands." 

“How darest thou? Have they not borne the diamond tablets on 
which the law was engraved ? ”’ 

Allah then commanded the Angel of Death to ask of Ridhwan, the 
guardian of Paradise, an apple of Eden, and to present it to Moses. 

Moses took the apple from the hand of the Angel of Death to inhale its 
fragrance, and at that instant his noble soul rose through his nostrils to 
heaven. But his body remained in the grave, which no one knew save 
Gabriel, Michael, Israfil, and Azrail, who had dug it, and whom Moses had 
taken for men.’ 

It must appear somewhat ironical to anyone who thinks of the Falashas as 
Jews that this latter narrative which is obviously drawn from a Jewish 
Midrashic source is missing from the Mota Muse, while all those ingredients 
which do not expressly occur in Hebrew documents are represented. 

Finally, there exists yet another Arabic version (in Tabari and Ibn al-Atir) 
of Moses’ meeting with the angels who were digging a grave. In this account 
he liked the grave so well that he entered it and died (cf. Griinbaum, op. cit., 
183-4). 

To sum up: even those who (like Malter or Aescoly) play with the idea of 
the Falashas’ Judaism recognize that the Mota Muse does not originate from 
a Jewish source, while Faitlovitch’s implied assertion to the contrary (p. 23, n. 2) 
is merely the result of special pleading. Malter (op. cit., 709-10) acknowledges 
that the Falasha Midrash! contains nothing of specifically Jewish character ; 


1 I have found it convenient, for the sake of brevity, to refer to the Mota Muse as a ‘ Falasha 
Midrash ’. This description entails, however, a certain prejudgment of the issue, for there is no 
conclusive proof that would specifically assign this work to the Falashas (cf. AeScoly, Sefer 
Hafalashim, 113), either in origin or in contemporary attachment (the existence of the Addis 
Ababa MS confirms these doubts, since its terminology is completely neutral). 
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on the contrary, its content shows that it is directly derived from Muslim 
sources which, in a remote past, may have drawn on a Jewish legend which 
was subsequently reshaped in accordance with Arab national and literary 
trends. Aefcoly reaches very similar conclusions (Sefer Hafalashim, 115) : 


FIN‏ על פי שיש בספר mmo‏ מאגדת המדרש, אין בו 
בצורתו משום אופי יהודי. PHO vw)‏ שבעריכתו זו TN‏ הספר 
יהודי > + . קשה למצא שתוף ענינים pa‏ המדרש wann‏ ובין 
מדרשי פטירת משה שבידינו+++. 

As to the age of the Ethiopic text, I find myself in substantial agreement 
with Leslau (Falasha anthology, 106) that it 18 likely to have been translated 
from Arabic some time in the fourteenth or fifteenth century at a period when 
the impact of Arabic sources on Ethiopian literary activity was at its climax. 

Linguistically, it would be possible to advance claims suggesting the 
necessary dependence of the Ethiopic version on an Arabic Vorlage, but the 
evidence here does not at present appear to me sufficiently cogent to go beyond 
the odd tentative proposal embodied in the textual notes above. Further 
examination here might, however, produce results at some future stage. 

As to contents and form, the following observations seem to me relevant. 
It will have been noticed from the text-edition above that the Addis Ababa MS 
does not incorporate the introductory formula ‘ Blessed be God, the Lord of 
Israel, the Lord of all spirit and of all that is of flesh’. When I discussed this 
formula with the late Dr. Faitlovitch (at Asmara in 1943 and 1944), he was 
unable to say whether this introduction formed part of his MS or whether he 
had added it, in the printed version, to conform with usual Falasha practice. 
His note (on p. 21 of the translation of the Mota Muse) that ‘ cette invocation 
est constamment en téte de chaque manuscrit falacha et méme des lettres 
particulières ° does not allow us to determine whether it was so in this 
particular case or merely ‘ ought’ to have been. 

A significant feature in our Ethiopic version is the divine decree that Moses 
is to die on a Friday. This is in conformity with the Muslim legend, while 
Jewish sources (Sota 12b) state that he died on 7 Adar which is said to have been 
a Sabbath. Malter! and Eisenstein ? see in this fact additional proof of 
Ethiopian borrowing from Arabic texts and dismiss Faitlovitch’s attempt 3 to 
gloss over this pregnant detail. I am inclined to agree with their strictures. 

In the Ethiopic and Arabic stories Moses ascends Mount Sinai, while the 
Hebrew accounts mention Mounts Nebo or Abarim * in connexion with Moses’ 
death. We have also seen that in the Ethiopic and Arabic versions it is the 
angels who bury Moses ; according to Jewish sources, on the other hand, either 
God himself buried Moses 5 or the latter did so on his own.® 


1 op. cit., p. 711, n. 1. 2 op. cit., p. 371 (footnotes). 
3 op. cit., p. 23, n. 2. For additional information on the day of Moses’ death see Ginzberg, 
Legends, Vr, n. 966. 4 cf. Ginzberg, Legends, v1, pp. 161-2. 


5 Sanhedrin, 39a ; see also Rashi to Deut. xxxiv, 6. 9 Rashi and Ibn Ezra to Deut. xxxiv, 6. 
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While it seems to me clearly established that the Falashas have derived 
the Mota Muse from Arab rather than Jewish sources, it would be hazardous 
to see in this more than just one facet of Falasha dependence on non-Jewish 
elements. It would go beyond the limited purposes of this investigation to 
assert that the Falashas are no more than one sector of the general indigenous 
Ethiopian scene. On the other hand, it is both unscholarly and impolitic to. 
stretch the evidence beyond. permissible limits and place the Falashas against 
a background which is far removed from their genuine native ambiance. 


James Bruce of Kinnaird’ 


HE salient features of the career of James Bruce, the ex- 

plorer of Abyssinia, are quickly recounted. Born in 1730 
at Kinnaird House, Stirlingshire, he was educated at Harrow 
and Edinburgh University. His work in the classical languages 
was considered excellent by his teachers at Harrow, but the study 
of law which he pursued at Edinburgh was neither congenial to 
his natural inclinations nor successful in a more practical sense. 
He acquired, instead, a knowledge of Italian, abandoned his 
study of law, and, in 1752, decided to enter the service of the 
East India Company. While he was in London arranging for 
his journey to India, however, he met the daughter of a wealthy 
wine merchant; the Indian plans were abandoned, and he settled 
down to married life in England, entering the family business 
(managed by the brother and mother of his wife after the death 
of her father) and remaining in it for some time even after his 
wife’s untimely death in Paris, only a few months after their 
marriage. The.letter in which Bruce informed his father of his 
wife’s death? throws, incidentally, an interesting light on the 
Paris of the 1750’s as well as on Bruce’s tenderness, which 
appeared in so marked a contrast to his exceptionally tall and 
athletic exterior.? 

Bruce now devoted much of his time to the study of Spanish 
and Portuguese as well as to drawing and painting. The wine 
business brought him into contact with France, Spain and Por- 
tugal, where he travelled extensively. He was, however, much 


1 The writer is much indebted to the Rev. Wm. B. MacLaren, of Bothkennar 
Manse, Falkirk, for supplying him with information on several matters of local 
(Stirlingshire) interest. Thanks are also due to D. MacArthur, Esq., of St. Andrews 
University Library, and to Mrs. D. J. Gifford. 

* This letter is printed in Alexander Murray’s fine second edition of Bruce’s 
Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile (i, cxciv). For Alexander Murray, 
Orientalist and general philologist, see J. Reith, Life and Writings of Alex. Murray 
(Dumfries, 1903). 

? Bruce's extraordinary physique was long remembered in Stirlingshire where 
profound pity ° was felt ‘ all over the countryside for the steed he rode whose back 
was strikingly “ howed ” from the man's extraordinary weight’ (W. Nimmo, 


History of Stirlingshire, 31d ed., ii, 283). 
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more interested in the customs, society, art and antiquities of 
these regions than in their vintages. A journey through Southern 
Spain, Toledo, Cordeva, Seville and Granada made him reflect 
on the contrast between the grandeur of those places under cen- 
turies of Muslim rule and their then destitute appearance. It 
was here that Bruce first conceived the desire of studying Arabic 
manuscripts in the Escurial and thereby began his long career 
of Oriental scholarship, On his return to London in 1758 (upon 
the death of his father, who had left him the family estate of 
Kinnaird and a respectable inheritance) he added to the study of 
Arabic that of Ge’ez, the classical language of Ethiopia, which 
he acquired from the writings of Job Ludolf, the founder of 
Ethiopian studies in Europe, and it was doubtless in this con- 
text that Bruce was first impressed with the desirability of dis- 
covering the sources of the Nile. This was to become the prin- 
cipal aim of his life when, after the establishment of the Carron 
Iron Works in the vicinity of Bruce’s estates which brought 
about a considerable increase in his fortune, he could afford to 
resign his share in the wine business (in 1761) and to devote 
himself entirely to plans of adventure, travel and exploration. 

In 1762 the 2nd Earl of Halifax offered him the post of 
Consul-General at Algiers with the request to explore the coast 
of Barbary and to give ' the public any detail of the large and 
magnificent remains of ruined architecture. . . all over the coun- 
try A Before his departure Bruce was presented to King George 
III, who urged him to prepare accurate drawings of ancient 
architecture for the Royal Collection at Windsor. He then left 
for Rome and Naples, where he spent nearly six months studying 
antiquities. In Algiers, however, he soon found that his entire 
time was taken up with his consular duties, which were often 
performed in conditions of great personal danger, and it was only 
after an interval of two years that the Government sent an assis- 
tant and eventual successor to enable Bruce to proceed to the 
interior and to prepare the drawings with whose execution the 
King and Lord Halifax had charged him. In the meantime 
' constant conversation with the natives whilst abroad, and with 
my manuscripts within doors’ had qualified him ‘to appear in 
any part of the continent without the help of an interpreter '.? 
Apart from his efforts at proficiency in Arabic, Bruce continued 


4 Travels, i, vi. Unless otherwise stated all references are to the rst edition of 
the Travels (Edinburgh, 1790). 6 Travels, i, xiii. 
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his Ethiopic studies ‘ night and day without relaxation '® He 
also acquired some knowledge of astronomy and the rudiments 
of surgery and medicine which greatly enhanced his prestige 
during all his travels in the East. 

Upon the completion of his examination of the Roman ruins 
in Algeria Bruce went to Tunis and Tripoli; shipwrecked near 
Benghazi, he went on to Crete; later travelling through Syria, 
visiting Palmyra and Baalbek, he finally reached Egypt in 1768. 
On all these journeys along the coasts of Barbary and the Levant 
he prepared the most careful and, indeed, most beautiful draw- 
ings of temples, columns, arches and so forth. 

With the aid of letters from the Mameluke ruler of Egypt, 
Ali Bey, Bruce then continued his journey along the Nile to- 
wards Upper Egypt. He visited Luxor and Syene (Assuan) and 
later returned to Keneh, whence he crossed the desert by the 
ancient caravan route to Cosseir on the Red Sea. There he 
embarked for Jeddah, where he stayed for some time enjoying 
the hospitality of the English commercial community. When 
he eventually sailed from Jeddah he first remained near the 
eastern shores of the Red Sea and reached Lohaia and the Bab el 
Mandeb. His versatility may be seen from the accuracy of his 
survey of the Red Sea and the mass of navigational detail brought 
together by him, and later used by the Royal Navy.’ 

When Bruce finally reached Massawa, the gate to Abyssinia, 
in September 1769, he had arrived at the eastern extremity of his 
ultimate destination. The details of his journeys in Abyssinia 
need not be recounted here, for they form the subject of his great 
Travels, though certain isolated and controversial matters of his 
Abyssinian sojourn will be touched on presently. Here it will 
suffice to say that the massive Travels, despite minor shortcom- 
ings, bears witness to a career of adventure, fortitude, persever- 
ance, versatility, and erudition. The reader is principally struck 
by Bruce’s enquiring mind, the ultimate source of all his endea- 
vours, and a high (on occasion, perhaps, somewhat exaggerated) 
sense of honour. 

Bruce made his return journey, two years later, by way of 


€ Ibid. 

This is admitted even by Lord Valentia (Travels to India, Ceylon, the Red Sea,‏ ד 
Abyssinia, and Egypt), usually a gratuitous disbeliever in Bruce’s veracity, who‏ 
reports Capt. Keys, R.N., as saying: ‘ Mr. Bruce is a very accurate observer. I‏ 
shall take Ais longitudes and latitudes.’ See also F. B. Head, Life of Bruce, 105,‏ 
.117 
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Nubia, travelling along the Blue Nile down to its confluence with 

the White Nile. He reached Cairo early in 1773 and went on 

straight to France, where he was given an enthusiastic reception 

by the world of learning. London, too, celebrated the arrival of 
the traveller whom it had long believed dead; but the incredulity 

with which Bruce’s accounts of his experiences were received 

gave him deep offence, and he quickly retired to Kinnaird. Ex- 

cept for an audience of the King, Bruce received no official 

recognition for the singular services he had rendered to Oriental 

scholarship in general and to Abyssinian studies in particular. . 
He lived on his Scottish estates in justified resentment at the 

treatment meted out to him. He married again, but his young 

wife died a few years later, and it was only then that he could be 

persuaded by his friends, chief among them Daines Barrington, 

to write and publish the narrative of his travels. He died in 

April 1794 as a result of a fall down the great staircase at Kin- 
naird House. 


The Bruce Drawings and Manuscripts 

Bruce brought back from his travels an immense collection of 
journals, drawings, manuscripts and other papers, of which only 
a small proportion has so far been published. A large part of 
the material contained in the journals eventually found its way 
into the volumes of his Travels. The journals and records were 
kept jointly by Bruce and his Italian assistant Luigi Balugani, 
the Italian usually making all the routine entries, such as tem- 
peratures, winds, number of miles covered, etc., while Bruce 
reserved to himself all observations of a general and historical 
character. f 

One of Bruce’s successors in the office of Consul-General in 
Algeria, Colonel R. L. Playfair, was given access by Lady 
Thurlow (Bruce’s great-great-granddaughter) to the Bruce col- 
lection of drawings and manuscripts so far as they related to the 
Barbary coast, and when, in 1877, he published his volume of 
Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in Algeria and Tunis he included 
some thirty reproductions of Bruce’s exquisite drawings which, 
in Playfair’s words, illustrate ‘ all the principal subjects of archaeo- 
logical interest in North Africa... executed in a style which an 
architectural artist of the present day could hardly excel Ñ 
Bruce's malicious critics had doubted at the time that he had, in 
fact, seen any of those monuments, and had asserted that they 

8 Footsteps, 2. 
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were figments of his imagination or that the drawings had been 
executed on his behalf by someone else.? Now, nearly a hundred 
years after his death, his veracity was established beyond all 
doubt—his veracity as well as his astonishing talents, for Play- 
fair added, ‘ With some of the monuments I was perfectly 
familiar, and I could judge of their extreme fidelity; others I 
found to be priceless records of structures which no longer 
exist. ...'19 Archaeologists as well as architects were at one in 
testifying to the skill with which Bruce’s work was executed in 
extremely difficult conditions.! 

However, even Playfair could publish only a small selection 
from Bruce’s drawings kept at that time at Kinnaird House. He 
did not see any of the large number of designs contained in two 
heavy folio volumes presented by Bruce to King George III and 
kept at the Royal Library, Windsor Castle. There is little doubt 
that those volumes contain the pick of Bruce's work, and when 
they were shown, in 1862, by permission of Queen Victoria, to 
the Society of Antiquaries, all who saw them were greatly 
impressed.? 

Bruce was equally successful in an entirely different branch of 
drawing, namely that of ‘ specimens of Natural History in Egypt, 
Arabia, Abyssinia, and Nubia’. The fifth volume of the Travels 
contains his sketches of many dozens of plants, shrubs, trees, 
quadrupeds and birds? The commentary bears witness not only 
to his knowledge of natural history, but also to his familiarity 
with classical sources which are frequently adduced for support 
and comparison. Hardly less striking in skilled execution and 
beauty are his excursions into cartography, though obviously 


? Probably a veiled reference to the assistance, largely of a technical character, of 
the faithful Balugani. 

10 Ibid. 

1 Playfair, op. cit., 8-9, quotes M. César Daly, editor of the Revue générale de 
l’ Architecture, as saying, ‘I am much struck with the extreme exactness and great 
conscientiousness of the man . .. regarding the design of monuments which in all 
probability none of his contemporaries would ever be called upon to verify.’ 

2 Proceedings Soc. of Antiquaries, 2nd series, ii, 96. Through the courtesy of Sir 
Owen Morshead, the Queen’s Librarian at Windsor Castle, the present writer was 
recently permitted to inspect Bruce’s drawings in the Royal Collection. His skill 
and attention to the most minute detail are extremely impressive, particularly as 
drawing was, after all, merely one of Bruce’s many hobbies and accomplishments. 
The ruins which form the subject of these drawings extend from Carthage to 
Timegadi and Lambessa. 

š H.E. the Ethiopian Ambassador in London has only recently spoken to the 
writer of the accuracy and lifelike quality of these drawings. 
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many details now require correction in the light of further 
exploration. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of Bruce's travels was the 
collection of Ethiopic manuscripts which he brought with him 
from Abyssinia. They opened up entirely new vistas for the 
study of Ethiopian languages and placed this branch of Oriental 
scholarship on a much more secure basis. It is not known how 
many MSS. reached Europe through his endeavours,’ but the 
present writer is aware of at least twenty-seven, all of which are 
exquisite examples of Ethiopian manuscript art. Bruce pre- 
sented a fine and specially prepared copy of the Book of Enoch 
to Louis XV in Paris? He himself mentions ê that the royal 
chronicles of Ethiopia beginning with the restoration of the so- 
called Solomonid line of Kings which are presented in the second 
volume of his Travels are based on an Ethiopic original ' which 
has been lodged in the British Museum, to satisfy the curiosity 
of the public '.* But the bulk of Bruce's precious MSS was 
purchased by the Bodleian Library,? which now possesses twenty- 
five of his volumes, nearly all of them stately tomes in fine 
Ethiopian bindings and constituting a reasonably representative 
sample of Ethiopic literature. Among these MSS is an excel- 
lent copy of the Kebra Nagast, the national saga of the Abys- 
sinians, and a version of the Song of Songs in Gafat, a Semitic 
Ethiopian language, now extinct, which is known to us only 
from this manuscript. Bruce's contribution to scholarship in this 
sphere alone, the treasures of his drawings and manuscripts, 
should securely establish, belatedly and finally, his reputation as 
one of the great universal savants and men of action of the 
eighteenth century. 


The Sources of the Nile 

Earlier failures to discover the fountains of the Nile and the 
need to remove an ' opprobrium to geography ', had been raised 
in Bruce's first conversations with Lord Halifax, but always 
‘with a kind of diffidence, as if to be expected from a more 


+ The mere physical effort of transporting so large and heavy a collection in the 
most adverse circumstances deserves the highest praise. 

5 Cf. Zotenberg, Catalogue des Manuscrits Ethiopiens de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, 1877, 47. As is well known, the full text of the Book of Enoch has been 
preserved in the Ethiopic version only. 

8 Travels, i, lxix. ? Ibid. 


8 Catalogi Codd. MSS. Bibliothecae Bodleianae, pars FI, passim. 
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experienced traveller. Whether this was but another way of 
exciting me to the attempt I shall not say ’.8 Never, however, 
during all the vicissitudes of his long travels did he lose sight of 
this ultimate goal. In fact, during his prolonged residence at 
the Imperial Court at Gondar Bruce’s obsession with the origin 
of the Nile was the object of some mild ridicule as well as sus- 
picion. This undertone of mockery may also be felt in the 
Abyssinian King’s words when appointing Bruce hereditary 
Governor over the springs of the Nile, ‘ I do give the village of 
Geesh and those fountains he is so fond of to Yagoube [i.e. Jacob 
(James) Bruce] and his posterity for ever, never to appear under 
another’s name.’!® Thus Bruce's exultation can well be imagined 
when finally he saw 
immediately below us the Nile itself, strangely diminished in size, and 
now only a brook that had scarcely water to turn a mill. I could not 
satiate myself with the sight, revolving in my mind all those classical 
prophecies that had given the Nile up to perpetual obscurity and con- 
cealment.... I enjoyed here... the triumph which already... I 
had gained over all that were powerful, and all that were learned, since 
the remotest antiquity. 


But this rapturous joy soon gave way to a deep feeling of des- 
pondency. He had, indeed, reached the sources of the Nile. 
But would he ever be able to return home and report this great 
discovery? Providence had hitherto shielded him on this long 
and arduous exploit, but it was very unlikely that he would be 
equally fortunate in the years that lay ahead, the many years 
needed to get back to his native country. So all hardships and 
deprivations would have been in vain, and mankind would never 
know that the sources of the Nile had been seen by the eyes of 
a white man. But there were other doubts, at least momentarily, 


I was at that very moment in possession of what had, for many years, 
been the principal object of my ambition and wishes... [but] the 


9 Travels, i, vi. 

10 Travels, iii, 472. R. E. Cheesman, in his valuable Lake Tana ond the Blue 
Nile (London, 1936), thinks that the name of the church which stands about half 
a mile from the spring and is called $7. Michael Zarabruk might possibly be ‘a 
corruption of the name Bruce’ (p. 16) originating from Bruce’s above-quoted 
appointment. The priests there told Cheesman that Zarabruk was a saint, but 
seemed to have no idea who he was. There is, however, no doubt that Zarabruk is 
the Ethiopic zar’a beruk, ‘ seed of the blessed’; cf. C. Jaeger, Ta’amer des Zar'a- 
Buruk, Strasbourg, 1911. 

See also Guida de// Africa Orientale (Milan, 1938), p. 372. 

1 Travels, iti, 590. 
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fountains, upon comparison with the rise of many of our rivers, became 
now a trifling object in my sight. I remembered that magnificent 
scene in my own native country where the Tweed, Clyde, and Annan 
rise in one hill; three rivers, as I now thought, not inferior to the Nile 
in beauty, preferable to it in the cultivation of those countries through 
which they flow; superior, vastly superior to it in the virtues and 
qualities of the inhabitants and in the beauty of its flocks; crowding 
its pastures in peace, without fear of violence from man or beast. . . .? 


But this mood—so well known to all who reach an object 
sought for so long—did not last, and Bruce soon rejoiced again 
in his discovery and vigorously defended his claim of being the 
first European to see the source of the Nile.? 

Nevertheless, great as Bruce's merits are as a traveller, geo- 
grapher, draughtsman, scientist, linguist, antiquary, collector, 
horseman, etc., his most cherished claim, to be the discoverer of 
the source of the Nile, is unfounded. His claim has generally 
been either summarily rejected or completely accepted. Here 
it 1s intended to present the matter briefly in its correct light. 

While Bruce wrongly insisted that the Blue Nile (with which 
alone he was concerned) was the main branch of the river, he was 
nonetheless fully aware of the important contribution the Bahr 
al-abyad, the White Nile, made to the prosperity of Egypt. He 
recognized that the Blue Nile, called Bahr al-azrag by the Arabs 
and Abbai by the Ethiopians, would not be able, with all its 
tributaries, ‘to pass the burning deserts, or find its way into 
Egypt, were it not for the White River which, rising in a country 
of almost perpetual rain, joins to it a never-failing stream equal 
to the Nile (viz. the Blue Nile) itself "3 Since ancient times the 
springs of the Nile had been sought in the highlands of Abys- 
sinia, and Bruce’s error was here merely one of emphasis. He 
was aware that the Portuguese priest, Péro Pais, had claimed to 
have been shown the fountains of the Nile as early as 1618, but 
in a somewhat cheeseparing examination of Pais’s account Bruce 
came to the conclusion that Pais ‘had never been upon the 
spot '5 An impartial examination of Dass detailed description, 
however, makes it quite clear that he must have seen the foun- 
tains. When he got there, with the King’s army, he looked 
around with great attention and saw, ‘ dous olhos redondos de 
quatro palmos de largo; e confesso q me alegrei de ver o q tanto 
desejaráo de ver antigamemente ElRey Ciro e seu Cambises, o 


2 Travels, iii, 640. 3 Ibid., 6038. “Ibid 666 5 Ibid. 623. 
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Grande Alexandre e o famoso Julio Cesar’.6 The description 
which follows is so detailed and, on the whole, so accurate that its 
author's veracity cannot be doubted.” Some ten years later 
another Portuguese Jesuit, Jerome Lobo, travelled in Ethiopia, 
but it is not quite clear whether the description of the sources of 
the Nile which he provides is based on his own experience or on 
information supplied to him by Pais.8 

Bruce was thus the second or third European to see the famous 
fountains. The description and measurements given by him 
were, however, by far the fullest and most accurate. Moreover, 
it was principally through him that Europe learned of the dis- 
covery of the origin of the Abbai, the Blue Nile.? The map of 
the Abbai which is attached to Bruce's work shows accurately 
how the Nile (the ‘small’ Abbai) flows into Lake Tana, being 
the lake's main supply of water, and how it flows out of the lake 
(as the ‘big’ Abbai) at Chara-Chara cataract. Obviously, 
Bruce’s map required adjustment in many details, but he had 
correctly understood the complicated beginnings of this great 
river, There is one distinction to which Bruce does not appear 
to have laid claim: he was the first European to have traced the 
Blue Nile up to its confluence with the White river at Omdurman. 


Kinnaird House 

The connection between Kinnaird (Stirlingshire) and the 
Bruce family is of very long standing. The land was sold to Sir 
Alexander Bruce in 1467,19 and the attachment to Kinnaird of 
James Bruce the Traveller, seventh of Kinnaird, was always 
close. He was born there and returned there after his long 
voyages; it was at Kinnaird that he wrote his great work, and he 
died there at the age of sixty-four. 


6 Pêro Pais, História da Etiópia, reprodução do códice coevo inédito da Biblioteca 
Publica de Braga (Pôrto, 1945), 214. 

7 This view is shared by R. E. Cheesman, op. cit., p. 15, who has made the most 
detailed study of the Abbai sources. 

8 See Dr. Samuel Johnson’s translation of Father Jerome Lobo’s Voyage to Abys- 
sinia (London, 1789), 110 ff. 

9 The region of the Abbai is called by Ethiopians also Giyox, which is no doubt 
the Biblical Gihon. This river is described in Genesis Il, 13, as the one ' that 
compasseth the whole land of Ethiopia". We are thus able to identify the Gihon 
with the Nile which, indeed, suits the Biblical narrative extremely well, for it is 
quite inconceivable that, among the rivers issuing from Eden, Tigris and Euphrates 
should be mentioned, but not the Nile. 

10 J. C. Gibson, Land: and Lairds of Larbert and Dunipace Parishes (Glasgow, 
1908), 30. 
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Kinnaird House was clearly a mid-eighteenth century build- 
ing revealing the obvious influence of the Adam style. J. S. 
Fleming has suggested that an older house (early seventeenth 
century) must have existed on the same site, parts of which were 
probably incorporated with the eighteenth-century structure. 
This incorporation must have been carried out with great skill, 
for the prints of Old Kinnaird House show a well-designed and 
proportioned building. It is not known, however, whether 
these prints show the mansion before or after the re-building 
which was undertaken in 1775 by Bruce after his return from 
Abyssinia, nor are we accurately informed of the extent of the 
alterations made at that time; but it seems most probable that 
our illustrations show Old Kinnaird House in the latter stages of 
its existence. The impression which the various etchings con- 
vey in no way supperts W. Nimmo’s severe judgment that 
Kinnaird mansion is ' a house built to be lived in, not looked at ’.4 
But even Nimmo is full of praise for the magnificent approach to 
the estate with its fine avenue of trees which all observers have 
admired. 

After James Bruce’s death Kinnaird House remained in the 
Bruce family in a direct filial line for four generations, the last 
being the explorer’s great-great-granddaughter, Lady Elma 
Bruce (Lady Thurlow). In 1895 the estate was offered for sale 
and was bought by a Glasgow merchant. Old Kinnaird House 
was then pulled down completely, and a new Victorian mansion 
was built on the same site. This is the house which may be seen 
there at the present day, and which has now been empty for 
many years. 

One of the few things which have survived there since the days 
of Bruce is the sundial which he had erected in the garden in 
1792. In the past, one room had apparently been set aside to 
house a Bruce Museum including the traveller’s books, MSS, 
: journals, trophies, and so forth. A first attempt to bring some 
order into the chaos of the Bruce collections had already been 
made by Alexander Murray in 1802-3 when preparing the 
second edition of the Travels, but Bruce’s son does not seem to 
have been very co-operative. It was only after the latter’s death 
that his widow invited Murray to spend a week at Kinnaird to 


1 Ancient Castles and Mansions of Stirling Nobility (Paisley, 1902), 227. 
2 See, for instance, Gibson, op. cit., p. 38, and Fleming, op, cit., p. 229. 
3 Cf. Head, Life of Bruce, 515. 

+ History of Stirlingshire, 3rd ed. (Glasgow, 1880), i, 323. 
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help her in preparing an inventory and description of the large 
collection.? 

W. Nimmo 5 mentions among Bruce’s ‘ trophies ' a cloak and 
cap, a phial of water from the fountain of the Nile, reptiles in 
bottles, Bruce's ubiquitous quadrant, Turkish sabres, ' various ' 
Egyptian antiquities, Greek and Roman coins, drawings, and 
Ethiopic manuscripts. In 1877 Playfair? reports that negotia- 
tions were repeatedly entered into with the Trustees of the 
British Museum for the transfer of the whole collection to the 
nation, but no arrangements satisfactory to both parties could be 
arrived at. It appears that even in the Victorian mansion, in the 
late 1890's, one room was still used as a Bruce museum.8 The 
present whereabouts of the collection are unknown; all that is 
certain is that they are not in the local museum. 


The Bruce controversy 
Those who have criticized and disparaged Bruce’s character 
and achievements may be grouped into three categories: 


(1) Those who doubt that he had been to Abyssinia at all; 


(2) Those who assert that his narrative was vitiated by deli- 
berate inventions and falsehoods; 


(3) Those who find in Bruce’s work exaggerations and incon- 

sistencies. 

When Bruce returned to Europe and landed at Marseilles he 
was greeted with much enthusiasm, especially by the Comte de 
Buffon, the distinguished naturalist, who included in his Histoire 
Naturelle information he had received from Bruce himself as well 
as from study of his drawings. This enthusiasm did not abate 
when Bruce went on to Paris and his travels became the subject 
of general conversation. In gratitude for this generous recep- 
tion he presented some seeds of rare Abyssinian plants to the 
King’s garden. A hardly less cordial reception was accorded to 
him at Bologna and Rome, where he had an audience of Pope 
Clement XIV. When, finally, he landed in England he was 
much gratified at finding so many people eager to hear his story, 
but this popularity was short-lived. Few people could imagine 
that there existed customs so strangely different from their own, 
such barbarous conduct, and such contrasts between their morals 
and those of the ' primitive’. Bruce, however, was unwilling 


5 John Reith, op. cit., 68. 6 Op. cit., i, 324. 
? Footsteps, p. 2. 3 Fleming, op. cit., 231. 
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either to retract his stories or to mitigate them, or even to defend 
his veracity. He was a proud man; his temper was now some- 
what uncertain, and his manner repelled many who were, per- 
haps, a little envious of his achievements. 

No one less than Dr. Johnson himself headed the incredulous. 
On one occasion he told Boswell that * when he first conversed 
with Mr. Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, he was very much in- 
clined to believe he had been there; but that he had afterwards 
altered his opinion’.® A little earlier his judgment had been 
severe but not quite so sweeping— 


He [Johnson] told me that he had been in the company of a gentleman 19 
whose extraordinary travels had been much the subject of conversation! 
But I found he had not listened to him with that full confidence, with- 
out which there is little satisfaction in the society of travellers. I was 
curious to hear what opinion so able a judge as Johnson had formed of 
his abilities, and I asked if he was not a man of sense. Johnson: 
* Why, Sir, he is not a distinct relater; and I should say he is neither 
abounding nor deficient in sense. I did not perceive any superiority 
of understanding.’ Boswell: * But will you not allow him a noble- 
ness of resolution, in penetrating into distant regions?’ Johnson: 
* That, Sir, is not to the present purpose: we are talking of sense. A 
fighting cock has a nobleness of resolution.’ ? 


This ungenerous attitude was characteristic especially of literary 
circles who judged Bruce's style of conversation crude and 
grudged him the sudden fame he had achieved, not by wit or 
works of art, but in a sphere in which they could not compete. 

More damaging even than Dr. Johnson's direct strictures were 
his veiled attacks. In the preface to his translation of Father 
Jerome Lobo's Voyage to Abyssinia è he gives extravagant praise 
to Lobo's veracity: 


The reader will here find no regions cursed with irremediable barren- 
ness, or blessed with spontaneous fecundity; no perpetual gloom or 
unceasing sunshine. ... He [Lobo] appears, by his modest and un- 
affected narration, to have described things as he saw them ; to have 
copied nature from the life; and to have consulted his senses not his 
imagination. . . . 

It is interesting to note, though, that these seemingly obvious 

references to Bruce were, in fact, first written in 1735 and could 

9 Boswell, Life of Samuel Johnson (London, 1831), v, 229. 

19 Bruce, with whom he had dined that day at Mr. Gerard Hamilton's. 

1 Boswell’s account is dated 1775, ie. shortly after Bruce's return when his 


travels were still the talk of London. u 
2 Boswell, op. cit., ill, 208-9. 3 1789 edition; pp. 1t and 12. 
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thus not originally have related to Bruce. But the 1735 edition 
had neither been issued under Johnson’s name nor had it been 
well known. The 1789 edition, on the other hand, published 
shortly after Johnson’s death attained a wide circulation. At the 
same time, the impending publication of Bruce’s work was already 
widely known and, indeed, eagerly anticipated. Thus Johnson’s 
editor, in a general preface to this volume of Lobo’s Voyage, 
remarks that although 


concerning Abyssinia much curiosity has of late been excited, nothing 
has yet been done by which it may be gratified. The public, indeed, 
has reason to expect soon a full account of that country from the pen 
of the celebrated traveller Mr. Bruce.... Many readers... may... 
wish to know something of a people whose manners, customs, religion, 
and government will probably, for a time, furnish the topics of con- 
versation. . . A 


It would appear, therefore, that Johnson's pointed affirmation of 
Lobo's veracity in contrast to some other unnamed traveller was 
generally taken as discrediting Bruce's work even before its 
publication. This was also understood by the anonymous re- 
viewer of Johnson's translation in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
who refers to the ' doubts that have been entertained whether 
Mr. Bruce ever was in Abyssinia '. While he welcomes Lobo's 
Voyage as a ' very acceptable present furnishing a test by which 
to try the veracity of Mr. Bruce’, he shrewdly recognizes that 
Dr. Johnson and ' people who think with him ' will claim that 
differences in the two narratives will bring upon Bruce ' sus- 
picions of imposture ' and agreement between them will lead to 
the charge of plagiarism. 

There were other men of letters, apart from Dr. Johnson, who 
doubted that Bruce had ever been to Abyssinia and considered 
him a most accomplished and artful liar. Among these was the 
English satirist John Wolcot, who wrote under the pseudonym 
of Peter Pindar and addressed a ' Complimentary Epistle to 
James Bruce, Esq.,° with the motto non fabula mendax. He 
affected to find much similarity between James Boswell and 
James Bruce, the one being * content with a journey to Scotland 
to exhibit Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Lexicographer, to the terati 
of that country ', while the other had * more exalted ideas [which] 
could only be satisfied with a display of the headquarters of the 
immortal Nile'. And again, ' Mr. Boswell prides himself only 


4 Ibid., p. 9. 5 1786, pp. 543 ff. * London, 1792. 
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upon his descent from a Scottish King ’, while Mr. Bruce ‘ dis- 
covers an origin from King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba’. 

Perhaps those critics who were travellers themselves should be 
taken more seriously. Some of them interrogated individual 
Abyssinians at Cairo and found, according to their own bias, 
either complete confirmation or absolute denial of all that Bruce 
had written. Others, chief among them Lord Valentia and 
Henry Salt, went themselves to Abyssinia. The former never 
penetrated farther than Massawa, but the latter actually reached 
the Abyssinian plateau and has given us a valuable description of 
his experiences.^ His comments on Bruce’s narrative are often 
captious; he finds small inaccuracies in dates, inconsistencies and 
errors. These, of course, exist, but they detract little from the 
essential credibility of Bruce’s great work. Salt allows far too 
little room for the distance in time (thirty-five to forty years) and 
the fact that people have different experiences and are impressed 
with different things. 

Bruce had been most savagely attacked for telling of Abys- 
sinian feasts where masses of raw meat were consumed, but the 
present writer has frequently attended such feasts, though, 
admittedly, somewhat passively. He cannot from his own 
experience corroborate Bruce’s story of the cutting of a steak 
from the buttock of a living cow (which overtaxed the credulity 
of his most patient listeners and readers), but such occurrences, 
on a small scale, are vouchsafed by several observers. Salt, 
though casting doubt on Bruce’s ‘ manly sincerity and truth ’, at 
least paid tribute to his predecessor’s ‘ genius, courage, per- 
severance, and sagacity P 0 

The great Italian Abyssiniologist, the late Carlo Conti Rossini, 
justly says that suoi [i.e. Bruce’s] volumi sono ancor oggi miniera 
cui non ricorresi invano.® The pages of the Travels abound in 
classical references and reveal a more than common classical 
erudition, even for those days. His knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment was outstanding and is constantly drawn upon for com- 
parison. Murray testifies to his acquaintance with Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Syriac, though the extent of this knowledge is not 
known. He was fluent in several European languages. After 
his study of Arabic in Europe he had learnt to speak that lan- 
guage during his travels in North Africa and had attained some 
facility in it. He was well versed in the Qur’an—as passages 1n 


? Voyage to Abyssinia (London, 1814). 8 Voyage, p. 344 = 
9 Storia d' Etiopia (Bergamo, 1928), p. 17. 10 Travels, 2nd ed., i, 181. 
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the Travels (e.g. vol. i, pp. §21 ff.) prove. He had some know- 
ledge of classical Ethiopic (Ge’ez), but the word ‘ fluency ’ 
which is often applied to his knowledge of Ethiopian languages 
must not be taken literally. He knew a little Amharic—as the 
Ethiopian whom Salt questioned confirmed. In this connection 
it has to be remembered that in the days of Ras Michael the use 
of Tigrinya? was widespread in the leading circles at Gondar, 
and Bruce had, therefore, comparatively little chance to talk 
Amharic. He had studied Ethiopic and Amharic in Ludolf’s 
writings, the former a good deal more than the latter. Salt’s 
informant reported that on arrival in Abyssinia Bruce could read 
classical Ethiopic. His very free and heavily paraphrased 
rendering of Ethiopic chronicles, given in the second volume of 
the Travels, shows that he was able to handle an Ethiopic text. 
Since there existed, in those days, no means of studying Tigrinya, 
Bruce could have embarked on that language only upon his 
reaching the Ethiopian plateau. His report in Travels (vol. iii, 
p. 200) must, therefore, be an error in his recollection. 8 
conception of the relationship between Ge'ez and Tigrinya 
appears to have been a little vague.® 

The narrative of the Travels is free from all intentional in- 
accuracies, but the style has at times a flamboyant quality which 
was apt to give rise to misunderstanding. There are no grounds 
whatever on which to challenge its essential veracity. In writing 
the work, some ten to twelve years after his return, Bruce fre- 
quently failed to refer to his journals and generally wrote (or 
more often dictated) from memory, so that inevitably anachron- 
isms and inconsistencies crept in. It was to these that his critics 
pointed as proof of his mendacity and garrulity. But Bruce him- 
self, after the appearance of his work, began to remove these 
flaws by reference to his records, and this was continued, after 
his death, by the editor of the second edition, Alexander Murray, 
who carefully collated all entries. Murray had access to all the 
Bruce papers, but he detected nothing that could be construed 
as casting doubts on Bruce’s truthfulness. Playfair ® mentions 

1 Salt, Voyage, p. 334. 

2 Called Tigre by Bruce, i.e. the language of the Tigre province, but it must not 
be confused with the Tigre spoken in the lowlands of Eritrea. 

8 Salt, loc. cit. 

4 This is also borne out by Salt's informant (loc. cit.). Bruce could not have 
spoken Tigrinya upon arrival at Gondar (as he states). It must have taken some 


time to achieve even moderate proficiency in this tongue. 
5 Travels, iii, 215-6. 6 Footsteps, p. 3. 
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that the brothers d’Abbadie, the great French explorers, assured 
him that ‘though they had occasion to consult his work as a 
daily text-book, they had never discovered a mis-statement, and 
hardly even an error of any considerable importance ’. 

With Bruce the ' classical age’? of African discovery opens. 
He was the first great scientific explorer of Africa, the first to go 
there with a different purpose: ‘ neither for trade, nor for war, nor 
to hoist a flag, nor for the glory of God, but from curiosity—to find 
out the truth about the source of the Nile'.? It was probably 
this new purpose which made his motives so suspect in the eves 
of his contemporaries. The writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1789, who has been already mentioned, was more discerning. 
He could not believe that ‘a man of fortune, of learning, and of 
character . . . would impose upon the world a fictitious narrative `, 

The effect of Ludolf's great work had nearly spent itself in 
Bruce's day. James Bruce of Kinnaird re-kindled the flame, and 
the stimulus he gave to Ethiopian scholarship became the decisive 
basis on which all else is built. In these days of intensified study 
of Ethiopia his stature steadily increases in the eyes of all true 
scholars. 

Epwarp ULLENDORFF. 


? Perham and Simmons, African Discovery (London, 1942), 24. 
8 Ibid. 


THE FIRST ANGLO-ETHIOPIAN TREATY 


EDWARD ULLENDORFFE and C.F. BECKINGHAM 


Late in 1952 I (E.U.) received for inspection an Amharic docu- 
ment which turned out to be a version (hereafter referred to as 
‘the draft") of the Treaty of Friendship and Commerce con- 
cluded in 1841 between King Sahela Sellassie of Shoa and Queen 
Victoria. This treaty (which we believe to be the first formal 
instrument of state exchanged between Ethiopia and Great 
Britain) was negotiated by Captain W. C. Harris, under the 
authority of the Governor of Bombay. 

Upon comparison of this draft version with the official 
Amhatic text (preserved at the Public Record Office)! we found a 
number of fairly minor discrepancies, the more significant of 
which will be mentioned in the notes below. The Amharic and 
English texts ate each written on a single large sheet of paper 
measuring about 13 x so inches. The writing is in various colouts, 
and while the Amharic version carries a painted representation of 
the Trinity, the English text bears the Royal Arms. The Amharic 
sheet is signed by King Sahela Sellassie with applied seal of red 
shellac; the English part is signed “ W. C. Harris, B. Ambassador” 
with applied armorial seal of red shellac. 

In the following we reproduce the Amharic text in a much 
reduced format and we then print the official English text. The 
notes deal with points of detail in the Amharic version. This is 
followed by an outline of the historical setting against which this 
treaty was concluded. 

There is little doubt that the English text is the original. In 
general, the Amharic follows this version with tolerable, though 
never slavish, faithfulness. In some cases the correspondence is 
close, in others less so. With only a few exceptions the Amharic 
text offers adequate translational equivalents, without interfering 
too drastically with the normal requirements of Amharic syntax. 


ı F.O. 93/94/1. This unpublished Crown-copyright material in the Public 
Record Office has been reproduced by kind permission of the Controller of 
H.M. Stationery Office. 
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TREATY OF AMITY AND COMMERCE 


made and concluded between His Majesty sAHELA SELASSIE, King of 
Shoa, Efat and the Galla, on the one part, and Captain William Corn- 
wallis Harris, under the authority of His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay, in the name and on the behalf of HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY VICTORIA, Queen of Great Britain, Ireland, and India, on 
the other part. 

WHEREAS Commerce 15 4 source of great wealth and prosperity to all 
those nations who are firmly united by the bonds of reciprocal friend- 
ship: And whereas the conclusion of a treaty of perpetual Amity and 
Commerce betwixt Shoa and Great Britain which has already been 
desired by their respective Sovereigns would tend to the mutual 
advantage of both nations: And whereas tokens of amity and good will 
have been mutually exchanged between His Majesty of Shoa and Her 
Britannic Majesty: And whereas it is desirable that the articles and 
conditions should be specified, whereupon the desired commercial 
intercourse betwixt the two nations should be conducted: Now it is 
hereby declared, done and agreed as follows: 


I That a firm, free and lasting friendship shall subsist between His 
Majesty Sahela Selassie, King of Shoa, Efat and the Galla, and His lineal 
successors, and Her most Gracious Majesty VICTORIA, Queen of 
Great Britain, Ireland and India and Her lineal successors. 


H That for the purpose of preserving and maintaining the friendly 
relations subsisting between the two nations His Majesty of Shoa and 
His lineal successors shall receive and cherish any Ambassador or 
Envoy whom Her Britannic Majesty or Her lineal successors may see fit 
to appoint and shall preserve inviolate all his peculiar rights and 
privileges. 

IH That for the like purpose Her Britannic Majesty and Her Lineal 
successots shall in the same manner receive and cherish any Ambassador 
ot Envoy whom His Majesty of Shoa and his lineal successors may see 


fit to appoint and shall equally preserve inviolate all his peculiar rights ` 
and privileges. 


IV That under the following conditions a commercial intercourse 
be allowed and encouraged betwixt the subjects of Shoa and the 
countries beyond that Kingdom and the subjects of Great Britain. 


V That an import duty of five per Cent and no more shall be levied 
and received by His Majesty of Shoa and His lineal successors upon all 
British goods and merchandize imported into the Kingdom, whether 
for sale therein or in the countries beyond. 


VI That this import duty of five per Cent shall be assessed upon the 
current value of the merchandize at the market place of Alia Amba 
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and shall be paid either in kind or in specie at the option of the 
merchant. 


VIE That the said import duty having been first duly discharged the 
merchant shall be at full liberty either to dispose of his goods within the 
territories of Shoa, without prohibition to the buyer, or to convey them 
elsewhere without restriction or molestation. 


VIII That the British merchants shall be at liberty to purchase 
within the territories of Shoa all such commodities as they may think 
proper, whether the produce of those territories or imported from the 
countries beyond them, and export the same without the payment of 
any duty whatsoever. 


IX ‘That the goods and merchandize of all subjects of Shoa who 
may visit Great Britain shall in like manner be liable to no greater duties 
than are already levied or may hereafter be levied upon the immediate 
subjects of Great Britain. 


X That in view of the augmentation and promotion of Commerce 
between Shoa and Great Britain His Majesty of Shoa and His lineal 
successors will encourage all merchants to bring the produce of the 
interior of Africa through the Dominions of Shoa and especially such 
articles as are best suited for the British market. 


XI That with a like view Her Britannic Majesty and Her lineal 
successors will encourage British merchants to import into Shoa such 
atticles as will prove most acceptable within the same. 


XH That for the better security of merchants and their property 
His Majesty of Shoa and His lineal successors on the one part and Her 
Britannic Majesty and Her lineal successors on the other part will 
respectively to the utmost of their power endeavour to keep open and 
secure the avenues of approach betwixt the sea coast and Abyssinia. 


XIH That with a view to the promotion and encouragement of 
reciprocal intercourse between the respective subjects of the two 
nations no hindrance or obstruction be offered to British travellers, 
whether residing within the territories of Shoa, or visiting the interior 
countries beyond. 


XIV That the effects of such travellers not intended for sale shall be 
liable to no duty of any sort; and shall in every respect be held personal 
and inviolable. 


XV That in like manner no subject of Shoa shall meet with any 
hindrance or obstruction whilst residing in any part of the Dominions 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria nor shall he be prevented 
from proceeding beyond them at pleasure. 


XVI And Lastly that a strict reciprocal observance of all the forte- 
going articles and conditions shall be regarded as a proof of the con- 
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tinued desire on the part of both the Contracting Sovereigns for a lasting 
and permanent friendship. 


Made and concluded at Angollalah, the Capital of the Kingdom of 
Shoa, on the tenth day of the Month Hedar, 1834 of the Abyssinian 
Aera, corresponding with the 16th day of November in the year of Our 
Lord 1841, being the 29th of the Reign of His Majesty Sahela Selassie 
and the sth of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 


W.C. Harris SAHELA SELASSIE 

B. Ambassador King of Shoa 
NOoTES 

Heading 


Heading missing in draft version. 

m1) =: “commerce” (for usual 3P-); as the infinitive shows, 
this verb belongs to type B (contrary to Guidi’s Vocabolario but in 
agreement with Tessemma Habte Mika’el), for the reciprocal form 
with /-preformative is not attested. 

heat: renders the English “treaty”; it means, of course, 
“concord”. The usual Amharic word is dA: (earlier 1,577 :), but 
I do not know when wA: is first attested (it is not listed in Isenberg’s 
Amharic Dictionary which was published in the same year in which 
this treaty was concluded [1841]). It can scarcely be supposed that 
לת‎ gr T : was intended to imply a less formal type of agreement than 
English “treaty” connotes. 


The contracting parties 


The Amharic version is fairly close to the English text, and such 
slight differences as do exist are readily explained by the requirements of 
Amharic syntax and English legal phraseology. 

The prefix “Majesty” applied to both King Sahela Sellassie and 
Queen Victoria in the English text does not appear in Amharic. 
Harris’s Christian names and the Bombay Governor’s courtesy prefix 
“His Excellency” have likewise been omitted in Amharic. 

79th: nowadays “India” is always hgs: )070::(' and 
ih? ₪: is reserved for “Candace”. 

MIC : toucpiov * document", not uncommon in Ga‘az but not now 
used in Amharic. 

Draft has 7k: 

The first letter in the penultimate line of this paragraph is deleted. 

T: 2mav-: does not appear in the draft. 


1 Mere. differences in spelling (hi te: etc.), interchanges of laryngals, 
sibilants, etc., are not recorded—nor ate such slight variants between draft 
version and final treaty as concern suffixed - or -9", etc. 
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Preamble 


The fourth letter in the second line of this paragraph is barely legible, 
but it is, of course, Ps 

The fourth line of this paragraph has become somewhat blurted 
because of thé fold in the paper; it reads: NP#.7°: UAT: ATC: 
THT AVAF Fa: BMP MA: Tha: ¿ATP AS: 

There is no word in the English version which corresponds to 
CEPCT 

mwa : the draft has the correct mb: 

The last sentence in this section falls somewhat short of literal 
correspondence in the English and Amharic versions. 


Clause 1 


P}: is “sincere” rather than “free”. 

SOA: read 20-77: (so also draft). 

The last letter in the Queen's name should, of course, be 8; this is 
simply one of several scribal errors: another one, the second P in 
NCAP, has been corrected by the scribe himself. 

The enumeration of the countries over which Sahela Sellassie's and 
Victoria's respective reigns extend does not appear in the Amharic text. 


Clause 2 


“Her Britannic Majesty" is here rendered: CNEPZP:mpN: 
CATING (sic; draft has AFIANE:). 

The English phrase “shall preserve inviolate all his peculiar rights 
and privileges” appears in Amharic as “according to the rank and 
honour due to him”. 


Clause 3 


This is, of course, the corollary to clause 2. The only real difference is 
the addition, in the Amharic text, of ALUT : before 07014: (not 
in the draft version). 


Clause 4 

This clause varies considerably in the Amharic and English versions, 
the former being very much shorter and less specific. The phrase “ Shoa 
and the countries beyond” is reflected in the draft only: NAPS: 
0,9 : similarly “the subjects of Great Britain”: "fl£T £99": 09 F: 


Clause 5 


av- for m in l7] ao-me: is, of course, a slip of the pen. The 
draft reads h 72,11 me T7. 

The expressions “and no more” as well as “or in the countries 
beyond” do not appear in the Amharic text. The omission of the latter 
phrase is to the disadvantage of the Shoan King. 


Y 4 X ל‎ t ST DIARY 1 
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Plate III 


Plate IV 
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Clause 6 


This clause tallies closely in the English and Amharic texts—except 
that the latter omits the word “current”. 

£71u19] should read € 1,0 (thus the draft). 

Alio Amba, near Ankober (north-east of Addis Ababa), was an 
important market centre up to the end of Menelik’s reign (see Guida 
dell Africa Orientale, p. 407). 

Clause 7 

NZ” éT corresponds to “duly”. 

In this clause (in contrast to 5) re-export to other countries is 
mentioned also in the Amharic version. 

The words 39-77": 971-177: do not appear in the draft, but 
they tally with the English version and form an integral part of this 
clause. 


Clause 8 


This clause corresponds very closely in the English and Amharic 
texts. | 


Clause 9 


Here the Amharic version expresses effectively and with great 
simplicity the purport of the much more complex English phrase. 


Clause 10 


In this paragraph the Amharic text seems unnecessarily involved. 
The draft omits the final A7@%:m@4.:; it also has the correct 
0] 07: and hA ¿Z.@-: 


Clause 11 


Close identity between the English and Amharic versions. The draft 
adds 9n 1-9" which reflects the wording of the English text. 


Clause 12 


In this clause the stylistic influence of the English version is very 
strong; and while the Amharic text as such is reasonably clear, it yet. 
betrays a translational flavour. This is particularly true of the rendering 
of expressions suchas “tothe utmost of their power", “endeavout”’, etc. 

The draft, in conformity with the English text, adds dE: after 
w”: 

It may be difficult to recognize in the photograph the deletion marks 
of ^ in av INT: (m Age to INT 9). 

Clause 13 

@PANIC: The draft version seems preferable: m£: AA: AIC FT: 
(Le. NAP:@4,0:). 7]: is probably a slip of the pen for 
DAAK: 

The 5296 part of this clause is much abridged in the Amharic text. 
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Clause 14 

I do not understand hAew t+: unless it be (with the draft) 
nAom-t7: “from their effects which they have not imported for 
sale". 

The N before PET is deleted. 

The separation mark (YPN) between AAT : 4-9? 4 : should, of 
course, be deleted. Together with the two preceding words this short 
phrase has been added to the Ambaric version by way of explanation. 

In the draft the last five words of this clause are absent. 


Clause 15 

af : should, of course, read 04,9: 

In the draft version we find a major variant following . . . ban :, 
ie. C227 OCA NNCTLE: 04.9: mp: Alv: Anc: SAGE: 
LP FAA TIP ANANA D APNE? 1g, 502g, 9°: ALET 
CO: 


Clause 16 

The numbering of this clause is omitted in the Amharic text. 

While the gist of this clause tallies in broad outline in the English 
and Amharic versions, they differ significantly in many details. One 
must, in fact, surmise that the Amharic text was not meant to offer a 
translation but much rather a paraphrase of the general intentions of this 
clause. 


Date and place of Treaty 

The draft has the full text of the dates corresponding to the English 
version, but its date is Hedar 7th (in contrast to the tenth day of Hedar 
when the official text was signed) which would suggest that it was used 
as a draft version, probably one among several. 


William Cornwallis Harris,! who led the British mission to 
Shoa, described his travels in a well-known book The Highlands of 
Aithiopia,2 which would doubtless be more widely read but for 
the tedious pomposity of his style. It includes a short extract 
from his official instructions but affords very little information 
about the events which culminated in the despatch of his mission 
or about some of the objects which the Government of India 
hoped it would achieve. Much can be discovered about these 
from the full text of his instructions and from other relevant 
documents preserved among the India Office records in London. 3 

ı He was knighted in 1844. 2 3 vols., London, 1844. 

3 We are greatly indebted to Mr S. C. Sutton, the Librarian of the India 
Ofice Library, for his kindness in tracing this material and making it available 
to us. The extracts from India Office records printed here are reproduced by 
courtesy of the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. 
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British interest in Shoa and in the Somali and Danakil country 
had naturally been enhanced after the occupation of Aden in 
1839, but the immediate occasion for Harris’s embassy was a 
letter which Sahela Sellassie sent to Haines, the celebrated 
Political Agent at Aden, for transmission to the authorities at 
Bombay. The English version of this letter, which Haines for- 
warded on 25 September 1840, is as follows:! 


This letter, which is sent by Sahela Selassie the King of Shoa, Efat, 
Gurague and the Galla nation may come to the great English company 
in India. 

Are you quite well? I am well. 

About your happiness I am informed from your countrymen who 
came into my country and spoke with me about your welfare and great- 
ness when I was informed about your kindness towards all men. I was 
much rejoiced and determined to make friendship with you. As to my- 
self if my person is good or bad you will have been informed about it by 
your countrymen, having been in my country. Well then, I wish very 
much that you may please to make friendship with me. God has given 
me a good and large Kingdom but Arts and Sciences are not yet come 
into my country as they are in yours. Therefore you may please to assist 
me in this respect. The things in which you may assist me is (sie) in send- 
ing Guns Cannons and other things which are not to be got in my 
Country. Ido not venture to fix how much you shall send to me of these 
things; you may act according to your kindness which is known 
everywhere. 

As to me I am ready to send to you things which perhaps are not in 
your country. You may please to tell me what you wish and I shall send 
it to you. That I did not send at present the things you wish for, the 
reason is that I did not know what you like. I have sent to you two 
horses having understood that you like this. You may consider it only 
as a sign of friendship. I did not think that it was a sufficient present to 
you but you may consider it as the beginning of my love towards you 
and of my friendship with you. Farewell. Farewell. 


The Government of Bombay referred the King’s letter to the 
Governor-General of India and suggested that a mission should 
be sent to Shoa. Lord Auckland agreed and Haines was asked for 
his advice. He considered that a British envoy would meet with 
“a most favourable reception” and recommended that he should 
travel by way of Tajuta; the chiefs through whose territory he 
would have to pass between the coast and the Shoan frontier 
would help if suitable presents were offered them; the mission 
should leave for the interior at the end of May, and he expected it 


r: J.O. Bombay Secret Proceedings, vol. 159, no. 1486c. 
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to reach Ankober in less than seven days if peace prevailed in the 
intervening country. The presents he suggested for the King 
were light brass guns, muskets, pistols, cloth, large musical boxes 
and spy glasses; for the Danakil chiefs he advised cloth, rice, and 
small sums of money. 

The Governor-General signified his consent to the embassy on 
11 January 1841; the details of its composition, the presents it 
was to carry, and the time of departure were left to the discretion. 
of the authorities at Bombay who were guided by the advice of 
Haines who, in his turn, relied largely on information received 
from J. L. Krapf, of the Church Missionary Society, who had been 
in Shoa since June 1839. Harris was at this time a Captain in the 
Hon. East India Company’s Corps of Engineers. He had attracted 
attention by an enterprising journey into Matabele territory in 
1836/7 when stationed at the Cape on medical orders. He had 
written and had himself illustrated an account of this expedition.! 
His selection as leader of the mission was thus natural. His in- 
structions, signed by J. P. Willoughby, the Secretary to the 
Bombay Government, are dated 24 April 1841.2 His party sailed 
first to Aden, then to Tajuta, where they were joined by the 
British Agent there, Hatchatoor; they left for Ankober at the 
beginning of June, but in spite of Haines’s forecast did not climb 
the Shoan escarpment till 17 July. 

The instructions ate not arranged systematically but the 
objectives they envisage can be classified as scientific, philan- 
thropic, commercial, and political, though these are, of course, 
not entirely distinct. 

Haines had recommended that the expedition should include 
persons competent to report on the geography, geology, botany, 
and zoology of the country; a surveyor, a naturalist, and an artist 
were attached to the mission and Harris was enjoined to carry out 
such scientific research as was practicable, and to prepare a 
description of the country, its products, and the system of 
government. An accurate map was stated to be “an object of 
considerable importance” and he was given a rough map which 
Krapf had sent to Haines. He was also to collect information 


ı First published at Bombay in 1838 under the title Narrative of an Expedi- 
tion into Southern Africa during the years 1836 and 37. The London edition was 
published the following year, with the addition of two chapters on the career 
of Chaka the Zulu, and with some other slight alterations, under the title The 
Wild Sports of Southern Africa. 

2 LO. Bombay Secret Proceedings, vol. 159, no. 1479. 
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about the state of religion in Shoa and adjoining countries, but 
was warned that the mission was not to assume a religious 
character. It was not unusual for the Government of India to 
show itself nervous of missionary fervour. 

The habitual preoccupation of the British with the suppression 
of slavery is evident. Harris was “to ascertain to what extent 
slavery and the slave trade exists in these countries and by whom 
and in what manner it is conducted, and to endeavour, if possible, 
to strike at the root of the detestable traffic in human flesh, by 
persuading the King of Shoa, and any other Chiefs with whom 
you may communicate to prohibit it under the severest penalties” 
In this “the British Government feels the most intense interest, 
anid will consider itself amply repaid for the expenses of the 
Mission, if it should in any material degree contribute towards 
rendering successful the measures which have so long been in 
progress for the extinction of Slavery throughout the world”. 
The King could be told that he could establish no stronger claim 
to the friendship of the British Government than “by entering 
into its views for the abolition of this nefarious traffic” and 
“zealously co-operating”. Harris was to obtain all relevant 
information and was invited to make suggestions but was warned 
not to defeat the object by an excess of zeal. In his book he 
devoted three chapters to the subject, remarked upon the dif- 
ference between the domestic slavery of the East and the planta- 
tion slavery of the United States, and argued that since Shoa was 
dependent for foreign manufactures on Muslim traders who 
would accept only slaves as payment for what they imported, 
harm would result from pressing the King to decree its abolition. 
He maintained that this would certainly be “delusive” until the 
development of commerce had infringed the monopoly of the 
Muslim merchants.! 

The mission was to conclude a convention with the King which 
would secure “a free and unrestricted commercial intercourse” 
with his territories. An attempt was to be made to negotiate simi- 
lar agreements with the chiefs of neighbouring lands including 
those beyond Shoa; the missionaries had reported that the 
countries west of Ankober were populous, that the inhabitants 
were industrious, and that gold was found in the rivers. Harris 
was to investigate the possibilities for trade, to try to procure 
specimens of natural products of interest to British commerce, and 
to report which British and Indian manufactures were likely to be 


r Harris, Highlands of Aithiopia, ur, ch. xxxvii. 
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teadily saleable. He was “to search diligently for Coal, and more 
especially in such locations as may be made available for the use of 
Steam Navigation in the Red Sea and in the event of success, to 
submit to Government Specimens in such quantity as will enable 
its quality to be easily tested”. Coffee was also mentioned. It had 
been said that much of the coffee sold at Mocha had in fact been 
imported into Arabia from Africa. If coffee of superior quality 
was gtown there Harris was to report whether the merchants 
might be encouraged to send it to Aden instead of to Mocha. 

Harris described the conclusion of the commercial treaty in his 
book,! but the document quoted above does not contain, as he 
claimed it did, “the sacrifice of arbitrary appropriation by the 
crown of the property of foreigners dying in the country” nor yet 
“the abrogation of the despotic interdiction which had from time 
immemorial precluded the purchase or display of costly goods by 
the subject”. He wrote enthusiastically of the provisions of the 
treaty, of the prospects for British trade, and of the civilizing 
influences that would affect the country in consequence. Krapf, 
however, says that Harris was soon disillusioned. 


The difficulties attending the transit of commodities through the sandy 
Adal country were very evident, and the envoy soon gave up caring for 
the execution of the fifteen (sic) articles, content to have them to show 
when he returned home, as a proof at least of the nominal success of the 
mission, and he openly avowed to me his conviction of all this, and that 
he should now look to his own interests, as little was to be gained for 
his government. And, in truth, the envoy acted in this spirit, endeavour- 
ing to gain the best possible acquaintance with the country and its 
inhabitants in order afterwards to be able to write a voluminous book 
on both. 


These objects were all more or less openly avowed. There was, 
however, another reason for the embassy about which discretion 
was observed. This was alarm at French designs in Ethiopia. It 
had been brought to the notice of the Government of India that a 
number of Frenchmen had been active in the country, Combes, 
Tamisier, the d'Abbadie brothers, and Lefebvre, though it was 
rather naively mentioned in Harris’s instructions that the danger 
was lessened by their political differences, d’Abbadie being a 
Legitimist, and Lefebvre an Orleanist. More recently Krapf had 
reported on “another emissary of France, of a more enterprising 


1 Ibid. 11, ch. xlv. 
? JL. Krapf, Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours (London, 1860), 


p. 31. 
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and dangerous character” than any of these. This was Rochet 
d’Héricourt, who had reached Ankober in the autumn of 1839 
and had stayed there till the following March. The King had been 
interested in a powder mill he had built and in his ability to manu- 
factute sugar. Krapf said he had approached Sahela Sellassie with 
a scheme for making him ruler of the whole empire with the help 
of disciplined troops. On 2 July 1840 Krapf had written that 
Rochet expected to be able to organize an army of 10,000 men, 
mostly Galla, in ten yeats. His real object was to use them to 
depose the King. “Thus”, claimed the missionary, “in course of 
time a French Abyssinia might be established in opposition to 
British India”, perhaps being brought into contact with French 
possessions in West Africa. Certainly Rochet, like Krapf himself, 
was impressed by the virtual independence and comparative 
political stability of Shoa when compared with the rest of 
Ethiopia. In a book published in the year of the Harris mission! 
he maintained that “qui aura du crédit dans le royaume de Choa 
dominera l Abyssinie tout entière. Le Choa a été de tout temps à 
‚la tête de P Abyssinie.” This last remark suggests that his know- 
ledge of Ethiopian history was limited. Ethiopia, he continued, 
held the key to Egypt, a country with which the Great Powers 
were then much concerned. “Si Pon songe qu'il suffirait de 
l'appel d'un conquérant pour soulever en un instant toute 
P Abyssinie, la faire refluer sur l'Égypte et renouveler cette grande 
invasion éthiopique si fameuse dans l'antiquité, sous le nom 
d'invasion des rois pasteuts; si l'on considére, en outre, que 
l'Abyssinie est maitresse des sources du Nil et d'une partie con- 
sidérable de son couts, on se convaincra que ses destinées pour- 
tont peset un jour sut celles de ’ Egypte.” 

Krapf too, like so many missionaries who have worked in 
Ethiopia, indulged in political daydreams. He saw “the arrogant 
Monkish party” as the great obstacle to progress and enlighten- 
ment.? Sahela Sellassie was on bad terms with the Imperial court 
at Gondar. On 5 December 18403 Krapfinformed Haines that the 
Echege had condemned the King of Shoa, and that Ras Ali had 
ordered Sahela Sellassie to submit himself to this judgement, 
“but the King declared that he was a Sovereign and not a vassal 


1 C. E. X. Rocher d Héricourt, Voyage sur la côte orientale de la Mer Rouge, 
dans le pays d’ Adel et le Royaume de Choa (Paris, 1841), pp. 367-8. 
2 LO. Bombay Secret Proceedings, vol. 159, no. 14868 (Haines to 
Willoughby). 
/ 3 The date is given as 5 December 1841, but this is obviously an error. 
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of Gondar”. If war broke out Krapf thought the British ought to 
seize the opportunity to help him and place him in their debt. He 
was apprehensive of Egyptian as well as of French imperialism. 
He thought Muhammad ‘Ali might recruit an army among the 
Galla, “but it were a pity Abyssinia would fall into Mohamedan 
hands as civilization would not get very much and a large door 
wete opened to slavery in particular”. 

Harris was notified of Krapf’s fears. He was to avoid “coming 
into hostile collision with Mr Rochet or any other French emis- 
saries” he might meet, but he was to “ direct the King’s attention 
to the danger to his own independence if this adventurer’s over- 
tures are attended to”: It was considered “that the establishment 
of French influence in Abyssinia will prove prejudicial to British 
interests, more especially in the Red Sea.. . . A connection between 
France and Abyssinia is considered very prejudicial to our interests 
both politically and commercially, and that you are therefore to 
endeavour to persuade the King of Shoa, that it is not for his 
interests to enter into any intimate connection with the French 
Nation.” Similar caution had been shown shortly before when 
Hatchatoor had taken up his post as British Agent at Tajura. 
A brig conveyed him from Aden and it was ordered that “his 
appointment may not be a topic of conversation on board, 
should any French gentleman now at Tedjoura visit the vessel.’ 
The Agent himself was instructed to be “extremely careful that 
the intentions of Government are not revealed” and was to be 
patticularly wary of “affording any information to several 
Frenchmen now at Tedjoura or in the neighbourhood... .Be 
sectet, watchful, and vigilant, for the intentions of the French on 
the coast are not clearly understood.” 

Harris’s book contains ample evidence of his efforts to obtain 
information about all aspects of the country and its people, about 
the possibilities of trade, and the likelihood of abolishing slavery. 
Of the political significance of his mission there is no hint 
whatsoever. 


1 1.O. Bombay Secret Proceedings, vol. 160, no. 1736. 


TWO LETTERS FROM THE EMPEROR YOHANNES 
OF ETHIOPIA TO QUEEN VICTORIA AND 
LORD GRANVILLE 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF and ABRAHAM DEMOZ 
(PLATES I-IV) 


Among the Ethiopic manuscripts in the British Museum, which originate 
from the Emperor Theodore’s Magdala collection, were two copies of the 
Kebra Nagast ‘ Glory of the Kings ’, the Ethiopian national saga, catalogued as 
Orient. 818 and 819 (= Wright, Catalogue of the Ethiome MSS w the BM, 
No. CCCXCI). But Orient. 819,! written during the reign of the Emperor Iyasu I 
(1682-1706), was returned to Ethiopia in circumstances which throw a dramatic 
light on the paramount importance of this work. In August 1872, the Emperor 
Yohannes of Ethiopia wrote to Queen Victoria and to Earl Granville, the 
British Foreign Secretary, and requested the return of the Kebra Nagast which 
had been taken to England by the Napier expedition in 1868. 

According to Budge,? the emperor’s letter to Lord Granville * includes the 
following passage : 


* Again there is a book called Kivera Negust, which contains the law of the 
whole of Ethiopia, and the names of the Shums (i.e. chiefs), Churches, and 
Provinces are in this book. I pray you will find out who has got this book, 
and send it to me, for in my country my people will not obey my orders 
without it’. l 
The trustees of the British Museum complied with the emperor’s request, and 
the manuscript was ‘ returned to the King of Ethiopia by order of the Trustees 
on Dec. 14th, 1872’. 

Since Budge published the above extract on several occasions and as other 
scholars copied it in good faith, it ought to be mentioned that one of us (E. U.) 
has long had some doubt about the authenticity of the final clause (italicized 
by us in the above quotation). And when E. U. prepared his Schweich Lectures 
for the British Academy (cf. Ethiopia and the Bible, 74-5), he finally discovered 
the originals as well as official translations of the Emperor Yohannes’s letters 
in the Public Record Office. Study of the Amharic text has shown that there 
is no Amharic phrase (and certainly not in the shorter Granville version which 
alone is mentioned by Budge) which would correspond to the ‘ translation’ : 
‘for in my country my people will not obey my orders without it ’.4 


1 A short description of this manuscript was published in ZDMG, xxiv, 1870, 614-15. See 
also Wright, op. cit., p. 297, footnote. 

2 The Queen of Sheba and her only son Menyelek, pp. xxxiv-xxxv; idem, Amulets and 
talismans, 197-9. 

8 Budge does not refer to the rather more detailed letter to Queen Victoria. 

4 It must remain a matter of speculation whether the Trustees of the British Museum would 
so readily have complied with the Emperor’s request had they known that the English translation 
went a good deal beyond the original phrasing of the Imperial missive. 
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The two letters by the Emperor Yohannes are, however, of considerable 
interest, both for their substance and their linguistic peculiarities. The latter 
are indicative of nineteenth-century Amharic which, in the present case, might 
occasionally also reflect the habits of the native speaker of Tigrinya. As, to our 
knowledge, no specimens of King Yohannes’s Amharic style have so far been 
published, we thought it appropriate to make these documents generally 
available.® 

While some passages in the two letters are virtually identical, there are 
nevertheless considerable parts which differ from each other materially. The 
unnamed scribe who penned these missives was remarkably careless in his 
treatment of royal documents of such importance : he left out letters and even 
numerals in the date, and allowed his spelling procedures to vary considerably. 
His hand is generally clear, though undistinguished ; he usually writes (in the 
fashion of the day)'the compound verbal forms in two words, and he does not 
differentiate between the first and sixth vowel orders in the letter f. 

The language. betrays the style of dictation and shows marks of speech 
flavour rather than literary composition or careful drafting. Some possible 
aspects of Tigrinya influence will be pointed out below. The same royal seal is 
affixed to both documents and reads in Gaas and Arabic : 


YF : NPT: PAM: Trw : Sech: WW Ten? = 
AA) sa ₪ boy 


The phrase ‘ King of Zion’ is interesting. The imperial lion appears in the 
centre of the seal. 


The official translation of both letters bears the tail-piece : 

* Translated by the King’s interpreter 5 to “ General " J. C. Kirkham 7 by 
order of Yourness ® King of Kings of Ethiopia at Adwa on the tenth day of 
August 1872 ’. 


The quality of this translation varies from adequate reflection of the gist of the 
text to unwarranted interpolations or omissions.and even outright mistakes. 
In the case of both letters the last quarter has remained entirely untranslated. 


5 FO 95/731. This unpublished Crown-copyright material in the Public Record Office has 
been reproduced by kind permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 

$ At that time Mercha Worge who, assisted by Bishop Gobat, had been educated at the 
Free Church of Scotland Mission School at Bombay. For a time he served as an interpreter at 
the Court of the Emperor Theodore, and later, under Yohannes, was sent on missions to Egypt 
and England. See Markham, The Abyssinian expedition, 165. We are greatly obliged to 
Dejazmatch Zewde Gebre Sellasse for the information contained in this and the following footnote. 

7 John C. Kirkham (d. 1876) served as a steward with the P & O line and soldiered in 
China under Gordon. In 1868 he joined the Napier expedition and, on its departure from 
Abyssinia, he offered his services to Dejazmatch Kassa (later Emperor Yohannes). He was 
employed as an army instructor and took an active part in several battles. It appears that the 
title of * General’ was conferred on him by the Emperor Yohannes. Acknowledgements to 
Dejazmatch Zewde and Sir Duncan Cumming. 

8 i.e. Yohannes. 
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In the following we offer a reproduction of the Amharic text, together with the 
official translation and our notes. We shall give our own rendering only in such 
cases where the official version markedly deviates from the substance of the 
Amharic original or where sizeable lacunae occur in the English translation. 


To Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
From Yourness, 
King of Kings, of Ethiopia and all its dependencies. 

I was very happy when heard that you had received my letter and presents 
sent by my envoys, and again I was very very happy when I received your 
letter, signed and sealed by your’own hand, and the good presents which you 
sent me in 10 boxes by your servant Captain Prideaux, which were sent from 
Aden by Steamer to Massowah, he sent me word that there was another box of 
cartridges left at Aden, but that he would send it, and I was very very happy. 

You know the history of Ethiopia; there was in ancient times a man 
called Mahomet (Grian) a Mahometan who headed a rebellion in our country, 
he killed the Christian King and the Christian people, and burned all the 
churches, and drove many Christians into the desert —Now there is a province 
in my kingdom called Azobo Galla, the people of which are Mahometans, but 
they are my subjects ; in this province a rebel rose against me, and I went to 
subdue him, and by the power of God, I conquered him, and he was killed, and 
while I was away, Ishmail Pasha sent me a letter telling me that he was King, 
and that Munzinger Bey was his Governor of half of Tegre, from the river 
Mereb, and of all my provinces, which are round Ethiopia, and he had many 
troops—You know also the Shankallas, who killed Mr. Thomas Powell, one of 
your subjects with his wife and child, they also killed my merchants from 
Tegre to Walkick, and from Walkick to Tegre, and everyone that went and 
came, and all the priests, and then I sent one of my Generals as Governor over 
them, and to punish them ; afterwards Ishmail Pasha wrote to me a letter in 
this manner ; ' Send me your servant the Governor, that I may punish him as 
I like, or else punish him yourself.’ 

Some time ago you sent me a letter giving me some good advice, and I 
following your advice, was quietly staying in my country, when Wag-Shum 
Gobezee came to my city Adwa with all his army, to fight me, but by the 
power of God I have beaten him, and made him and all his army prisoners, and 
now he is with me, and all his chiefs—Now judge, I pray you, the bad work of 
Ishmail Pasha. against me, and my country, for I have never done him any 
. injury or interfered ‘in his affairs; and I have no better friend or relation 
amongst all the European Sovereigns than you, for a true Christian is a 
Christian’s relation. 

From the time of Mahomet (Grian) until this day the Ethiopian Kings have 
become weaker and weaker, but the Mahometans have become stronger and 
stronger, and they are not contented with the country that they already possess, 
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but now they want to take all Ethiopia—Before this time, I had a great hope 
that my countries which were taken by the Mahometan’s power many years 
ago would have been given back to me again by the English power, but now 
the Turks wish to get the whole of Ethiopia that is m my hands. I have written 
all these things to you in order to gain your advice, because I do not wish the 
Christian blood to be shed for nothing. 

I have sent to you this letter by one of your subjects whom I trust, named 
General Kirkham, and as I am in great anxiety I have asked him to bring me 
the answer as quickly as possible; and now I pray you to do me one great 
favour, and to send me a man of good character to witness how I am oppressed 
by Ishmail Pasha and I will pay him his salary ; I have another thing to say 
to you: there is a picture called Qurata Rezoo, which is a picture of Our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and which was found with many books at Magdala 
and is now in England. 

If it is possible, please to send me this picture, it is surrounded with gold, 
and in the midst with colours, also a book called Kivera Negust, containing the 
whole of the laws of Ethiopia and the names of the Shums (Chiefs) and Churches, 
and Provinces. Let me tell you another thing, the Bishop of the Roman 
Missionaries said ‘ Let us teach you our Religion’ and I answered him ‘I am 
baptized in the name of the Trinity, and I believe Christ and the Gospel, and 
my Teacher is the Bishop from Alexandria, sitting on the throne of Saint Mark 
the Teacher of my people.’ All the priests are ordained by him, and J have 
many churches, and I said ‘ if you like to teach you have in this world many 
heathens and unbelievers who are not baptized in the name of the Trinity, and 
who do not believe in Christ and the Gospel—teach these people as you can— ’ 
now this is why they brought Wag-Shum Gobezee against me. 

See now and judge in what state I am placed. Amen. 

Translated by the King’s interpreter to General J. C. Kirkham ; by order 
of Yourness, King of Kings of Ethiopia, at Adwa, on the tenth day of 
August, 1872. 


Notes on the letter to Queen Victoria 

(1) wha: : 27977 : is Gaas, These words, at the end of the Queen's styles, 

. remain untranslated in the Kirkham version. 

(2) and ff. The syntax and order of words, here and throughout these letters, 
reveal the flavour of speech and diverge from the accepted modes of 
contemporary written Amharic. 

— ga : for — Fo : here and elsewhere. 

(3) At.hceE : for A'ühcÉ :; see also in l. 12 gat, : for Pañ :. This is a not 
uncommon phenomenon with prepalatals. 

The second AS : in this line should, of course, read AR :. 

(4) PACAP : for PACAP =. 

(6) ongf: hav-: here and elsewhere written m two words—as was the custom, 
though not invariably so, of the time. 
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Añ A : is, of course, the Emperor’s version of what Prideaux would 
have said. He would naturally not expect Prideaux to use the suffix of 
the 2nd pers. sing. when speaking to him. 

The word ‘ cartridges ’ does not occur in the Amharic text. 

(7) hae : Gaas and Tha—not attested in Amharic. 

(8-9) The Kirkham rendering is here somewhat compressed; the passage 
about shedding the blood of the Christians does not appear in the English 
translation. 

Note the change of subject and voice 34% — TALA. :. 

(10) æf : for APF : in the case of the labial semi-vowel w. 

‘but they are my subjects ' does not appear in the Amh. text. 

(10-11) Kirkham translation wrong. It should read: ‘They (the Galla 
Muslims) rebelled and I carried out a military expedition against them ` 
the matter for which I had gone out having gone well for me—by the 
power of God—lI returned to my city Adwa’. 

(A^? : ‘im my absence ’. 

On Ismail Pasha and W. Munzinger Bey cf. The Ethiopians, second 
edition, 90. 

(13-14) Kirkham translation rather imprecise: ‘sent me a letter’, ‘ child’, 

all the priests ’ do not occur in the Amh. text, but the general sense does 
emerge adequately. 

* Walkick ’ is, of course, Walqayt. 

(15) ' for all their evil’ not translated by Kirkham. 

(16) Atma :, one would expect Ama. :, but here as well as in several similar 
cases in these two letters this construction might conceivably be an aspect 
of Tigrinya influence. 

(23) te :, i.e. the country. Cf. such expressions in Ullendorff, The challenge of 
Amharic, 9-10. 

(24) (-am- : na» $t : © periodically in the past’. 

i 41427: is probably due to a mid-stream change of construction to be 
reckoned with in dictation. 

(25) zen, : cf. ma. : m l. 16. 

Ne : and fig : also interchange. 

(26) AALS PS : = hAmsges :. 

(29) mt : Chit : = WCOT : Chit : ° the piercing of his head’. 

(30-31) The transfer of the picture, together with the books, by Theodore 
from Gondar to Magdala does not appear in the Kirkham rendering of 
this letter, but it is included in his translation of the Granville letter, 
although in the Amharic original of that document no reference is made 
to Gondar | 

(33) 194 + FAA : 0-0 : AA =, Le “in my country it has resulted in some 
discord (to my detriment) ’. 

(34) nant : wi: hhz.aAro- : ‘ causing a search to be made wherever it may be’. 

Av 1c" : instead of A774P : might again be the result of Tha influence ? 
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(35) Read e»AnQv-A'Ea- :. 

The"Kirkham rendering is very inaccurate here, for in the Amharic 

version there is no reference to a ‘ Bishop of the Roman Missionaries ’. 
(37) * And I have priests whom he (i.e. the Patriarch of Alexandria) appointed 
who are teaching my people ...". 

The Amh. text does not say ‘and I have many churches’. The 
Kirkham rendering peters out altogether in 1. 38, from where we take up 
the translation: , 

* This is why they wrote to Wag Shum Gobaze and asked him 60 come ; 
they are the ones who have shed the blood of Christians in Ethiopia. 
Again, they built (Roman) churches without my permission and promised 
the people they would not have to pay taxes to them. They made them 
rebels, but I sent one of my chiefs to levy taxes, yet they refused to pay. 
When the chief, whom I had sent with proper orders, set fire to the houses 
of those rebels, he burnt theirs (i.e. the Catholics’) at the same time. 

Now please look at the story of those Catholics, how they calumniate 
my name. And the man who has done all this to me is Munzinger Bey ; 
he threatened to bring the Turks and to have me killed. Now just look at 
my discomfiture ! 

Again, when I sent a letter to you about the evil-doing of those 
Catholics, Munzinger Bey intercepted it at Massawa and threw it into the 
sea. The reason why I am writing to you is because I trust you; now do 
not be vexed thinking this too long ! 

Written on the 8th day of Nähase 1864 (Ethiopian era) at Adwa. 

(41) ANE = ht :. 
(42) £ao-r = Ret :. 
(43) 46% for 4 he : due to Tha influence ? 
(date) The 4 of 1864 has been omitted in error. 


To The Eight Honourable 
The Ear! Granville K.G. 
From Yourness, 
King of Kings of Ethiopia, and all its dependencies. 

How are you in health ? I thank God that I am in good health with all my 
people. I thank God I have received your letter and read it, and I was very 
happy, and I received the letter from Her Majesty, Queen Victoria with ten 
boxes of very good presents, and I was very very happy, which you sent with 
your servant Captain Prideaux from Aden to Massowah, and he sent me word 
that there was another box left at Aden, and that he would send it. I was not 
very sorry that my Envoys did not go to England-because I know Ishmail Pasha 
was my enemy, but I have never done any fault against him, but he did not 
like for me to be friends with the English Government, for it was he that 
prevented my Envoys going to England. 

Now hear what I am going to tell you, for I know you are my friend, and 
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judge for me. In my kingdom there is a province called Azobo Galla, one of 
my Chiefs rebelled against me, and I went to subdue him, and by the power of 
God I have conquered him and lulled him, and while I was away on this 
expedition, Ishmail Pasha sent troops in my country and took it, he would like 
that I should become a Mahometan, and my people to be sold as slaves, now 
judge these things for me, because I know you are my friend, if Ishmail Pasha 
is my friend or my enemy. With your letter, I have sent a letter to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, these letters I have sent by one of your countrymen, General 
Kirkham ; he has been with me three years and six months, and I trust him. 
I pray you to hear all that he will tell you; all about Ishmail Pasha’s works 
against me— And now again, I have another thing to explain to you: that there 
was ₪ picture called Qurata Rezoo which is a picture of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and was found with many books at Magdala by the English, this 
picture King Theodorus took from Gondar to Magdala, and it is now in 
England ; all round the picture is gold, and the midst of it coloured again there 
is a book called Kivera Negust, which contains the law of the whole of 
Ethiopia, and the names of Shums (Chiefs) Churches, and Provinces are in this 
book, I pray you will find out who has got this book, and send it to me, for in 
my country, my people will not obey my orders without it—I have also written 
to the Queen about this. 

I have appointed Mr. Henry Samuel King of London, my Consul and 
Agent—Mr. King wrote me a letter telling me that without a letter under my 
own hand and seal, you would not receive him, now I have appointed him to 
do all my business with you, and all my orders that I may send him. I pray 
you will receive him. I have sent him my seal under my own hand. Amen. 

Translated by the King’s interpreter to General J. C. Kirkham by order of 
Yourness King of Kings of Ethiopia at Adwa on the tenth day of August 1872. 


Notes on the letter to Lord Granville 

(2) Grandville in Amharic ! 

Mig :, i.e. ‘although I know you only by reputation’. Kirkham’s 
rendering ‘ in health ' would be based on a reading Nm :. 

(4) nz? : non-polite form for an expected (Stee, 

(5) r4üAv-:. In many nineteenth-century documents the simple perfect 
appears where now the compound form would be used. 

nátob and nägut should be transposed here. 

(5-6) A747 : ‘as to the one’. 

(6) ANS : AAW : Anu 5, a highly idiosyncratic’ spelling ! 

(11) ff. Kirkham rendering highly inaccurate: there is nothing about 
* killing’ m the Amharic text, nor about Isma‘il wanting Yohannes ‘ to 
become a Muslim and his people to be sold as slaves’. 

(14) head to read naAcaP =. 

(17) mp FAA for 4P9?mhA : is a mistake of a type we have not previously 
encountered. The Kirkham rendering of 1. 17 is wrong; it should be 
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‘he knows everything ; may you ask him about everything and whether 
my word is a lie’. 

(18) Ave? : read AAP :. 

(20) maz: : of King Theodore ! compared with whge-: in |. 31 of the letter 
to the Queen. 

(25-27) PAVIA! (it : a7 : is the subject of hA” :. 

(30) The Kirkham rendering finishes in 1. 30. For a translation see our rendering 
from 1. 38 of the letter to the Queen which is here virtually identical. 

(30-31) Axx: +, the first letter is illegible. 

(33) The last letter in this line is *7. 

(44) Read aera :. 

(48) msgs-r : to read ager :. 


EMPEROR MENELIK’S PHONOGRAPH MESSAGE 
TO QUEEN VICTORIA! 


By Asranam DEMoz 


In 1898 Queen Victoria sent a recording of her voice to the Emperor Menelik 
of Ethiopia and his Queen, Itege Taitu, together with some phonograph 
apparatus. The following year Menelik and Taitu returned the compliment by 
making recordings of their voices and sending them to Queen Victoria. The 
latter recordings have been preserved in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle,” 
but Queen Victoria’s recording was later destroyed on her instructions. The 
text of her message has, however, been preserved and is reproduced here. 
The message was dated Osborne, 8 August 1898 : 

‘I, Victoria, Queen of England, hope your Majesty is in good health. 

I thank you for the kind reception which you have given to my Envoys, 

Mr. Rodd? and Mr. Harrington. I wish your Majesty and the Empress 

Taitou all prosperity and success, and I hope that the friendship between 

our two Empires will constantly increase ’.5 

The Emperor and the Queen seem to have been very impressed by the 
recorded message, if we are to judge from an account given in a letter from 
Harrington to the Marquis of Salisbury, dated Addis Ababa, 5 November 1898. 
Harrington describes how the recording was first submitted to M. Ilg, the 
Emperor’s Swiss adviser, who examined the enclosed credentials attesting that 
it was a recording of Queen Victoria’s voice. Harrington then tested it and 
delivered it to Emperor Menelik : 

‘The message was received with ceremony by the King, and after it was 

delivered, an artillery salute was fired, the King standing to show his 

respect for the honour paid him. 

The King heard the message several times, and expressed his thanks for 
the honour paid him by her Majesty, more especially because, having tried 
speaking into a phonograph himself, he thoroughly realised the trouble that 
her Majesty must have taken in sending the message. He said that, hearing 


1 The author wishes to acknowledge, gratefully, the gracious permission of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II to play the phonograph cylinders and to publish the messages contained 
in them. 

2 The recordings were brought to my attention by Professor E. Ullendorff to whom I am 
most grateful. [Acknowledgements and thanks are due to Mr. Robert Mackworth- Young, 
M.V.O., Her Majesty’s Librarian, who wrote to me about these cylinders in March 1967 and has 
since been most helpful in all the arrangements leading eventually to the publication of this 
article. Edward Ullendorff.] 

3 Mr. Rennell Rodd was the leader of the mission that negotiated a treaty between Ethiopia 
and Britain in 1897. See H. G. Marcus, ‘ The Rodd mission of 1897’, Journal of Ethiopian 
Studies, 11, 2, 1965, and E. Ullendorff, ‘ The 1897 treaty between Great Britain and Ethiopia ', 
Rassegna di Studi Etiopict, XXII, 1966, 116-34. 

4 Lt.-Col. John Lane Harrington, previously consular officer at Zeila, was appointed in 
November 1897 to be the British Agent in Ethiopia (cf. E. Ullendorff, * The Anglo-Ethiopian 
Treaty of 1902’, BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1967, 641-54.) 

5 From Letters of Queen Victoria. Third series, 1886-1901, 111, London, 1932, 263. 
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her Majesty’s voice, he felt as if they were face to face, and he said that, 

should he ever go to Europe, his first business would be to see her Majesty 

in person. 

I then left the phonograph to allow His Majesty to have the message 
repeated to Queen Taitou. M. Ilg informed me that Queen Taitou recognised 
her own name in the message, and said, “‘ She says my name.” Queen Taitou 
asked if she could have a life of the Queen. I was also informed that the 
King took the opportunity of again listening to her Majesty’s message 
several times, and expressed his surprise that her Majesty’s voice at her age 
should be so firm and distinct. 

The cylinder was then returned to me and immediately broken into 
pieces as promised. Owing to the fact that the disc of the recording stylus 
was unfortunately broken en route, I was unable to accept King Menelik’s 
return message for her Majesty, but he has promised to speak a message 
as soon as I receive a new recorder, which has been written for '.9 
The phonograph itself must also have been of considerable interest to 

Menelik, as he had an abiding concern with the achievements of Western 
technology in general. When, in 1907, the Englishman Bede Bentley brought 
the first motor car ever to come to Addis Ababa, Menelik talked to him ‘ for | 
nearly two hours about cars, traction engines, railways, guns and phonographs ’ 
and the Empress asked Bentley ‘ to repair her home cinema apparatus ’.? 

The new recorder which had been sent for finally arrived, and Menelik and 
Taitu were thus able to record their messages and to send them to the Queen. 
Unfortunately, neither an English translation of these recordings nor the 
Amharic original text, if it ever existed, is now available. It has, therefore, been 
necessary for me to establish first an Amharic text by listening to these 
recordings and then to make an English translation on that basis. 

The quality of the recordings is undoubtedly quite poor by present standards 
but rather impressive when one considers that recording technology was at 
that time still in its early infancy. Many repeated hearings, both of the 
original cylinder and of a tape recording made from it, were required before 
satisfactory texts of Menelik’s and Taitu’s messages could 066 $ 
Even then two words remained unidentified in Taitu’s message. 

Nevertheless, even from a recording of this quality it was not difficult to 

6 ibid., 310-11. 

* T. R. Nicholson, A toy for the Lion, London, 1965, 121. 

® Although the first crude recording machine was constructed by Thomas A. Edison as early 
as 1877, it was not until 1888 that an improved phonograph, suitable for production on a com- 
mercial basis, was first exhibited. The improvement included, among other things, the use of 
wax on the recording surface of the cylinder rather than tinfoil as previously (see V. K. Chew, 
Talking machines, London, HMSO, 1967). 

? The cylinders had to be played at the Science Museum in London on one of the instruments 
in their unique and extensive collection. My sincere thanks are due to Mr. V. K. Chew of the 
Science Museum for his indispensable help in making it possible for me to hear the recordings 
played many times over. [The quality of the recordings is such that at times I found it hard to 


establish even the identity of the language. Dr. Abraham Demoz deserves much credit for his 
acumen and perseverance. Edward Ullendorff.] 
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determine that Emperor Menelik had a strong resonant voice. His pronunciation 
does not show any significant variation from that of a modern Amharic speaker 
of comparable background. Itege Taitu had a pleasant voice and a cultivated 
manner of speech. They both seemed to be reading from written texts rather 
than speaking extempore. 

Menelik’s message contains a reference to the problem of the town of 
Matamma on the Ethiopia-Sudan frontier which at that time was in dispute.!9 
The two messages also present some items of linguistic interest which will be 
referred to below. 

_ The Queen's reception of these two messages is recorded in an entry in her 
journal dated Osborne, 18 August 1899. Her reaction to them was curt and 
somewhat ungenerous, especially when compared to the elaborate and very 
favourable reception that Emperor Menelik gave to her message : 

‘Captain Harrington, my agent in Abyssinia, brought a phonograph message 

from the Emperor Menelek and the Empress Taitou, which I listened to, 

and the translation of which was read to me. It was very curious 1 
We must of course consider the possibility that a poor translation could have 
helped to render the messages ‘ very curious’ to Her Majesty’s ears apart from 
some lack of comprehension owing to cultural differences.!? 


10 See H. G. Marcus, ‘ Ethio-British negotiations concerning the western border with Sudan, 
1896-1902 °, Journal of African History, re, 1, 1963, 81-94; E. Ullendorff, BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1967. 

11 Leiters of Queen Victoria. Third series, 111, 394. 

12 [Dr. Abraham Demoz does not, perhaps, make full allowances for the flavour of the term 
‘ curious ° in the Queen's vocabulary which appears to have connoted a mixture of ‘ interest” 
and ‘ strangeness’. Edward Ullendorff.] 
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I 

^t 9779 PLAN Yew VIP HATERS 
559 ANNA 9073 NECE rhb GRINCH 
KHN RHUN TIPS 0922 AAP OAS BWNPAT 
540 U: :: 

Nam te ovS EE AEA LPN FAL 
PH SPIE ALCA gnnl ar^ FRE 
amin ישוש‎ hin on Lh 90000.5 

HFG AIDE hA mann AED 
IHN AC gmhMP: ACHP 00906 m< A 
ane thames GL ATHAN AC LAPP: 

KHN annh 950 6‏ 395 ה 
Ur amit Y699%3% DTC c ACHP 1‏ 
og CH BIC AADATAU: NAF FSFE La‏ 
AUS‏ 7600%ו AdtH+U NAb Bh bha Ne‏ 
FWY NUS AIZONA+ =‏ 224 

2955 90090 1C 9% HAR FELIS 
Nh 900: ng" NAS YNCF nau Noho ¢ 
PEN סנה‎ Haag? ALIPAC PUY nro) 
(817h7H 039% 190707 ACHP OLEGA 
Ne rhe bns 

059% 98792680 AIC nhhgov n 
FEC MEERE 04006.0 9091 Ne 090% 
AHN «nc 090901 96000 =: 
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II 

&% HEL NLE 0091 HaTP&Y ^h 
£4 enat “AFF mcg? 208 Tan 12 
Pr... 6אההחרת‎ MT LTD PH KAAU : ₪5 
Sarg. BLAAT* hch pn AMIA ישוש‎ Ax 
אה‎ Zit QU AUD gig» FS 7% 
awy Fe hnthnnc 099928 those Ache 
MSS 62% AIAANALC שיד ות‎ -hhh 


nme NH Hop"? nha‏ ₪6 הפס 
יו SCP‏ 


I 


I, Menelik II, king of kings of Ethiopia, say to our very honoured 13 friend 
Victoria, Queen of the great English people, * May the Saviour of the World 
give you health ! ' 

When the very beautiful and excellent phonograph (recording) of the 
Queen reached me 15 by the hands of Monsieur Harrington and when I heard 
the voice of Your Majesty !5 (as if) you were beside me, I listened with 
great pleasure. 

May God thank 17 you for your good wishes for us and for my kingdom. 
May God give you long life and health and give your people peace and repose. 

I have spoken with M. Harrington concerning all issues between both our 
peoples. When he told me that he was now returning to England, I said to him 
that I would be pleased if he could settle all our affairs before coming back. 
And now, may the Queen receive him well. 


13 In current Amharic a monarch would not be referred to by the term git, but rather by 
AAPL) 

14 There is a clear hesitation in Menelik’s reading at this point. He says: PA77A.1 : 
avn : (hesitation) AHN : 7723r s. He was obviously misreading his text 
because the phrase as it stands does not make sense. Could the text have read QA79A.1 = 
AWN s FAP : Fr gt :? If so, the translation would be ‘... Victoria, Empress of the 
English people’. In some other documents (see, for instance, Ullendorf, RSE, xx11, 1966, 127) 
the Queen is referred to as PAFA.NS : 00:72 : FIT © UTEP : Cro)" DT : 
"eent, = It is possible that the reading in the present text could have been similar to this. 

15 The form used nowadays in such a context would be A.C rather than A LCHAY z. 

16 lit. ‘ of the honoured Queen ’. 

1? The use of the word Por FF from Ary ‘ to praise’, ‘to thank’ here is peculiar. 
One would have expected BAT? or LATAY from ñm ‘to give’, ‘to reward ° in accordance 
with commonly accepted Amharic usage. [See, however, Guidi, Vocabolario amarico, col. 77. E. U.] 
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Furthermore, we have told M. Harrington about Matamma, how our great 
king 18 and many of our compatriots died there for their religious zeal.!? 
I have hopes that you will help us in having the English government recognize 
this city for us 20 

May God help us that Ethiopia and England may remain in peace and 
friendship. Having said this, I extend my greetings of respect to your 
great people. 

II 


I, Itege Taitu, Light of Ethiopia,?! say to 55 the very honoured Queen 
Victoria, the great Queen of the English... 5127 God give you health. 
Your phonograph has reached me. With great pleasure I listened to you (as if) 
you were beside me. And now, since God has willed to bring my voice to the 
ear of the honoured Queen, I declare ?*... that God give you health and 
long life. 

May God keep you many years in good health. 


18 Emperor Yohannes IV (1872-89) who fell fighting the dervishes at the battle of Matamma. 

19 AAU. the word here translated as ‘ zeal’, would nowadays rarely, if ever, be used in this 
sense but in the meaning of ‘ spite °, ‘ stubbornness ’. 

20 Harrington confirms this. He states that Menelik said to him * I merely ask your govern- 
ment, for friendship’s sake, to let me have Matamma, on account of the Christians there. 
King John was killed there, and the blood of many of my people has been spilt there, and it is 
for these reasons we wish to have it’ (from FO 403/284, Harrington to Cromer, 26 May 1899, 
as quoted in H. G. Marcus, JAH, rv, 1, 1963, 90). 

21 ,(1C77 : HAT 1A: Light of Ethiopia’ is the legend on Taitu’s seal. See Guebre 
Sellassie’s Chronique du regne de Menelik II, Paris, 1930, 1, 273. 

22 In the phrase AA 4*7) : @h(1<- : the position of the A- is certainly unusual. The normal 
order is A”) : ANN- : as in Menelik's message above. 

23 I have been unable to identify from the recording the word between 772°, : and 
ANAC. The context would seem to suggest 1247 2-7]- in which case, of course, the word 
before it would have to be emended to FRF :. 

24 The use of 0 ANPA ° 1 declare’ or * I notify ' here is rather odd. One would expect 
in such a context a word like Aae Ag- ‘I wish’. There is another unidentifiable word here, 
but the context does not give much help. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S PHONOGRAPH MESSAGE TO THE 
EMPEROR MENELIK OF ETHIOPIA 


In BSOAS, xxxxr, 2, 1969, my friend and colleague, Dr. Abraham Demoz 
of the Haile Sellassie I University, Addis Ababa, published the Amharic text 
of a phonograph message which the Emperor Menelik II (1889-1913) and the 
Empress Taitu sent to Queen Victoria. 

I recently found among my papers copies of minutes, written in 1898 at the 
Foreign Office,’ which refer to the antecedents of the phonograph message 
despatched by Queen Victoria to Ethiopia.2 These minutes make an interesting 
tailpiece to the 1969 article by Dr. Abraham Demoz. They read as follows: 


Shall I send this request of Harrington 3 to Bigge—4 

I do not much like the idea. 

The voice produced by a phonograph is rather nasal and ‘ squawky ° 5— 
a travesby of the original. 

I should have thought it better to ask the Prince of Wales if anyone. 

Menelek does not I think understand any European language. 


T.H.S.* 
July 28 1898 


It is à point for settlement by the distinguished persons themselves. 
S7 


The Queen will speak into the Phonograph for Menelek but wants to know 
what she is to say. 

Politically there are only two things we want to say :— Jibuti is a beastly 
place, you had much better have your railway made from Zeila. 

My troops are going up the Nile. Tell your people to keep out of the way or 
I will have them knocked into a cocked hat. We will settle about frontiers 
afterwards.’ 


Crown copyright material is quoted by kind permission of the Controller of HMSO. The‏ ג 
location of the originals of these minutes has not yet been traced (I am grateful to the officers of‏ 
the Public Record Office).‏ 

2 The text of that message appears in BSOAS, loc. cit., p. 251. 

3 Lt.-Col. John Lane Harrington was appointed British Agent in Ethiopia in 1897 (see 
BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1967, 641-54). 

4 Sir Arthur Bigge who, in 1895, had succeeded Sir Henry Ponsonby as Queen Victoria's private 
secretary. 

5 This is no doubt the reason why the Queen had given express instructions for the cylinder 
bearing her message to be destroyed soon after her voice had been played several times to the 
Ethiopian Imperial couple. 

* Sir Thomas 11. Sanderson, then Permanent Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign Office 
(ef. G. N. Sanderson, England, Europe and the Upper Nile, Edinburgh, 1965, 230 ef passim). 

7 The third Marquis of Salisbury, Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. 
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But these are not well suited for a phonographic message. I submit a draft of 


banalities. 
T.H.S. 


Aug 1 1898 


I think your proposed formula will do admirably. If H.M. desires to add 
sentiment or admonition, she will do it better than we can. 


S 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


ANIMISTIC EXPRESSIONS AND SOME OTHER ASPECTS 
OF DIRECT SPEECH IN AMHARIC 


An important facet of the syntactical pattern of the modern Semitic 
Ethiopian languages, and of Amharic in particular, is the widespread use of 
direct speech for modes of expression for which European languages would 
employ a wide range of subordinate clauses. I have referred to this 
phenomenon on pp. 7-10 of my Challenge of Amharic and have given 
a few examples of extreme syntactical complexity arising from the interlocking 
subordination of several elements of direct speech. There seems to be little 
doubt that to speakers of western European languages left-branching struc- 
tures (of the kind which Amharic or Turkish so amply possess) present consid- 
erable difficulties, mainly probably because recursion to the left (in Chom- 
skyan terminology) increases the amount of space taken up in the short-term 
memory during the processing of the sentence (n. 

In the present paper I am not particularly concerned with the correlation 
between direct speech in Amharic and the various modes of subordination 
that might be employed in European languages, such as: 


h(,J-T7 ADAP MAT : MAT. + AT: £O 


“Do not-be disgusted saying: ‘ Muslims have entered our houses’ " which 
appears in Täsfa Sollase's French translation (3 as: ...‘‘ ne soyez pas irrités 
si des musulmans entrent dans vos maisons ". Nor am 1 at present anxious to 
investigate the provenance of this tendency towards direct speech in Amharic. 
Praetorius (Tigrinasprache, p. 325) has found this phenomenon to be wide- 
spread in Galla, and it also exists in other Cushitic languages, but I must 
leave a detailed comparative assessment to those better qualified in the 
Cushitic domain than I can claim to be. It ought, however, to be borne in 
mind that in rudimentary form it already existed in Ge'ez and continues in 
Tigrinya ‘4, though nowhere on the scale attested for Amharic. 


(1) Cf. JOHN Lyons, Chomsky (Fontana Modern Masters), 1970, pp. 90-2. 

(2) GABRA SELLASE, farikä zämän zàDagmawi Manilek, Addis Ababa 1966-7, p. 69 : 27. 
(3) In DE CoPPET's, Chronique du Règne de Ménélik II, vol. I, p.122. 

(4) Cf. PRAETORIUS, ZZgriüasprache, Š 211. 
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Of course, I am not concerned here with the ubiquitous type of 
“ descriptive verbs", composites with a/ä, so common in Amharic and 
dealt with by M. Cohen in his Traité (pp. 262 ff.) and Nouvelles Etudes (pp. . 
286 ff.) ‘5. A recent example of this kind is... 9A: mn: mi: APA: 
TAA : AA: יכ היוה‎ : “the dog followed behind her zw a trot”, lit. 
“while it said: ‘trot, trot’, (in the Amharic translation of Chekhov's 
NAD-AP : Aav( A, Moscow 1969, p. 168). 

An amusing special case of “ illogicality " is encountered in expressions 
such as: dëtt, : (€ : Al $ : “Let me pretend saying: ‘I am dead’” 
(Eadie, Amharic Reader, p. 11); or -Fàg : phe + AAN: “he thought 
saying: ‘I have died ' " (© (Afevork, L200 walläd tarik, 18 : 25) ‘7. 

What I mainly wish to present in this paper is a small collection of 
representative examples of ‘ animistic’ or ' anthropomorphic’ expressions in 
Amharic, of the type AJ: 7" : AA: “the meat said: ‘I will not 
cook '" or LP: RANE : AA: “ the door said: ‘ I will not be opened ' "'. 
I owe a large debt of gratitude to Professor H. J. Polotsky who put his superb 
collection of examples at my disposal, though naturally he shares in none of 
the faults of presentation to which I may have subjected his material. 

It will be obvious without labouring the point that there is a consid- 
erable difference in feeling and consciousness between stereotype expressions 
like "תת‎ : AA: or 9? : AA: and live creations in which the element of 
personification can be clearly perceived such as 9378. ... AATU: ה‎ 
Am-: "the road said to him: ‘I shall not’ advance for you’” (9, i.e, 
the road never seemed to come to an end. In the latter instance the animistic 
expression is an original, special creation and is, in its literary character, 
felt to be such—in contrast to such hackneyed phrases as Afl.: ANA: or 
NE: : Ah: where the original connotation is totally lost. 

Personification is, of course, a well known phenomenon in many 
Indo-European or Semitic languages, but I would aver that in Amharic, 
particularly through the use of 0/0, it assumes much more startling propor- 
tions. In a sentence like “le vent soufflait et la neige blanchissait les 
toits ’’ (9, the ‘snow’ is personified, while the ‘wind’ has ceased to be. 


H 


(5) Se» also AFEVORK, Verbo amarico, pp. 97 ff; and’ BSOAS VII (1934) pp. 573-6, 
where A. Waley and C. H. Armbruster discuss this phenomenon in Chinese and several 
African languages. The references to comparative material (p. 576) will be found useful by 
those who wish to pursue the general African character of this phrase. 

In describing animism in Nubian, Armbruster speaks of the use to which the two 
verbs tor “to say" are put as “ a salient and constantly recurring characteristic of the 
language ”. . 

(6) I realize, of course, that in this particular context it is a question rather than a 
statement. 

(7) See also ... TTT : PEP ... NAF: Zip: “when she said: ‘I am already 
dead’... (Chron. of King Theodore, ed. Littmann, 31 5:25). 

(8) AFEVORK, 2260 willdd tarik, 15: 19-20; see also GUIDI, Supplemento, col. 231. 

(9) C. BALLY, Traité de stylistique francaise, 11, 154; I owe this reference to Professor 
Polotsky. 
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When I say “ die Tür wo//fe sich nicht öffnen lassen ", ] am not conscious of 
any animistic element, but in stating that “ my car is very thirsty ", i.e. 
it consumes a lot of fuel, I am still aware of that element. In Jonah 1 : 4 we 
read האניה חשבה להשבר‎ “the ship threatened to break up”, i.e. literally 
“vigorously thought " of breaking up. I do not know how this phrase struck 
the Hebrew speaker of Jonah's time, but as this is the only attested case 
in the O.T. of 486 being used of an inanimate thing, one might suppose that 
the daring nature of this expression was still felt. 

It appears to be an innate characteristic of man “ de se retrouver dans 
ce qui n'est pas lui " 110), He endows objects with the same personality and the 
same will which he himself possesses. It is that animistic conception of 
nature and that instinct of personification which have created, and continue 
to create, metaphors of the kind “the gate refused to open”, “le soleil se 
lève ", or “silent leges inter arma ". In literature and poctry in particular, 
rather than in scientific writing, are reflected those ancestral modes of 
thinking which invest the external world with the characteristics and foibles 
of man |), And equally, we must not be surprised at encountering those 
animistic phrases in Afáwarq and Heruy much more frequently than in 
contemporary newspapers or textbooks of geography. , 

I now turn to some illustrative material: 


OG) ... PRET: ATE! AA 027r 0- : fhe? mee ES 
“and they are not contented with the country that they already possess ” 
(Gë, p. 137, last line), literally: “ the country which they already possess 


וננ 


saying: ‘I am not enough for them ' ". 


(2 RP : 0-2 MAP : £u) : aua : 
hADZOP : AAD: s milch: ... 
AADOPU : hàm- s US literally: ‘ whether shallow or deep the water 
said to him: ‘I am not known’; the ford... said to him: ‘I am not 
known to you’, ie. the depth of the water and the best place for 
crossing it were unknown to him. 


(3) 39.4. AAN : FLA : €P “ where the forest was impenetrable’, or lit- 
erally: “ when the forest said: ‘I will not let pass’ ”. 


(4) APL: Dod r hI, TAAT : (15) 


“the wood is too difficult for cutting ”, lit. ' the wood refuses to be cut”. 


(xo) BALLY, op. cit., I, § 196. 

f11) See O. 'JESPERSEN, Philosophy of Grammar (1948 ed), pp. 236 ff. Cf. also 
S. ULLMANN, Semantics (1962), pp. 36 ff. 

(12) In a letter by the Emperor Yohannes to Queen Victoria, in « BSOAS », 1969/1, 
plate I, line 23. Note that AC is construed here unusually—as a masc. 

(13) AFEVORK, Ladd walldd tarik, 20 : 13-15. 

(14) ID., Dagmaut Manila 34 : 4. 

(15) ISENBERG, Dictionary of the Amharic Language, p. 115. 
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In these last four examples personification is applied to natural phenomena, 
such as country, water, ford, forest, and wood; and to this category one might 


add the previously cited (5) go 714. : AAT4-U : AAW: : 116) 
The following instances are concerned with animals: 


(0 Par: NECUT : Chémd : ANA: ... 
ANAT : ATD- : CPLA : PAAD = Gp 
“that lion, created by his own fear, seemed to him to be undecided ”, 
lit. to be saying: “ shall I do it or shall I leave it? ". 


(7) AWE: ... RATAN : AAT: (18) 


“the cow said: ‘I will not be milked’. 


The following example may, perhaps, most suitably be placed at this 
point: 


(8 HAP : WF! Shi... ALIP : RAFE: AA 109 


“the elephants footprint said: ‘I shall not be visible to your eye’”’. 


There are quite a few instances where ‘truth’ is personified: 


)9( 974.8 AO-rT : AA ןק‎ TG. : AA: | 


“the matter said: ‘I do not seem truth to them’ ”. 


(10) AO-T- : יהת‎ DAU : AA” : :ול‎ e 0D 


“ Truth said to me: ‘I do not seem likely to you’ ”’. 


I now turn to some random examples which defy ready classification: 


(1) Be 6.7ה₪‎ + 03 + AA mde : AA : 0? 


“Quella fiamma sola non vuole spegnersi ”, lit. “that light alone said: 
“I will not be extinguished ' ". 


(12) hile AA Z. AWLP © APA + 


“as worry has said to me: ‘I shall not allow other work to be done’”’... 


While the examples hitherto adduced originate predominantly from an 
earlier period of Amharic, personifications of this type can also be found in 


(16) See p. 268 above. 

(17) AFEVORK, Labb walläd tarik, 16 : 24-6. 

(18) ISENBERG, loc. cit., 

(19) AFEVORK, Grammatica, 277 : 15. 

(20) AFEVORK, Dagmawi Manilak, 11:24; see also the very similar phrase in 02. 
33 : 4-5. 

(21) AFEVORK, Grammalica, 250 10. 

(22) O2. cit., 1 17. 

(23) From a letter, dated 1943, in Professor Polotsky's possession. 
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contemporary Amharic. It is, however, my impression that direct speech 
of this kind nowadays occurs at a somewhat diminishing rate. 


(13) pyi: : ir] Ai, : .... 


REALS 04 

“ when she loosens her girdle, does it not say to her: ‘ scratch it! ' "? 
(4) ות + ירה‎ EAT + ASTA + 5) 

“my laziness told me ‘I shall not write to him’ ”... (yet my heart 


really wanted to write). 


)15( MIT PET c ZLAR : mz: 
hal? : nAAFo- : (H.U : ה :שח‎ : 
NEY : Gu: ... CTPA : MF: nCh'il: : 
mé, s (26) 
“ [Their Majesties], feeling that the spiritual work they had under- 
taken in their country was insufficient, built this beautiful church here 
in the Jordan desert "—it. "the spiritual work saying to them: ‘I 
am not sufficient’ ". 


(16) ACS. AA neg" : AAA: .... OF! 
mim. : $g. s 0D 
“ Because the cold would not let him remain, he went to bed "—lit. 
“ because the cold said: ‘I will not let (you) stay ' "... 

In the great majority of these examples it cannot possibly be claimed 
that they occur in contexts that possess a strongly literary flavour (28). In exx. 
I, IO, II, 12, 14, 15 there is certainly no question of any such elevated connota- 
tion. 

In nearly all examples (with the possible exception of 6 and 13) the 
direct speech clause is negative: AA(3"FO- :, RATP :, AANIC:, A 
AAPP :, etc. And, in the nature of this construction, we usually find the 
first person singular (again with the exception of No. 13 where we have the 
imperative). 

While this is the obvious and regular pattern of these animistic phrases, 
there appear to be some intermediate stages between this conscious device of 
personification of inanimate objects and the routine type of descriptive verb 


(24) Mangastu Lamma, PAF: IAF: 40:19-20; date 1963. 

(25) From a letter, dated 1970, to E.U. 

(26) Horuy, 0.07% : NIAT : A : gegen: (1934), 13. 1 owe this reference to 
Professor Polotsky. 

(27) CHEKHOV, og. cit., 49:3. There is, of course, no question here of any relevant 
influence by the original. The entire translation is, incidentally, free and largely ad sensum. 

(28) In poetry it is not difficult to find quite a few such animistic phrases, since 
poetry thrives on such locutions, e. g. 
(162) NATE : NPC: ... AC ANEC: ANE... 

(Màngostu Lämma, Q7*P g? : NY p. 17) " the sky-ship said: “let me fly, let me fly”. 
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which is totally devoid of any feeling for the original semantic contents. In 
this “ intermediate ” form the external characteristics, which have just been 
noted, are absent. 


(17) FEP : Nicer : NAT: hls 
“the king ordered her to be shot ",—it. “the king said: ‘speak to 
her with the rifle’ ”. 
Locutions of this kind seem perfectly possible in European languages as 
well; in fact, a phrase such as “let the arms speak now”! seems to go 
even somewhat further. 


(18) PANAT : ANA! NERS : 0-5 : MET: 
PÉDA : AMT: A? nE aC) = 3° 
“the clothes he wore do not permit one to say that water has ever 
touched them”. ay PA : in this special sense has been largely emptied 
of its original meaning, but, I would guess, to a somewhat lesser 

extent than is the case with the routine compounds of a/4. 

* 
* * 

Finally, I would like to turn to another aspect of direct speech which is of 
some complexity and interest, though in no way related to the question of 
animistic expressions. 

In a letter from Aláqa Tayyä to the late Professor E. Mittwoch roi, 
I encountered the sentence 


(19) AI + "o : NAFNA : £07 : AC: nA + 

NAD- © NPIS APPT trn = 

“when we litigated about the ownership of land, he (Dejatch Mäshäsha) 
rose up against me in jealousy and envy bent upon 3? robbing me 
of my father's land ". One of the principal sources of complexity 
here is the suppression of the apodosis in the kalgämmahu clause: “ He 
(Dej. Mäshäsha) saying of my (i.e. Aláqa Tayyä’s) father's land: ‘if I 
do not rob...'". The elliptical apodosis must be imagined as 
something like ‘ I'll be damned ”. 


Another case (33) of this conditional clause aposiopesis occurs in Täklä 
Sadaq Mákworiya's ké-fa‘ot... p. 76, apropos of Joseph and Potiphar's wife: 


(20) pue (TAA : LFeo-: ne 1€ : A20 : 2h: AR ncm + 


(29) Chron. of King Theodore, ed. Littmann, 31 : 27. 

(30) HAYLA IYASUS FEQADU, é-angedth wädih adára andayaddiggém (1961), 133 : 12-13. 

(31) To be published in « BSOAS * 1972/2. See in particular the postscript to letrer (13). 

(32) For further details see the postscript referred to in the previous footnote. In that 
context I am also dealing with the problem (irrelevant here) of the two first person suffixes 
(enti -- nA pay) referring to different people. 

(33) Owed—as so much else—to H. J. Polotsky. 
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Poqo- : 62-0 : ATP NT : 

ANAF: PACA! ל‎ + na ANSTO. = 
“ Afterwards, when the good master returned from the journey, she (Potiphar's 
wife) showed him saying: ‘that Hebrew whom you brought into service 
fled leaving behind his clothes when I shouted at him as we were strug- 
gling, he being bent upon strangling me'" (lit. he saying: if I do not 
strangle you [I'll be damned]. 

Quite a few instances of this type occur in Ato Mängestu Lämma’s 
charming play PAF : INF : 62. 


(21) MFF? + AT: LAPT! ?יי הו‎ : ATA : 5? 
“We insist on choosing our husbands ourselves (lit. if we do not 
choose ourselves [we would be fools]). 


(22) m-TrU? + Dën, : AA: 59 
" He was determined to become my adopted son” (lit. if I do not suck 
your nipple[I’ll be damned]). 


(23) LIT: RAMEN : LA: (ae : jme ‘30 
“ He is the sort of man who insists on bringing the moon down ” (lit. 
if I do not bring the moon down...). 


I have come across only one instance of this precise type where the 
kal—perf.—balo clause has the second, instead of the first, person (38): 


(24) APES- : AADF : hi : WAQA + 09 
“She said to him: ‘I insist that you marry Bibita' " (lit. if you do 
not marry Bibita [I'll be very angry]). 


kal (or tal)—pf. 2nd pers.—4e/o clauses are generally of a causal charac- 
ter, and their syntactical assessment differs markedly from the cases 
hitherto discussed: 


(25) 97: PP : OP mtl : APRA : A75, : 
Cato: FAMED : Nhe : "L4, C 8m : 
OO, : eA = (49 
“I am writing what I know and remember, and there is no-one who 
can accuse me of having written what I do not know '"—it. 


(34) I am much obliged to my student, Mr. Simon Hopkins, to whose acumen I owe 
some further examples. 

(35) Op. cit., p. 67. 

(36) Op. cit., p. 83. 

(37) Op. cit., p. 103. 

(38) This example was also brought to my attention by Simon Hopkins. 

(39) Op. cit., p. 107. 

‘10) AFEVORK, Dagmawi Manilak, 9 (end). 
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“who can accuse me saying: ‘because you have not written what 
you do not know...’ ”, 


And a second example: 


(26) At: הו‎ 9.7 + nChTS + hv : Ne: Az : 
HZ, : hu-? : Aw} + Nhe Ah I FM. = (D 
“As he had asked Ato Zäwälde to be made godfather, he castigated 
him because he had not now made him godfather ” (lit. because you 
have not now made me godfather. . A 


It will be observed that in both these cases the direct speech element 
is an elliptical causal clause. Yet, while it is syntactically apocopated, it has 
its semantic complement in the main verb of the sentence, i.e. “ because 
you have not made me godfather, I castigate you ", or " because you have 
not written what you don’t know, no-one can accuse you”. 

No such expressly stated semantic complement can be detected in the 
elliptical conditional clauses previously adduced; here the protasis (“if I 
do not rob ” or “ if I do not strangle you ”, etc.) has neither a grammatical nor 
a notional apodosis within the sentence. The “ I'll be damned " apodosis is 
of a genuinely elliptical character but is nonetheless essential to an understan- 
ding of these complex phrases. 

While I have spent more time today on the presentation of the 
animistic direct speech phenomena, mainly on account of their curiosity 
value, there is no doubt that the elliptical clauses constitute a matter of 
vastly greater significance within the syntactical framework of Amharic. 
The function of these and other direct speech elements will require further elu- 
cidation as part of a deeper penetration into the rewarding complexities of 
Amharic syntax. 


(41) MCV3¢ : AAI : 25/7/34, 246 0. I owe this reference once more to the kindness 
of Professor Polotsky. 


P.S. An exceptionally beautiful example of an animistic expression has just come 
to my notice while reading the proofs of this article. It occurs in the autobiography of 
Emperor Haile Sellassie I entitled 


haywätenna yd-Ityoßya armajja, 


33:25. The passage in question sets out a letter which the nobles of Ethiopia sent, in 
1916, to Negus Mika’el about the antics of his son Lidj Iyasu: 


yä-ləjjannät sara masrataidw al-bäga baloaiidw “his carrying out childish works said 
to him: ‘I am not enough’ "; ie. Lidj Iyasu wanted to continue with his puerilia. 


RÄSSAHU VERSUS RASACCALLAHU* 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


When, some time ago, I met an Ethiopian friend whom I had not scen for a number 
of years, he noted with concern the disimprovement that had taken place in my 
Amharic. I ruefully conceded the justice of his reproof and added: bazu rdssahu; 
he at once corrected me and said: bazu rdsaccallahu. Having for long been interested 
in the use of the simple versus the compound “perfect” I immediately made a note 
of the conversation and its precise contextual framework. In.1964 I encountered the 
same friend once again, and to his reproach of the continucd worsening of my 
Amharic I proudly offered the rejoinder: bazu rásaccalláhu. “Oh no”, he said, “bozu 
rdssahu’’. I felt dejected and at my wits’ end, for the two conversations — separated 
by a couple of years—had been identical in every respect. I was tempted to dismiss 
any distinction between the two “‘tenses’’ or “aspects” (or whatever terminological 
quibble one might attach to it) as purely imaginary—as indced one of the latest 
Amharic grammatical works has done 

The following observations (offered to Marcel Cohen, the Nestor of Ethiopian 
Studies, in deference and regard) make no claim to solve this problem; they are 
intended to add some aspects to the available material, to survey the approach and 
methods hitherto pursued, and to eliminate some unprofitable and barren tracts. 
For the present, I am excluding the relevant usage in spoken Amharic (with which 
I hope to deal in a later paper) and confine myself to written sources. 

Ludolf, in his Grammatica Linguae Amharicae (1698), reveals no knowledge of the 
function of the compound perfect as such, although he is well acquainted with the 
compound prefix-conjugation. Among the verba impersonalia (p. 31) he lists forms 
like FTP Ps, Ar: "ich setze mich’, pg" a fc: (sic) ‘sie setzen sich’, etc.: Aliud 


* Note: Since this paper was submitted, in June 1965, G. Goldenberg’s The Amharic Tense-System 
(in Hebrew, Jerusalem, 1966) has appeared. His important observations can, unhappily, not be 
evaluated within the context of this article. 

1 “The Present Perfect in Amharic is virtually interchangeable with the Perfect; there is no signifi- 
cant difference in meaning, e.g. [hedo] ‘he went’ or ‘he has gone’, as well as [hedowal].‘he went" 
or ‘he has gone’’’ (Obolensky and others, Amharic Basic Course, Foreign Service Institute, Washing- 
ton 1964, p. 127). 
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verbum impersonale Gregorius quidem mihi descripsit, usum vero non docuit”, but 
Ludolf guesses that it must be some sort of reciprocal verb. 

Isenberg (Grammar of the Amharic Language, 1842) enumerates the forms of the 
compound perfect m 70-1) which he calls “second or augmented form of the con- 
structive mood" or “constructive aorist (present and perfect)”. He translates 
HNCPA: ‘he is oe honourable’, but in discussing the tenses of the Amharic 
verb, in the syntactical part of his book (pp. 174 -5), this form does not figure in his 
scheme at all, nor does it occur in his exercises (pp. 180 4). Even Ródiger, in his 
perceptive characterization of the Amharic language in the Hallesche Allgemeine 
Literaturzeitung for May 1842 (esp. cols. 108 9), could not recognize the function of 
nágroal, since his essay was based on Isenberg's material. 

An carly instance” of the compound perfect occurs in the Treaty of Friendship and 
Commerce concluded in 1841 between King Sahela Sellassie of Shoa and Queen 
Victoria.? The English version 
And whereas the conclusion of a treaty of perpetual Amity and Commerce betwixt 
Shoa and Great Britain which has already been desired by their respective Sovereigns 
would tend to the mutual advantage of both nations: And whereas tokens of amily 


and good will have been mutually exchanged between His Majesty of Shoa and 
Her Britannic Majesty . 


has been rendered into Amharic as 


NAPS : 00677 + TñhA : T ATC 089r 000777" KIRIT: 
:"ץח דש ,גאדת‎ PUATAI TCT AVAL EM PnP TWA הח ו‎ LAT 
PAT : LIPP ו‎ CMAP ו‎ 9508 14) £:9? 1 PPC : PANT "חי‎ 
AAP 12 1014424212927 3922 r TINA TANTPAG m! 


Practorius was the first to give a coherent account of the situation: he describes the 
purely morphological position on pp. 254-5 of his Amharische Sprache, while the 
usc of the simple and compound perfect is set out on pp. 362 and 36911. According 
to Practorius, the simple perfect serves primarily to indicate an action completed in 
the past, but it may also express a past action which persists into the present: thus 
Adt ihovT 10197 55 ‘how many years have we reigned?’ Praetorius explains 
(p. 362) that instcad of 22/511 wc might have found 39» A u. Yt would appear, 
thercfore, that hc considers the simple perfect an acceptable form both in completed 
and persisting or enduring action, whereas the compound perfect seems to be possible 
in the Jatter case only. 


3 Jt would be interesting to assemble carlier literary occurrences of these forms and to analyse 
their function. f 

3 Cf. Ullendorff and Beckingham, “The First Anglo-Ethiopian Treaty'' in Ethiopian Studies, JSS, 
Spring 1964, pp. 187- 99, 

4 The frequency with which the compound perfect is followed by causal - -- @ (especially in older 
texts) has already been pointed out by Praetorius, Amh. Spr., p. 370, and Gohen, Traité, pp. 187 8. 


& This example is taken from the COR hé, 1 FEN! HPA: oat 8 (Amh. Spr., p. 503, 52h). 
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Praetorius’ views on the form and function of the compound perfect deserve to be 
quoted in their original form: 


Das präsentische AA verbunden mit dem auf einen vergangenen Zustand deutenden 
tatw. Infinitiv, ergibt ein Perfektum welches hinsichtlich seiner Zusammensetzung 
ziemlich genau, hinsichtlich seiner Bedeutung aber ganz genav mit modernen romani- 
schen und germanischen Zeitformen wie io ho trovato, j'ai trouvé, ich habe gefunden 
übereinstimmt. Der zusammengesetzte tatwörtliche Infinitiv ist nicht schlechthin ein 
Präteritum, sondern ganz entsprechend seiner Zusammensetzung drückt er eine 
Beziehung der Gegenwart auf die Vergangenheit aus, und zwar die Dauer entweder. 
des vergangenen Zustandes selbst oder seiner Wirkungen bis in die Gegenwart hin- 
ein. (Amh. Spr., p. 369). 

This would imply a very neat distinction between the two tenses, but reality is some- 
what less clear-cut; and at times Praetorius experiences no little difficulty in ex- 
plaining away some recalcitrant examples: £231 AP 1% CharN Aı° “they have 
captured my son" (to which Praetorius adds: “und er befindet sich noch in Gefangen- 
schaft"). Much harder to justify is Eh: APTA Ar ‘you have given me a horse’ 
(to which Praetorius adds — rather feebly: “und Rückgabe oder Gegenleistung liegt 
mir ob’’), especially as Praetorius himself recognizes (p. 371) that in the same sense, 
the same situation, and in the same passage we also meet Am’11”% a 8. Even more 
difficult (at least in the terms of Praetorius’ reasoning) is 


N: שו רדפ‎ Hoes Nis ZION: 
Amd 16A :iA1£7] 11:620 AS n° 


*at the time of the Emperor ‘Amda S'oyon there was a great famine, for the Etchege 
Philip has (sic) cursed our country’. 

Despite Praetorius’ earlier confidence in a fairly neat division of function between 
the two forms, he is driven to the conclusion that the compound suffix-conjugation 
"für ein perfektisches Zeitverhältnis neu (my italics) eingetreten ist, das früher mur 
(my italics) durch das Perfektum ausdrückbar war’ (p. 371). I do not know a 
sufficient number of early Amharic texts to enable me to confirm Praetorius’ nur 
(though on purely impressionistic grounds he is likely to be right), but I have no 
doubt that the scope of the compound form has greatly expanded during the past 
century or two. While Praetorius thinks that the simple perfect can generally be 
employed instead of the compound one, he is emphatic that the latter 


darf natürlich nicht umgekehrt .... überall für das Perfektum eintretén; der zus. 
tatwörtl. Infinitiv [compound suffix-conjugation] ist absolut nicht das Tempus für 
die lebendig fortschreitende in keine Beziehung zur Gegenwart gebrachte historische 
Erzühlung (ibidem). 


* This example also derives from the work cited in footnote (5) — Praetorius, Amh. Spr., p. 369. 
7 This instance was taken by Praetorius from the (then still unpublished) Chronicle of King 
Theodore (= Littmann edition, p. 15, col. 2, lines 25 and 15, respectively). 

8 See note 7, above. : 

* From the work quoted in footnote 5 — Praetorius, op.cit., p. 370. 
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We shall see presently whether this assertion holds true for present-day literary 
Amharic. 


Guidi’ broadly confirms Praetorius’ analysis: 


il perfetto composto esprime generalmente una azione avvenuta in tempo passato, 
ma che dura ancora, o essa stessa o i suoi effetti (continuativo). 


Mondon Vidailhet!! cites instances (pp. 209-10) where the simple perfect ‘corre- 
sponds’ either to the French passé défini ou parfait (hb £t9hs14 HCY HR 
‘Atse Théodoros ravagea le pays’) or to the French passé indéfini (Nie: 
oom ‘un étranger est arrivé). Yet at the same time he finds (p. 215) that “le 
constructif composé ou aoriste répond assez exactement à noire passé indefini” 
(ANA: Ni: Te, pa: : ‘il a beaucoup parlé pendant qu'il mangeait’). It is not 
easy to discern any real distinction between the last two examples in the terms of 
Mondon's definition and rendering — and yet there appears to be a pregnant 
difference between them. 
G. J. Afevork!? (Afä Warq) arrives at the conclusion (pp. 101-2) that 


tanto il passato semplice che il passato composto (che nella maggior parte dei casi 
si sostituiscono a vicenda) hanno una impercettibile differenza di senso fra di loro; 
tale differenza, che non é del caso esaminare, risalterà dalla pratica continuata e dal 
senso del discorso. 


It is undoubtedly true that in a large nur.ber of cases the two tenses tend to be 
interchangeable, but it is precisely that subtle difference to which Afevork refers 
that seems to elude closer definition and which is the hub of the problem. It is easy 
to see why we have the simple perfect in 


22^7F 1:06 4T + dia R1: A E fni ZA pne: 


how: Ting (p. 116), but 07:79 : TPECEY MCN: 
(p. 117) could be equally well MCHA In עו‎ APY HTP : A7 H2 wT: 
PATA: (p. 118) the river is presumably still full, while 4: would no doubt 
have suggested that the water level had meanwhile fallen. 

Armbruster explains the position in brief and clear-cut terms: “The simple 
perfect expresses both our past indefinite and our present perfect; the compound 
perfect the latter only: go: ‘he came’ or ‘he has come’; av PH: A 1 ‘he has come’”’. 
As a rough guide this definition has a high degree of plausibility, but it fails to take 
account of the full complexity of the situation. 

In Márs'e Hazän Waldi Kiros’ f :ות‎ s APhaı the past tenses ("1A 1 
Lët 1) are termed (p. 102) PU : tAd : ‘simple past’ (4,47 1) and foc AK: 
‘near past’ (LATRA 1). This terminology is slightly inconsistent, for in the former 


10 Gramm. elementare della Lingua Amarica, § 76 (published 1889). 
11 Gramm. de la Langue Abyssine (1898). 

12 Gramm. della Lingua Amarica (1905). 

13 Amharic Grammar (1908), p. 172. 
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case it describes the purely external attributes of the form, while in the latter it is 
concerned with substance and meaning. 

One of the most rccent grammars of Amharic (apart from that cited in footnote 1) 
is C. H. Dawkins’ The Fundamentals of Amharic (Addis Ababa, 1960). Here the 
simple perfect is described as “actually a general Perfect Tense” which “might 
equally well be translated by the English past tense (“he broke”), the English perfect 
tense (“he has broken”), and sometimes even, when it is a dependent verb, by the 
English pluperfect ("he had broken”) or future perfect (“he will have broken’’)” 
(p. 11). The compound perfect, on the other hand, "though it speaks of action 
already past, is, in fact, a present tense, because its reference 1s tq present time: it 
indicates action now complete . . .”” (p. 12). No exceptions, real or apparent, are allow- 
: ed for in this neat distribution of functions. 

The most satisfactory discussion of our problem (and this includes earlier as well 
as subsequent publications) is contained, not surprisingly, in Marcel Cohen's two 
masterpieces of the 1930's: his Traité and his Nouvelles Etudes. 

The salient points in Cohen's treatment are: 


(a) “La diversité des emplois du parfait ne se comprend que si on se reporte con- 
stamment à la notion d’accompli.”’ 
(b) "Le parfait a pour emploi principal d'exprimer le passé, lorsqu'on n'insiste pas 
'sur la durée du procés (c'est-à-dire de l'action ou de la situation indiquée par le 
verbe), ni sur son caractère résultatif présent ou passé.” (Traité, p. 165) 


(c) “Le gérondif composé avec un auxiliaire a la valeur résultative: il indique qu'un 
résultat est acquis, et généralement que l'effet d'un procés (action, devenir) se 
prolonge.'* 


(d) “le résultat exprimé est le plus souvent présent: le composé peut donc être appelé 
résultatif-présent, ou parfait-présent, si on considére le rapport avec fe parfait 
non composé.” (Traité, p. 187) 


(e) “on peut dire AZA t ‘il est arrivé’ au lieu de 0:0 À t quand il s'agit d'un fait 
recent, Aussi dans ce cas l'usage est-il flottant et ne peut-on pas donner de régle. 

(f) “Inversement, lorsqu'il s'agit de faits momentanés, d'un passé lointain, le parfait 
seul est possible NUE 1 2,15 : F£ : A1 1 RCA.” (Traité, p. 188) 

(g) "Lorsqu'il intervient une nuance résultative, le rôle de présent historique ou de 


temps descriptif de décor est joué par le gérondif avec -al ou parfait-présent."" 
(Nouvelles Études, p. 171) 


When all this is said there still remain many instances which require individual 
treatment upon this Procrustean bed of rules. Among the examples cited by Cohen 
(Traité, p. 187) ARNEE iT "IC har : T e PA s ‘ses soldats, faits prisonniers, 
avaient été vendus’ could surely have Tñ (m 1 at least with equal justification. Other 
cases will be examined below. 


In trying to characterize the compound perfect in Amharic some scholars (e.g. 
Isenberg, Mondon-Vidailhet) have called it an “aorist’”. In some ways this is a rather 
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misleading description, especially when it is realized that the Greek aorist has a 
range far wider than the Amharic compound suffix-conjugation and approximating 
much more closely to the scope of the Amharic perfect. 

The position of the various past tenses in the Romance languages’ appears, at 
first sight, to offer certain parallels, but on closer inspection the differences and 
divergences outweigh any resemblances. English, too, has its uses for comparative 
purposes and its contribution will be considered again presently. 


Some examples: 
In narrative passages, esp. with definite past time indications, we usually meet the 
simple perfect; 
TT ky E : OM HA 
mH. HL TEP: AICI 200 z (Traité, p. 188). 
Ouer, äer AZ h :hZ AAG: her ddr 
HAANTECE : Ahoom s 
but: 


PATERE: AUN bF יי הט‎ + TT LTE TIFT: 
2o ATE 10) ao hF: TENA LY 
IAP: rw 112^ i TS 1... 

(AER e FPA s? 


A h — clause referring to an event in the past is ordinarily followed by the main 
verb in the simple perfect: 


ARCA: TT a (Cohen.. Traité, p. 303). 
"עס ווה‎ 14 > 1 AP: hä: ño. 9 er den reet 
067" iT A7 e" 
but: 
AAA: fe: Ten 1: À] =” 


12 Cf. E. Bourcicz, Éléments de Linguistique Romane (Paris, 1946), esp. 8 563. 
15 Sec Cohen's categorical statement under (f) above. 
16 Amharic Basic Course, p. 135. 


17 Hemy Wald? Sellasie, PAR t Pht kén: Teg 1 p. 1, lines 8-9. 
18 From f AJ/PÉAX?:RF376:4/]/158. 

19 From Addis Zämän 6'Tor 1956 (Eth. era), p. 1, col. 3. 

20 From Mondon-Vidailhet, Chronique de Théodoros II, p. 2. 

21 See above; Mondon-Vidailhet, Gramm., p. 215. 
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And similarly with 74 - and other conjunctions: 


h7?£ovm $4 u (Cohen, Traite, p. 304). 
MAF Fart... APRA HEC 3 hb? £C: 
£hrı.... FONAP Fo. גי‎ 

but: 


£2671013^F ax 1112 C ו‎ AT td Rav aAA TE HE 
Te ñ pA a I 


Many other instances of similar “inconsistencies' can readily be assembled, where 
identical or closely resembling contexts exhibit divergent usage.** Based on those 
examples and a fair amount of reading in contemporary Amharic I should like to 
formulate some tentative conclusions. I must emphasize that they are provisional 
and subject to both refinement and correction, but I hope they may serve as a point 
of departure for further and more profound study: 


(1) Historically there can be little doubt that the definitions offered by Cohen (see 
above) and others adequately reflect the linguistic reality: the simple perfect con- 
notes a general past tense, while the compound suffix-conjugation is a present perfect. 

(2) Until comparatively recent times — perhaps up to the 1930's — the distinction 
between the two tenses was closely parallel to that current in English “I forgot” 
versus "I have forgotten". The contextual framework, including express time 
markers (42 , NHS 17,15, HZ , hv, etc), showed a remarkable similarity. 

(3) More recently, perhaps especially in the style current in newspapers and 
contemporary speech, the compound form has increasingly come to invade the 
domain of the simple perfect — so much so that the 1964 Amharic Basic Course 
(footnote 1) fails to see any real distinction. 

(4) Like the compound prefix-conjugation the compound suffix-conjugation cannot 
be employed with the negative; and in both cases the simple forms must be used. 

(5) Like the compound prefix-conjugation the compound suffix-conjugation 
cannot be employed, in its composite.and amalgamated form, in subordinate clauses. 
The exceptions listed by Praetorius and Cohen**- concern unamalgamated forms 


22 From Addis Zämän 18 Ter 1956 (Eth. era), p. 1, col. 2. 

33 From Addis Zämän 6'Ter 1956 (Eth, era), p. 6, col. 1. 

24 Dr. G. Goldenberg (cf. his closely reasoned paper on the Amharic Tense-System in Ethiopian 
Studies, JSS, Spring 1964) has very kindly drawn my attention to an instructive example in Afá 
Warq's 472914 : PLAN + (pp. 8-9): 

$F 1 PUES 1 PAUP : Zh? + PlAmar ו‎ ₪77 s TCA 1 LAUT : 


Ca dl 5 
25 Amh. Spr., p. 371. 
se Traité, p. 189. 
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only (AH. : tPPma ı AA 127) and are now fairly rare. In fact, it may well be 
claimed that the agglutinated forms have acquired a morphological and syntactical 
identity quite distinct from their components in their separate state. 

(6) In modern Amharic the indicative of the positive prefix-conjugation, in non- 
subordinate clauses, must be amalgamated with alld. This rule was less binding in 
earlier Amharic: 28 ו‎ . . . . £avhéu .... ‘the face resembles’; AT 1 PA 1419 
Che “I shall tell you two words'??, It would appear that a similar situation is slowly 
developing with regard to the past tense as well. A hundred years ago the simple 
tense held almost unchallenged sway?9, while in 1965 the position is very different 
indeed: among 100 past tense forms, chosen at random?! from some Amharic news- 
papers, 64 are composite, while only 36 are simple. 

(7) There is thus a tendency for the compound form to usurp the place of the 
simple one and, perhaps, to become the past tense par excellence by relegating the 
simple perfect to subordinate and negative clauses — as has happened in the case of 
the prefix-conjugation. Linguistic trends are not, however, irreversible, and linguistic 
prophecies are notoriously hazardous, but I would submit that the evidence in 
support of this development is not unimpressive. 

(8) It would be desirable to carry out an investigation into the environment in 
which each of the two forms occurs and with what words (e.g. “now”, "then", 
“vesterday’’, “at that time”, etc.) it can and can not be collocated. 


27 See note 26. 

26 From the Old Amharic Imperial songs (Bodleian MS Bruce 88, f. 36 recto). 

2® Ludolf, Gramm. Linguae Amharicae, p. 59. 

30 Cf. the Praetorius quotation above (Amh. Spr., p. 371). 

31 [ have excluded from this sample the verb hond and all headlines where the simple form predomi- 


nates for reasons of brevity only. 


Four Tagranna Poems 
by EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


The North Ethiopian languages have suffered a good deal of neglect in recent. 
years—despite such ‘excellent studies as Leslau’s Documents Tigrigna, Littmann- 
Höfner’s Tigre Wörterbuch, or Palmer’s Morphology of the Tigre Noun. 

It must be admitted that the following rendering of four Təgreñña poems is 
unlikely to whet the appetite for further specimens of this genre, but the attraction 
of Ethiopian languages has always lain in their linguistic complexities rather than in 
their literary merit. At the same time, it will be appreciated that the ensuing literal, 
inelegant, and rather clumsy translation does not do justice to the original which has 
a certain charm ánd pithiness entirely absent from the English version which is 
merely meant to assist the student of Təgrəñña. 


While the sedentary and agricultural population.of the Togroiifia-speaking 
Ethiopian plateau does not, perhaps, possess a poetic tradition comparable to that 
of the nomadic tribes of the Tigre-speaking lowlands,' Təgrəñña proverbs, traditions, 
songs, and riddles exist in abundance and have, to some limited extent, been pub- 
lished.2 

Təgrəñña poetry is characterized by the rhyme which is usually the same through- 
out the poem. There is no metre in the accepted sense, but this does not mean that 
it is devoid of a discernible rhythm. Conti Rossini (Proverbi, pp. 223-8) has said 
on this subject almost all there is to be said, and I would like to draw renewed 
attention to his important observations. . 


The present four poems were published in 1942 in the Togrofifia Eritrean Weekly 
News (GP 1 RCE: ho™S® 1 21,00). This paper was founded in 1942 by the British- 
Information Office at Asmara and constituted the first regular newspaper ever publish- 
ed in Təgrəñña. Eritreans took a passionate interest in this new venture which inculcat- 
ed in them a sense of pride in their indigenous language and culture. I have discuss- 
ed elsewhere3 some of the linguistic problems posed by these first steps in Tagrofifia 
journalism. One of the poems printed below testifies to the excitement aroused by 
the new E.W.N. It was the policy of the paper to encourage original contributions 
and to publish them with a minimum of editorial interference, generally without 
changes in style, grammar, or spelling. The following poems reflect, therefore, their 


. Cf. E. Littmann, Publications of the Princeton Expedition to Abyssinia, 4 vols., Leyden 1910-15. 

. Kolmodin's prose texts: Traditions de Tsazzega et Hazzega (1912-14) and especially Conti Rossini's 
Proverbi Tradizioni e Canzoni Tigrine, Verbania 1942, where further bibliographical indications 
will be found. 

3. Africa, 1949, pp. 634. 
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authors’ own style and orthographic preferences which are reproduced here without 
modification. 


In the course of time the “Eritrean Weekly News” has had a profound effect on 
the development of Təgrəñña. This impact remains to be studied in detail, but in the 
early poems below there are few, if any, linguistic or lexicographical aspects that 
require comment. The same considerations would not hold good for the more 
sophisticated and developed language of later years. It is for that later period that a 
sizable supplement to Francesco da Bassano’s Vocabolario is needed ; but innovations 
were by no means limited to the sphere of the dictionary. 


Much of Tegrafüa versification is of the admonitory or exhortatory kind, and 
three of the four poems below belong to this genre. The little homily against cigarette- 
smoking is self-explanatory, while the attack on lavish and expensive funerals (or 
weddings, for that matter) has become a recurrent theme in contemporary Ethiopian 
literature. 


RPO: dil? : 7-0 dëtt ?99 E 9 


(1) AN NPATIL ו‎ PSAE : ית‎ 

(2) NECA : BNC NUP : PAAT ! 

(3) AINA: NAT : AZT! 

(4) Mée : L : IST FE LATS: 

(5) FUP : va INAS : hb: £708 י‎ 

(6) h@9m-3- : PONFAGT ı AG א‎ 

: 2066 י MATT‏ 1 דח )7( 

(8) CANS : FRG : 2X4 : ATG : 

(9) £A : TAS : h RK : ADICLCS : 
(10) hfl : m". : PRAET ! ORAS: 
(11) Z ZS : hls : WAP AHA š 
(12) GA : Nih = An Ce : GA RYO PTF: NRA י‎ THE : 99978. ! 
(13) 7H. : AEH. AAAS : CN : 1S : LEAG : 
(14) 78-9 : h^? : T 'ÑAS : 4066 ו‎ A718 : 
(15) Par : NIA : 0/71 : SAE 3 AS 1 1008 a 
(16) NHFHCS : hl : ?"לה‎ 1 ELIITI + PEAT : לח‎ 
(17) HAAR : PNE ı OPERA ! [sic] IFRS : 
(18) 95. : HPT : BAR.» htt s 
(19) DALF : PER + NLR ו‎ LOL oP 14192. : 
(20) Ahh : ₪ : 
(21) dit: NEC : OF : NW ANAL SN 

(22) PTE : NRA ו‎ 255. 1 

(23) 97% ı Heer : LNAP י‎ Pha: 58. : 

Q4) £1.79" : Lok : NAICP ı WHS א‎ 

(25) NNT : WAR ו‎ £a- € ^ NAA: 
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(26) היוזה‎ t Aer HEPARA « hs י‎ 

(27) tAth : £Ti£g ו‎ PAC 1 :ה‎ : 
(28) Ahh. : .ל‎ : oh« : MATH ו‎ ECA. : 
(29) APNC ı 406 : PIES ו‎ AW, : 
(30) PAm : YG : Ahchfh : m£. א‎ 


TEA) defi : ACSP ג‎ 


(Eritrean Weekly News, No. 6; 5 Oct., 1942.) 


Translation 


Violent Mourning causes Violent Death 


(1) When man's appointed day comes, 
(2) The day on which he dies by his creator's verdict; 
(3) Then we cry—as is right—and go to the burial. 
(4) We who are left behind know that diae our turn will come! 
(5) And we say: “May He give justice to the dead and truth to us living, 
(6) May He make dying easy for us". 
(7) Instead of praying thus to our creator, 
(8) We puil out the hair from our head and face, 
(9) Are covered in dirt and wallow on the ground. 
(10) From the law of the Scriptures we depart, 
(11) We sadden our creator and we contract disease, 
(12) Grave illness and violent death we reach before our day; 
(13) Let us abandon this custom and each one of us stay at home, 
(14) Let us be clad in clean clothes and pray to God, 
(15) While we arrange the proper prayer and obsequies for the dead. 
(16) If we lived like that we would, I think, be free from illness and accident. 
(17 The second funeral is ruinous for the country, 
(18) The dead man's district pays the cost. 
(19) The closest relatives alone should go to the funeral 
(20) Without inviting the whole country to accompany them. 
(21) They tremble in the early morning in cold and rain, 
(22) And at noon are burnt by the sun; 
(23) Thus, instead of being grateful, they say: “What a dreadful country”. 
(24) Those who walk become exhausted and fall, 
(25) And those who go by car will run out of money. 
(26) There are many people who cannot afford to fill their belly, 
(27) In order to go they have to borrow money, yet those who invite to the funeral 
do not condemn this; 
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(28) Let every one make his own judgment on this! 
(29) Or do you think God will abandon his practice? 
(30) He who has tasted death in giving us Christ, his son. 


Tädla Habtä-Maryam. 


POP. un 


2 ?ו + nC‏ 1 "לת : ₪5 )1( 

(2) 73 י‎ HAVA : AAR: hgesah : 

(3) FEAA י‎ HCAFA י 7081 י‎ KLIN : 

(4) hah י‎ PAPE: hgodnin s 

(5) htt: he £ Th: De : י הל‎ 

(6) m£TF: hreY : hh. 3: AGAIN a 
(7) AI: Ph : £a :hstrenah י‎ 

(8) NEHA : PAF HAAN! יחלה‎ 

(9) ANN. : PEL ו‎ PER : קת‎ 2 Aids 
(10) Adi : "לע‎ : AAT : h£ f : OCH: 
(11) PIF 1 A5, hl. NT : TF 0929 5 
(12) dée" hfl 3 he TATTLE ו‎ Lmh ו‎ 
(13) PIP 1 לת‎ AFL: Fare | 
(14) hah : X T0£A : AXA: 
(15) NEII : 41229» : AZARAE ! 
(16) thd. : hETINC ו‎ Agora? ו‎ RAN ! 
(17) "£, i. : £-FC& ו‎ OLA : 
(18) ARSCH : AR? Sch ı SCH: 
(19( heezh AE: LIIT HLEAANH s 


PADI the" 
(Eritrean Weekly News, No. 7; 12 Oct., 1942) 


Translation 


Counsel 

(1) Uh man, be careful: 

(2) Before the messenger comes to you who says: “Come”, 

(3) Believe in Jesus Christ alone, 

(4) Without adding another in whom to have faith. 

(5) Repent all your sins, 

(6) Asking remission of sins from him. 

(7) Having accepted his flesh and blood, 

(8) There is no-one else who can save you. 

(9) May your thought not be on this earth only, 
(10) Lest your resting place be in Gehenna’s fire. 
(11) Even if you were of high rank in this world, 
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(12) What use is it to you when it’s all over? 

(13) Even though it may take long 

(14) Until your due is dealt out, 

(15) Even if you have eluded it.right and left, 

(16) Lest you should hope: “I shall not die”; 

(17) Perhaps your turn won't comc? 

(18) It will not be overlooked that you are still alive, 
(19) It will happen to you before you are aware of it. 


Mäsfan Täklä 


PAPATHA : £ó0£2Ah : Sh u 
AKC? DING : ATE CHE : hop ı AC א‎ 


(1) Dën. 1 HDE : XT : neve : — ps 1 "ong, í AIt: HA 
u: 
(2) IFA: oh« ATF INAH! — EPA PIET: À 1H: ORR |: 
(3) hP 1 C74" SATT * ICA + — hl : LPA : ALF: NANA: 
nhh : 
(4) hg* 1 à? £$ : OAT! haga: — 54 s AA : Vh: mgp.: 
UNU s 
(5) 52 יי‎ ANA : nen his — Hh: 7772” LP: ga: 
(6 NSA : EFE AGA COHAN: — 092.99» : PCP : mechs 
(7) הר‎ + NT + ACAdyh : £57 ל-פוה ה — י‎ : NT : CARN: 
(8) :ויח‎ : EZ: — "VE? SPH 207A A: 
(9) 2 Tee : AEP י‎ AAT! : — SNP 1 A€ : cp AN Ü a 
(10) IÀ RACE : AFF dar : — PPL Tia 7? DUNN 
(11) ₪6 י‎ PAA: AAP 1 26970 : NAR: — zen : Ache?" : 
A. s 
(12) היוזה‎ + àAg?4ar-4 hó A hA — PLA : PL: EN: ANE: 
! SCH? An: 
(13) 24 1 WHINE: DUDA : — 8921 AEA RIS : Anar : 
Aq א‎ 
(14) ?ילת‎ HLAAD : daan: — pi ANA A: 379877 : 
AEN ₪ 
(15) + + A£ T m£29 : Vinh: — 2% ANTT : dca?” י‎ 
A.A א‎ 


he: OAS 9 


(Eritrean Weekly News, No. 12; 16 Nov., 1942) 
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Translation 


May your offering be accepted 


Our dear newspaper!, our first light; how do you do? 
(1) However much they may love you; 
however much they may desire you; 
(2) Even if everyone buys you, 
even if they take you everywhere; 
(3) Even if they regard you like the light 
and wave you about in every assembly; 
(4) And hoist you like a flag, 
Humbly counsel your people. 
(5) Speak to them from your heart, I beg you, 
They will not fine you, will they? 
(6) You are free to speak—it is your duty. 
Advise and counsel them, I beg you. 
(7) Even if some make you dirty and tear you up, 
and treat you with negligence, 
(8) Please don’t get angry, 
They are your children and you are their father. 
(9) They are your dignity and your ornament, 
unto them is your message. 
(10) But while they support you with prayer, 
you shall be of use to your people. 
(11) Through you we hear the news of the whole world, 
even books you have downgraded. 
(12) You dispense much peace, much knowledge, 
Where have you been heretofore ?2 
(13) You were a stranger to your people 
with your fine letters and the language of the forefathers. 
(14) What is it that, thanks to you, cannot be done? 
. You who brings good tidings in the wilderness. 
(15) Don’t let your people remain like unploughed land, 
Let your message reach them! 


Mahari Waldu 


1. Le. "Eritrean Weekly News”. 
2. Le. why was there no Tegrofifia paper in the past? 
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WEE : ANAL?) י‎ g go = 


At : ANAL : 

(1) AFE -26ח‎ UND APH: — TANF AC : Facer: BIN: 

(2) AIP NC: NH. : 97h. : — dhe: : 7927: FACh. : 

(3) HENT! הל‎ + he-O-Ch, : — HEE! :לת‎ OB: 

(4) FOUN! AMA? LAmh. : — hk í DIC : m +e, hg": 

HAAN. : 

(5) Fee: AeA! AX + TCE! Th. ג‎ 

י 6כה Ar‏ 

(6) 1& «hq? : DAN : FILLY: — ?יי : ה‎ : 

(7) OAR fin : הת‎ : — hé4m Th : ALeb4-ChiZ, : 

(8) AME Pav Pans Tida : — Art: Eich: TTE: 

(9) XT = 1-70 : TLALI : — Nr + Ehoon : FICA : 
(10) hl: AZE: Ah: T T0? : — hfl : NJAE: ALTR: Ta: x: 
(11) ENP : OAM! FIRE ı — YAO: AGNAR : "FEAT; : 
(12) had : ATINS ו‎ TEPE! — MARNOT!A : FANCY: 

(13) PA: NCA! Tha : 7-0-0A2 : — :"תה‎ : PAH? AA As 
Ak : ANAL : 
(14) AFT! £A? :75 1 PAN 8A Th, : — (rH: S£: AALS : HENAN: 
(15) FALA : AQ a £.h, : — T 44h: BP : PIC: HENAN.: 
(16) An J^ NP : nm aka, : — hl:hct-: 7AC* O0: eZ, mch. : 
(17) FAL : AFAFA PAN? WFN. : — ICH. : Ar? £17 : HES 
APH. : 
Asc (Oé? 
(18) AC CH: AELTHEAN : 2P — Nr: H£T£A, : הלת‎ : £A 
Phe: 
(19) לייא‎ 1 Lh ALC: AN 670 P. : — APNE : "FAT : &Ch hA 
NCIA : 
)20) hz: ANA PPAR ANAD FA: — AE: mari ATTN? 
(21) mad. &1 hh : 0 : TP. : — "Ho yq apa : LATHE ו‎ 
(22) ALPEN: APA ! ג‎ © — APE + יי הי‎ 


angry: ThA s 


(Eritrean Weekly News, No. 13; 23 Nov., 1942) 
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Cigarette and man in argument 
Man 


(1) You whose name they call ‘‘cigarette” 
you have inflamed the heart; 

(2) You have been blackening the teeth 
and tiring the eyes and knees; 

(3) Your roots are too long to be cut, 
your chains too iron to be loosened ; 

(4) I have known you and observed you, 
there is no use to you whatever— 

(5) Except bad smell and smoke. 


Cigarette 


(6) When will you finally abandon me? 
Don’t draw me to your side by bribes and lies! 
(7) Do not despise me, yet continue (to smoke), 
Do not put me to fright, yet stare at me. 
(8) If you are pleased you kiss me, 
if you are cold you embrace me. 
(9) If you are sad you want me, 
if you are weary you desire me. 
(10) You like me better than your favourite daughter, 
love me more than your wife. 
(11) When will you finally give me up? 
You look for me all the time and want me! 
(12) You love me until you go crazy, 
with Your fingers you hold me captive; 
(13) Being sucked, together with a bottle, you spend the day with me, 
You never hated me—except when deprived of me. 


Man 


(14) If I wanted you, when have I been deprived of you, 
with my precious money unable to buy you? 
(15) Having been properly informed I have rejected you, 
Having become convinced I have not considered you important. 
(16) As our fathers have related about you: 
“from Arius’ belly is your provenance”. 
(17) When have you ever been agıeeable to me? 
Accursed you are—I do not want you! 
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Cigarette 


(18) Now, do not speak complainingly, 
Do I want you if you don’t want me? 
(19) Today I have stayed far away, 
yet you desired me more than raw meat, 
(20) Indeed even more than a beautiful woman; 
if you abandon me, am I abandoned? 
(21) Have I passed on waiting for you wherever you go, 
will you be all right when we don’t know each other? 
(22) Can the habit be given up before you die? 
If truly fed up with each other—we shall see, shan’t we? 


Mäsfan Täklä 


P.S. I am grateful to Dr. Abraham Demoz for drawing my attention to some mistakes in my 
translation. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ETHIOPIA 


DONALD .א‎ LEVINE: Greater Ethiopia. The Evolution of a Multiethnic Society. 
229 pp. University of Chicago Press. 


HAROLD G. MARCUS: The Life and Times of Menelik II. Ethiopia 1844-1913. 


298 pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press. 


PATRICK GILKES: The Dying Lion.  Feudalism and Modernization in Ethiopia. 
507 pp. Julian Friedmann Publishers Ltd. 


These three new books all cover aspects of the Ethiopian polity, particularly 
as it has developed over the past century. The first two are by professionai 
scholars, both Americans, the third by a British observer who spent a few years 


teaching in Ethiopia and is now a freelance journalist in this country. 


Harold G. Marcus's book The Life and Times of Menelik II represents the most 
solid achievement of the three. Although I have some criticisms of detail, and 
there are a few omissions, as well as some odd obiter dicta, the straightforward 
narrative offers a convincing picture of the great Ethiopian monarch who, in more 


senses than one, pushed the Ethiopian state into the twentieth century. 


Donald Levine's book Greater Ethiopia is, perhaps, intellectually more stimula- 
ting and is distinguished by civilized writing, wide reading, broad sweeps, and a 
certain wayward genius. But these wide horizons take him at times perilously out- 
Side his own field of sociology and cultural analysis into areas which he does not 
sufficiently control, though even here it can be entertaining, at times almost in- 
structive, to err with Professor Levine. He is a man of ideas, often a theoretici- 
an, with a marked penchant for seeking recurrent patterns which are pressed to pro- 
vide the key to our understanding of the phenomena he attempts to explain. He is 
the Spengler or Toynbee of Ethiopian studies. He frequently overstates his case 
and, by encompassing so much, he lays himself wide open to the criticism of specia- 
lists. He treads anything but warily upon the preserves of Old Testament or Koranic 
exegesis; upbraids philologists and linguists (and in the process is not averse to 
committing some fair-sized howlers); ventures into classical Ethiopic literary cri- 
ticism; and then retreats nimbly with a disarming remark or summary to which all men 


of goodwill will be able to assent. 


There is a marked resemblance in method between this book, which seeks to make 
"Greater Ethiopia" the key to our understanding of the (former?) Empire as a single 
cultural area, and his previous book Wax and Gold where this Amharic poetic device 
of patent and latent semantic levels was meant to explain the ambiguities at all 
strata of Ethiopian culture. At that time Professor Levine's cogitations drew forth 


two exceptionally able, even inspired, reviews (in the political and literary fiels, 
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respectively) from two Ethiopians (Gedamu Abraha and Mengestu Lemma), and it is 
deeply distressing to reflect that this book, although it cries out for such 
treatment by indigenous students, is unlikely to be similarly favoured on account 


of the present stifling political and intellectual climate in Ethiopia. 


. It ought to be said at once that Ethiopian scholarship is in Professor Levine's 
debt for the stimulus to rethinking that he has provided. But one may perhaps also 
be permitted to express the hope that his next work will be a little less specula- 
tive and wide-ranging and correspondingly more factual, i.e. anchored to one iden- 
tifiable theme - possibly something on the lines that Hike Haberland, Allan Hoben, 


Asmarom Legesse and William Shack have so successfully pioneered ? 


Professor Levine quotes with approval Abraham Demoz's sage observation that 
"Ethiopia is the despair of the compulsive classifier" and then proceeds to do 
just that by developing "a new classification of the peoples of Ethiopia". It 
is perhaps curious, though by no means offensive to logic, that I find it hard 
to agree with many of Professor Levine's criteria, examples adduced, ` phenomena 
analysed, yet am in almost complete agreement with his conclusions that the 
Amharas 

proved politically successful largely because their societal community 
was defined as a nation rather than as a tribal or subtribal entity. 
If the Amhara elite was fairly exclusive during the centuries of 
initial expansion, it clearly broadened its ethnic base in the suc- 
ceeding periods..... On this broadened base, emperors Yohannes IV 

and Menilek II revitalized and expanded the empire by perfecting the 
patrimonial system. Under Haile Sellassie I a new evolutionary 

level was attained with the formation of a bureaucratic empire in- 


volving a second order of internal specialization. 


This is not the place to go in pursuit of all the hares started by the 
author. I select a few at random, 


It is a little naive for Professor Levine, as part of his case, to inveigh 
against Ethiopian scholars because their work was regarded as a branch of Semitic 
studies and because they published in orientalist journals. The first is a fact 
of history which has endured until now and is an aspect of European university 
organization, while the reason for the second is that until relatively recently 
there existed no other outlets. Men like Dillmann, Nöldeke, Praetorius and 
others have produced “works of which Semitic linguistics can be proud" (in 
H.J. Polotsky's words). Particularly remarkable is the detailed linguistic, 
including phonetic, analysis (unsurpassed to this day) carried out by men who 
had never been south of Vienna, while in our generation we feel acutely deprived 
if we cannot get regular study leave to visit the area of our specialization. At 
the same time, Professor Polotsky (by general consent the greatest authority in 


this field) is markedly pessimistic about any valid results accruing from 
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Hamito-Semitic comparisons. Professor Levine is right, however, to press for much 
more detailed work on the Cushitic languages of Ethiopia, for recent general sur- 
veys have been far too superficial and facile to produce reliable results (as 


8.1. Sasse has convincingly shown). 


It is more than a little curious that Professor Levine should mention the United 
States first when referring to university instruction in Ethiopian culture and omit 
Italy altogether - for long the centre of such studies. And he should certainly 
not have yielded to the blandishments of the colleague who persuaded him to adopt 
a "consistent" transcription of Ethiopian words. In this respect Patrick Gilkes 
was quite right to use the forms adopted in the Ethiopian telephone directory. No 
decent transcription, without the full apparatus of diacritics, is attainable,and 
for present purely practical purposes forms like Harer, Gonder, Asmera are hor- 
rors, when the conventional spellings have formed part of English, French, and 
Italian literature for over a century (including belles lettres - a point surely 
not lost on a man of Professor Levine's literary susceptibilities). And Zera 
Ya:igob makes no sense on whatever level. Incidentally, the "new [sic] spell- 
ing" Menilek "adopted by the outstanding historian of the reign of Menilek II, 
Harold Marcus", does not, in fact, appear in the latter's book. Quite a few works 
in the bibliography are cited as if they had been published when, in fact, they 


are either still in the press or in some instances are unlikely ever to appear. 


Throughout the book Professor Levine frequently challenges assumptions and in- 
terpretations and prepares us for agonizing reappraisals, but in the end he allays 
our fears and reaches conclusions which differ little from those generally accept- 
ed. This is nowhere more true than in Chapter 7 on the Kebra Nagast, the Ethio- 
pian national saga. He tells us that he "would argue" that this work "is more 
fruitfully viewed as a national epic". But this is precisely what most students 
of the subject, including myself, have said and written for more than a genera- 
tion. Yet, "a new appreciation" of the Kebra Nagast cannot be reached "by look- 
ing not at the diversity of its contents but at its overall structure". Pro- 
fessor Levine could never have written this sentence had he studied the book 
closely in the original where the seams are extremely obtrusive. J.Wellhausen's 
documentary hypothesis of Pentateuchal sources could never have been demonstrated 
on the Authorized Version, yet this is exactly what Professor Levine attempts to 
do for the Ethiopic epic. He should have trusted David Hubbard's painstaking 


analysis. 


I choose two final questions from among hundreds of marginal notes: in which 
Ethiopian language does Mai Bela mean "fetch some water" ? Melkenya "governor" 
and amlak "God" are certainly not derived from "the same root". The former is 
18008, while the latter is identical with Arabic malik, Hebrew melek "king". 


Perhaps there is something to be said for Semitic philology after all ? 


Professor Levine, with his two stimulating and challenging books, has firmly 
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established himself as the gadfly (in the OED sense of "worrying others" and of pro- 
viding "an irresistible impulse") of Ethiopian studies. He has performed an impor- 
tant task with panache, urbanity, and learning. Ethiopiana would be much poorer 
without hin. 


Professor Marcus has very properly adhered to his sources, and it is only on the 
few occasions when he strays from his supporting material into general judgments 
that one may at times wish to quarrel with his views. An indication of the impor- 
tance and fascination of the work may, perhaps, be detected in the half dozen or so 
marginalia I have penned to each of its 300 pages - a formidable total that cannot 


easily be distilled into a short and necessarily generalized review. 


Menelik was born within three years of the first Anglo-Ethiopian Treaty con- 
cluded by his grandfather in 1841, early in Queen Victoria's reign, and he died 
in the reign of King George V, a year before the outbreak of the First World War. 
The Ethiopia into which he was born was a conglomerate of warring principalities, 
a house of internecine strife, and in its way of life was not far removed from 


the picture painted by the great James Bruce some fifty years earlier, 


At his death, Menelik bequeathed to his successor an empire double its pre- 
vious size, reasonably united, with the rudiments of cabinet government, and a 
fixed, though still somewhat amorphous, capital. He had also defeated in battle 
one of Europe's greatest countries and had established diplomatic relations with 
many governments. True, he had yielded Eritrea to Italy (with consequences now 
poignantly felt) and had not rallied to the defence of the northern outposts as 
had his Tigrean predecessor, Yohannes IV (the latter is the subject of a fine bio- 
graphy by his great-great-grandson, Zewde Gabra-Sellassie, now in the press under 


the same imprint). 


Menelik became King of his native Shoa in 1855, at the age of eleven, on the 
death of his father. He spent the next ten years as the privileged prisoner of 
the Emperor Theodore, escaping from Magdala shortly before Napier's expedition. 
During the wars of succession (1868-72), Yohannes emerged as the victor, while 
Menelik spent the next seventeen years consolidating as well as expanding his 
Shoan kingdom till, on Yohannes's death in 1889, he finally became Emperor and 
embarked upon a memorable reign. 


All this is clearly and competently set out in Professor Marcus's book. The 
facts are carefully marshalled, with particular emphasis upon the exploitation 
of European archival sources. To the extent that I can judge, this latter as- 
pect is perhaps the strongest point in Professor Marcus's work, His use of in- 
digenous material is markedly weaker, even of the sources employed by him - let 


alone of the many works to which he does not refer. 


We are fortunate in possessing a valuable and admirably detailed biography of 
Menelik by his Minister of the Pen, Gabra Sellassie. This was first published in 
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a French translation with detailed annotation in 1930 and was not followed by the 
Amharic original till more than thirty-five years later. The genesis of this vast 
biographical work as well as the complex relationship between the French version 
and the Amharic text published so much later would have required detailed ana- 
lysis. Professor Marcus's footnote on page 69 is not helpful, since more than 
one Amharic "original" was in existence, and the published text was not the Vor- 
lage used for the 1950 French edition. In fact, the Amharic text filiation is 
in itself of great value to an appreciation of the indigenous assessment of the 


Emperor. 


The use made of Afawarq's famous biographical study (a great piece of Amharic 
writing) appears to be rather desultory, and I can find no trace (with one no- 
table exception) of other Amharic works, published and unpublished, having in- 
pinged on Professor Marcus. Apart from histories, such as Heruy's famous manu- 
script, there are references to Menelik in very many Amharic books and letters. 
The one exception, two references to Alaga Lemma's book of memories, shows the 
excellent effect of using such sources. The appendix could with advantage have 
been omitted, for until recently there was no shortage of people who knew Menelik 


well. Anonymous informants, in this particular context, do not inspire confidence. 


The oddest omission is any reference to Abraham Demoz's masterly study of the 
phonograph message of 1898 by Emperor Menelik and Empress Taitu to Queen Victoria 
(BSOAS 1969). Here is history truly come alive: Menelik's voice and that of his 
consort, his diction, choice of words, Amharic syntax, his vigorous appeal on the 
subject of the frontier town of Metemma in response to Queen Victoria's  inevit- 
ably anodyne formal message of greetings. Nor is Richard Pankhurst's Economic 
History of Ethiopia, 1800-1935 (1968), a veritable encyclopedia of life in 
Menelikian Ethiopia, referred to - 16% alone woven into the fabric of this 
book. And, apart from one desultory mention of a 1965 article, C, Giglio's 
views - possibly wrong but never negligible - on the important Wichale 
treaty, cause of the 1896 Adwa war with Italy, are not referred to, either in 
the body of the work or the bibliography (Professor Giglio's 1967 trattato has 


great importance), 


It is, however, only fair to take note of what Professor Marcus himself says 
in his preface, i.e. that his original project of writing a critical biography 
had to be abandoned in favour of one in the "Life and Times" tradition, And 
that task has been discharged with success. We must hope that Professor Marcus 
himself will write the companion volume (preferably in collaboration with an Eth- 
iopian colleague) which will pick up the material not now included and also tap 


the rich mine of Amharic sources. 


The foregoing observations are offered as a minor contribution to Professor 
Marcus's sequel, My only serious criticism concerns the tone of the introduct- 


ion and his occasional obiter dicta. He clearly does not like the British who 
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are imperialists, racialists, and capitalists. It is not for me to quarrel 
with Professor Marcus's tastes, but the gravamen of my point is that his ob- 
servations are largely anachronistic, i.e. introducing the standards, views, 
prejudices, and terminology of today into an era and a historical context 
that are wholly disparate, The scholarly value of the short introduction 


falls much below the standard of the remainder of the work, 


Even poor Menelik "failed to preside over a social and economic revolution 
which might have opened the empire to large-scale industrial development". Is 
Professor Marcus really writing about the 1890s ? Although I have the Amharic 
text of the 1902 Anglo-Ethiopian Treaty in front of me, I cannot find in it 
any reference to goldmining concessions for "British capitalists”. The 
‘racialist attitudes of late-Victorian British imperialism" remind one of the 
similarly anachronistic Ethiopian hagiographa which make Alexander the Great 
pronounce the trinitarian formula, Incidentally, Aden did not become a 
colony till 1937, and in 1868 there was no "British Governor of Aden" but a 
Political Resident. Finally, one would dearly like to know what Menelik real- 
ly said when the sportsman on page 199 quotes him as declaring: "I am a 
liberal". 


These are minor blemishes which the two distinguished editors of this series 
might have drawn to the author's attention, for their expurgation would have 


made this an even better book, 


Despite the book's exceedingly long gestation period in the press (long 
enough to produce a full-sized elephant) the Clarendon Press allowed "mitigate" 
for "militate" as well as a fair sprinkling of stylistic solecisms and spelling 
mistakes. Queen Victoria would not have been amused by Osbourne. But worst of 
all is the index which omits many names and concepts altogether, and those 
which are cited are often incompletely listed. The table of abbreviations is 
a disgrace to our foremost university press in its ignorance of Italian; and 
the same applies unhappily to many of the footnotes in which Italian material 
is quoted. 


The whole of Professor Marcus's work contradicts a central statement in 
Mr. Gilkes's book The Dying Lion: "When Ras | in fact, Negus | Tafari 
Makonnen became the Emperor Haile Selassie I in 1930, Ethiopia was to all 
intents and purposes in a situation very similar to that of three hundred 
years before". Overstatements of this kind as well as factual inaccuracies 


detract somewhat from the value of Mr. Gilkes's political treatise. 


The book is well structured. The historical introduction and the conclusion 
are, perhaps, the least satisfactory parts. The former contains the de rigueur 
rehearsal of background information which every book on Ethiopia appears to in- 
vite. The latter contains some patently unfair judgments, such as the state- 


ment that Haile Selassie "failed in war". One wonders whether Mr. Gilkes has 


e 
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ever heard of the poison-gas attacks and similar atrocities. Could it be that 
he has not read George Steer's masterly and poignant Caesar in Abyssinia ( it 


is certainly conspicuously absent from his select bibliography) ? 


The three sections of the main part are well chosen: "Political Power",sub~ 
divided into traditional elites and modern government; "Economic Power", sub- 
divided into feudalism and land tenure (here Mr. Gilkes should have studied 
‚Professor Hoben's book much more closely), and industry and imperialism; "Na- 
tional Movements and Opposition", subdivided into conflicts arising mainly 
from Tigre and Eritrea as well as the Oromo and Somalis; the third sub-section 
on contradictions (conflicts?) within the ruling class relies heavily on gossip 


- as indeed does much else in the book. 


Mr. Gilkes would have been better advised to publish his book with the title 
under which it first appeared in booksellers' catalogues, for "The Dying Lion" 
may be a catchy title, but it is wholly inaccurate if it is meant to refer to 
the Ethiopian monarch. Sven Rubenson, Mr, Gilkes's former mentor, has convin- 
cingly shown that the phrase "Lion of Judah" in reference to the Emperor was a 
European invention and was nevet thus understood by Ethiopians., It is, of 
course, a quotation from Revelation v,5 and refers to Christ. In Ethiopia 
this motto is part of a heraldic design: it would be just as meaningful to re- 


fer to the British monarch as "honi". 


Mr. Gilkes's work covers much the same ground as has recently been so suc- 
cessfully traversed by the books of Professor Hoben, Dr. Clapham, and Mr. Mar- 
kakis. It therefore tells us nothing really new, but Mr. Gilkes is a committed 
and sincere man; and to that extent his work deserves respect. If he had al- 
lowed himself more time and reflection, he could have introduced many improve- 
ments in style, spelling, presentation - and indeed in accuracy. To take just 
one or two such factual errors: the Emperor's appointment of Lij Endalkatchew 
as Prime Minister, in February 1974, was forced upon him by the army — the 
same army that killed their own nominee nine months later; Waldeab Wolde Mariam 
did not have to flee abroad because of pressure by the Emperor or his govern- 
ment, but on account of a long series of attempts on his life (perpetrated be- 
fore the 1952 federation with Ethiopia) by people who are now connected with 
the Eritrean Liberation Front; Haimanote Abew does not mean "the original 
truth" but "faith of the fathers", and na'ib is not a "Muslim judge" but the 


traditional representative at Arkiko and Massawa of the Ottoman government. 


Mr. Gilkes takes cursory account of the 1974 slow revolution and briefly men- 
tions the Emperor's deposition (his book was clearly ready early in 1974), but 
there was no time for him to comment on the massacre of November 1974, the kill- 
ing of General Aman and of many officers whose progressive and liberal instincts 
as members of the revolutionary movement are not in doubt. The reforms, which 


Mr, Gilkes, myself, and many others, in our different ways, have longed for, 
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have not materialized. Instead we have had bloodshed and repression. I feel 
sure Mr. Gilkes will disapprove as heartily of what is happening now as he did 
in the past of the conduct of Haile Sellassie's government. He tells us in the 
preface that he was deported by the imperial government for political involve- 
ment. Would he have been so fortunate under the present regime ? His book 
gives us some idea of the depth of the suffering and despair the Ethiopian 
people must be undergoing now. 


Edward Ullendorff 
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מדורין 

מדקין 

מהדו ועד 15( 

מרחלפו 

מופשט 

זז לג 

מתט 

Nave 

navn 

מטללא וטלל 

מיקרוסקופ 

DNN 

abe 

n?n 

mon‏ בודדות 

מלים שאין להן רע 
או na‏ 

Raw מלכת‎ 

E 

מעיק 


DÉI 


"מצרה 
2132 


די 


Hebrew and Aramaic Words 


13 


22, 


EK 


משפון 


l 
מרתף‎ 


a1pn 


pee 
מתהכך‎ 
נבת‎ 
TUR 
נביא‎ 
WAI 
WA 
DATI 
Til 
yy1) 
5 
AR 
נחתך‎ 


נטע 


ניב בכוש ופוכ) 


נכנס 


abw? btaa) 
tials. f + 7 


| רשאו 
נשואים 
נשוי 
סאון 
סגולה 
סגנים 
סיבא 
nbu‏ 
סליחה 
029 


357 


358 Hebrew and Aramaic Words 


4 ספינה 
T4‏ 

0 50^ הישר 

ספר דברי הימים למלכי 


0( יהודת 


עבר" , עבריים 


21 עבריה, עָבייות 
al 38‏ ,19 עברית 
PRITY 195‏ 
33 עו 
98 עונן 
py 8%‏ 
207 עציאל 
)3y 130‏ 
NOY. 1b‏ 
19s‏ עיר 
ary 22.‏ 
q9,‏ עלל 
v2y l!‏ 
195 עלץ 
ny‏ עמקי ABW‏ 
Kan 21, 46‏ לשון 
142 עמדו 
Thay (od,‏ = עמדו 
170 עממקם 
Pry, au.‏ 
179 ענה ואמר 


po |94 


₪ 

zy 

ayy 

f7» 
(רל שפתים‎ 
עתר ( ה ע תיר)‎ 
פה‎ 

> 

פופו 
פורים 

i9 

nny 

פתות 
פטירת nun‏ 
פילם 

nos 

ATIPS 

פשר 

VAY 

ANS 

RAS 


ANIAS 
as 
E צו‎ 
115 
3b IN 


We 


155 


{30 


205 


154 


abs 

M94‏ פענת 
17% 

335 

SPESE 

קדש 

WTP‏ הקדשים 
קדשה 

קהל 

קהלה 

T‏ לקו 

קיא 

ei 

ar 

»03 
קריה ק לית 
Der?‏ 

ראשית - אַחרית. 
aaa‏ 

רוחי 

רכב בערבות 
רבל 

רפאל 

/ , 
רצו - רצו 
ו 


רשם 


Hebrew and Aramaic Words 


63 


5$ 


t95 
193 


pre 
שבתהון‎ 
שדה‎ 

שוט 

Dic 

שטן 
שלילה 
ה 
שמע, nıynVn‏ 
INW‏ 

שפה, שפת 
שפת 

> Naw 


Mn T xb Now 
YrwRr 


ab ay naow‏ ידעתי 
אשמע 


שפתים 

PES 

שר הפנים 
binn‏ 

תמול שלשום 
תס.ב ה 

תפלין 

תפר 

IRIA 


תרוּפה 
T H‏ 


359 


177 
177 
196 
bl 62 


WORDS DISCUSSED 


(in transcription ) 


(diacritics ignored for alphabetic sequence - 


except for ° 


ab (Agaw) 
abk 

abn 

adr 

af (Somali) 
agar 

-äh 

-al 

ala 312, 
aleph 93, 
aliyn (1’y) 

allä 

alwa 

(a)n- 

amlak 

anm 

arabinna 

arcob 

ark 

ark yd 


aru (Akk.) 185, 


^?dn (ESA) 
a 81, 


ab adm 

’addäd 

ab bn il 

’adim 

’adom 

ad/zddy 

’af 

‘Af (name of letter) 
"agawwehü(e) (Tna) 
’ah : 


159 
121 
205 
136 
159 
136 

55 
323 
316 
127 
136 
326 
175 
170 
338 
193 
237 
185 
151 
137 
191 


208 
170 
165 
159 
149 
85 
149 
190 
191 
129 
159 
234 
184 
13 


and 


in initial position) 


SC 

’al 
’al-baytu 
‘alYef (name of letter) 


165, 


’amkärä 
’anbäsa 
’anbäta 
’anhbm 
‘aria’? 
‘ark&’/’arqa 


’ar-rajulu 


34, 
34, 


ars 
’arwe 185, 
’aryeh 185, 
?*at'bək! 

'athará 

’atliz 

’äton 


’ay 


°p 32, 160, 


‘ba 

>BHQB (ESA) 
mm (ESA) 
^BYN (ESA) 
>BYRQ 

^q (BSA) 
"DBB 

"an 

‘an (ESA) 
‘eb 

’sbnat (Eth.) 
48 185, 
*əsat (name of letter) 
‘9g"al (Eth.) 

’Elleh 


190, 


130 
185 
165 
236 
82 
191 
113 
127 
169 
169 
165 
130 
191 
191 
238 
186 
169 
35 
185 
233 
136 
205 
205 
205 
206 
185 
206 
191 
231 
159 
205 
234 
236 
191 
34 


Words Discussed 361 


’em 159 ‘dr 127 
?əmuntu (Eth. ) 185 ‘dr 127 
enen (Eth.) 231 *DR?L (ESA n.pr.) 195 
אשי‎ (ESA) 184 ea/ar 130 
GZ 225-6 *egel (Heb.) 191 
"h 160 C erüb 159 
‘ha 130 ‘ls (ESA) 195 
llm ars 123 *ng 154 
'im 159 d'G 206 
"ig 185 “pr 145 
^1 168 ‘ab (ESA) 184 
‘LBיא‎ 206 cr (ESA) 195 
’IRM (ESA) 196 ‘r (Ug.) 195 
^m 32, 160 ‘ttr ‘rg 133 
"NBY 208 Cw 206 
"ob 159 *WYFM (ESA) 205-6 
>s (Heb. ) 212 * YSREM 206 
’rs (Lih.) 212 I *z 207 
geg, UNS 212 ‘zb 84 
’rs 145 ‘PL 207 
m (ESA) 195 *zm ri 126 
^sd 228 ‘zr (Etn.) 127 
"PM (ESA) 205 *zr (Heb.) 127 
udn 131 © ZRDN 207 
We OLE 228-9 * zz 207 
"WKN (ESA) 206 -- 35 
"ye (ESA) 129 badara 217 
*aqüb8 (Eth.) 184 baddIm 127 
<äräb 159 barb‘ t 148 
‘arelin 42 barr (Amh.) 184 
‘asarat (Lih. ) 213 bärri (Tha) 184 
‘asr (Lin. ) 213 büs?ha (Eth. ) 184 
‘atara 58 baher (Eth. ) 184 
‘ayin 157, 161 balo 317 
‘ayn (name of letter) 236 benät (Bth.) 184 
‘ibrim/* 1 3, 29 berTt nälah 125 
*ibrit/*ibhrith 3, 29 bezu 236 
‘ab 124 bezuhan (name of letter)236-7 


*db 124 thn 112 


362 


bhr (ESA) 
bart llm ars 
bk rb 

blhjr 

bm 

bmdgt bknrt 122, 
bnm umy 

bnt (bit) (ESA) 

br (ESA) 

brd/zi 

brt (ESA) 

bt 161, 


calceus 

calx 

ciret 

as 

d' &hay (name of letter) 
&bb 

dbh 

dbr 

dà (ESA) 


DHR (DHRM, DHRT) 


DKW 

DKWN 

dky/w 

dm 32, 
Qnbtm tnn 

dod 

dpid 

dr? (ESA) 

drt (Ug.) 

drh (ESA) 


Words Discussed 


184 
123 
126 
170 
122 
123 
123 
184 
184 
130 
208 
233 
148 


237 
134 
134 
185 


131 
236 
206 
131 
187 
195 
207 
122 
208 
206 
227 
227 
207 
207 
207 
160 
130 

13 
130 
191 
191 
195 


DRH^L (ESA n.pr.) 
DRHN (ESA) 
DREN (ESA) 
dt? (ESA) 

dur 

D’YBN (ESA) 
a/zbb 

d/zd 

d/zhrt / a/zrt 
a/zmr 

d/znb 

a/zpid 

à/zr* 

eb-bint 
ef-feräs 
elesu (Akk. ) 
em-bareh 
emeth 

emüqu 


(Akk.) 


erésu 


fa 

falla 

fardaihu (Lib. ) 
fatawa 

fosh 

fi mitlihä 

fl 

fr 

frdh (Lih.) 
fräth (Lih.) 
frdyh (Lih.) 
frr 

frt (Lih.) 

frzn 

fty (Ar.) 
furdatahu (Lih.) 
gabra 

gal ‘édh 

gamäl 


195 
205 
205 
195 
187 
205 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 


167 
167 
195 
167 

95 
154 
212 


236 
58 
211 
192 
186 
166 
160 
160 
211 
211-12 
211 
160 
211 
130 
192 
211 


186, 


187 
25 
T3, 159 


Words Discussed 363 


gará/gára 78 hamor 33, 186,192 
gürob (Tigre) 184 hams (Lih.) 215 
gawr (Ar.) 154 han‘ 1 168 
gäzämä 231 hansaqa 168 
gb? 192 häräb 159 
gb‘ 134 harundo 49 
gbl 161 hasin (Eth.) 206 
gbr 161 *haslägä 168 
ed 233 *hassaqa 168 
gel 161 hawwi (name of letter,Tna) 236 
gomas 129 haya nismar 78 
ginal 73, 159 hay% 185 
gmd/z 129 hayq (Eth. ) 185 
gnahas 237 hazzän 81 
gora 161, 187 HBM 206 
Er 154 hbr 119, 120 
grb (ESA) 184 hbt (Lih.) 212 
Bry (Lih.) 212 hdd (ESA) 208 
golt (Eth. ,Amh. ) 184 hdl (ESA) 195 
gWəlti (Tna) 184 här (ESA) 195 
gwl (ESA) 184 hdtn (ESA) 208 
gz? 226 ha/zr 130 
gzm (ESA) 231 heds (Obolensky) 319 
gzr 156 hedowal 319 
&zr (Arab.) 127 hedyotot 26 
GZR (ESA) 127 hehnir 192 
&zr (Ug.) 127 heyawt (Eth.) 205 
gzz (BSA) 226 heyq (Heb. ) 185 
= 169, 170 hoywät (Eth.) 205 
ha- 170 שו‎ 2 
4 1 hfr 226 
en 119 her (BSA) 184 
haddam 81 hgz 226 
*ha**8l 168 hirkib 193 
hagür (Eth. ) 184 bjbl bis 169 
halYeta (name of letter) 236-7 BIEL EE BED 193 
hamär 186, 19 hl 170, 25 
hamür (name of letter) 236-7 ae "9 
amia 110 hlbmy WA 


hijbl 169 


364 


HLRM 
hls 
hig 
hml 


(Lih.) 
(ESA) 


(Eth.) 

186, 
hms (ESA) 
hms 
hnsfr 
hmt (ESA) 
hm’t (ESA) 
hm?t (Ug.) 
hmtbr 
hn 
hn'fklt 
hn’mn 
hn‘ nk 
hng br 
hn’sl 
hn‘ zy 


homer 
. 


169, 


honä 
horäb 
horim 
Hoy 

hqb (Ar.) 
hqbr 
haw 
hrb 
hrg 


169, 
(Eth.) 
mlht, bhrb miht 
(ESA) 


125, 


(ESA) 


htkk 
HTM (ESA) 
HWKN: M 


207 
212 
195 
192 
212 
192 
195 
233 
169 
185 
195 
195 
169 
170 
169 
169 
169 
169 
170 
169 
192 
326 
159 
122 
234 
205 
212 
205 
126 
195 
207 
195 
122 
315 
169 
169 
121 
121 
205 
206 


Words Discussed 


hwt (ESA) 
hwt (Ug. ) 
HWTR TT 

hyt (ESA) 
HYT*^L (ESA) 
HYWT (HSA) 
hywt (Eth. ) 


iggamal 
ikas(s)ad 
ikkitäb 
imbübu 
imeru 
inanziq 
inazziq 
iprus 
igafed 
jama‘a 
jlis 

-k 

ka 

kal- (tal-) 
kalla 


183-4, 187, 


kalqammahu 
kasdäku 
kätal 
katub 

kbd 

kbr 

kol?e (Eth. ) 
k'es 
ketobk 
ketobken 
*ketobki 
ketobkum 
ketobs 
KFYM 


Kaki 


161, 


kinari (Sanskrit) 


k'irk'os 


Words Discussed 365 


kkryn ‘sr 50 lehem (Sogotri) 191 

klm 82 ləhiq 82, 195 

kly 113 ləhom 34 

knn (Heb.) 206 Ihm 191 

knnrt 122 lhm (Ug.) 191 

knr 122 lhm:sty 134 
knrt 122, 123 lhq (Ar.) 195 
koba‘/köbha‘/köbha® 35, 42 ihq (Eth.) 193 
kofer 84 lht 125 

koteb 33 lhy 206 
kotel 32 liq 82, 193 

krb (ESA) 184 1105 kahnat 193 
kry 227 ligä mála?ekt 193 
ks 8 126 liganat 228 
ksr 217 liqwa 112 
ktlt 32 lisb 111 

ktmsm 132 Ind (Eth. ) 194 
küd 161 lmd (Heb. ) 194 
kupru 48 lgarya 215 
kwn 207 igh 112 
kwn (Ar.) 217 law 112 
kwn (Heb. ( 206 lsb 110, 111, 146 
1- 180, 187 Iun 161 

18 236 1’y 136 

latas 25 lypq 158 
lahm (Eth.) 191 -m (Plural ending, Ug.)123,127, 
lahm (Ar. ) 191 151 

läkka 338 m- (prefix) 33 
*18k'k'ümki 185 mädlot (Eth.) 184 
lük'k'üms 185 mäharä/mehrä 84 
la‘oza (Syriac) 23 mahazat 228 
lappid/lappidh 35, 42 mahir (Heb. ( 194 
lb 207 Mai Bela 338 
lb? 206 malik 538 
LBM 207 malläh 84 
lbn 161 mamzera 177 
leg 161 mapteah 33 
/lehazbir/ 77 mari 187 


lenem (Heb. ) 191 märkäb 236 


366 


mäsno 

masreq 

med 

mdd 

mdgt 

nàlw[t) (ESA) 
mdr (ESA) 
moder (Eth. ) 
mehira (Syr.) 
məkr 

melek 
melkenya 
məluxim/mluxim 
mok“arab 
menfah (Tna) 
mesar 

moswat 

meth 

mf*1(+) 

met 

mhl 


mišpāt 
miswot 
mkr (Eth.) 
mkr (Heb.) 
mkrb 

va 

mlht 

MLKM (Ug.) 
MLKN 

mt mr (ESA) 
mnfh (ESA) 
mo f (ESA) 
mri 

mšh 
muhazata 
muttalliku 


mw1 


184, 


82, 


227 

13 
206 
160 
122 
184 
184 
184 
194 

82 
338 
338 

77 
199 
184 
110 
186 

95 
123 
120 


124 


194 
187 

33 
186 
193 
193 
199 
205 
124 
207 
207 
203 
184 
203 
125 

86 
227 

62 
121 


Words Discussed 


mwy [s) 206 
-n, -ni (suff., Eth.) 229 
na?& 161 
naba’a 64 
nabi 95, 98 
näfari 113 
näfärti 113 
nägroal 320 
Nahas (name of letter) 234 
na'ib 242 
nBk'ut' (n&üqut) 239, 301 
nüt'ob (n&ütob) 259, 301 
nbb 112 
ndd 124 
negus (name of letter) 236-7 
nfr 112, 113, 187,196 
nfs 55 
ngh 144 
ngŠ (Heb.) 120 
ngs (Eth.) 120 
ngs (Heb.) 120 
nes (Ug. ) 120 
ngs (Arab. ( 120 
ngt (Ug.) 120 
nhm 32, 160 
nismar/nismar 78 
npr 112, 113 
nqbh 200 
nsk 144 
nt* (ESA) 195 
Nun (name of letter) 234 
par/päräh 22 
päsah 186 
patruus 13 
pdm rish[m] 123 
GEI 130 
Peh (name of letter) 234 
pokuda/pkuda Tt 
pilpul 89, 91 


Words Discussed 367 


pittah 186, 192 raw (BSA) 205 
pqh 185 ray 207 
prd , 32 rdy (Lih.) 211 
prg 110, 111 RF’’L (ESA) 196 
prs 22 rgm 109, 199 
ps‘ 177 rhm 32, 160, 161, 187 
psq 177 rhq 161 
pth 185 ris (pl. rasm/rast/rist, Ug.)122 
pty (Ug.) 192 rkb 111, 146, 185, 193 
pu 159 rkb *rpt 111, 146, 147, 193 
pupilla 97 rkl (ESA) 196 
4811858 (Tha) 201 rmh 133 
gäneh 49 RƏN SC 
qarasa 217 rim 144 
qd 160 8 184, 185 
qdqd 145 38 227 
qds 63, 126 Sata 12 
ady 110 Sadu (Akk.) 196 
gen 48, 49 sa’on 134 
qhl (ESA) 195 Safat-Bofet 73 
qiryah 185 sah ` 191 
qlb (ESA) 201 sahüpu (Akk.) 228 
qn(m) 49 sahaga 217 
qoba* 42 salaya 28 
qs 125 sali‘a 84 
qt 160 s'älot (name of letter) 236 
qti 125, 137, 217 sämay 159 
qwh 192 sämen 73, 159 
qyh 190 sämun 73, 159 
rü 236 säräz 239 
Radan 205 saw 187 
Radwat 205 saytan E 
rämu 161, 187 id ee 
r's 55, 145, 255 idi 4 
rässahu 319 DM =f 
rässsccallähu 319 SBH 207 
- 207 sbim 130 
RDN (ESA) 205 SBL 225, 228-9 


RDT 205 sa (Ug.) 130, 196 


. 


368 


sdf 

sdw (ESA) 

še 

sabIba 

s'ədək' 

Sehar 

Sel 

s'almat 

Selosa/slosa 

semen (Latin) 

semuy 

S8nu 

seren 55, 42, 

sero (Latin) 

SFLYN 

sft (ESA) 

sh 117; 
shd (ESA) 

shat 

shb 226, 
shn 

SENN 

shq 111, 
Sht (Heb., Ug.) 

sibdit 

sin/sin 

sin (Ug.) 155. 
ert (Ar.) 

ps 

smm, mt Som 

Smm: thm 

smt 

SMT 

SMYTT 205, 

s’n (Ug.) 

s*n 

snkr (ESA) 

spn 


Sps 


160 
196 

75 
130 
256 
130 

76 
236 

77 

96 
159 
134 

45 

96 
207 
196 
135 
208 
237 
228 
206 
206 
129 
205 
185 

61 
134 
206 

58 
126 
134 
205 
207 
207 
134 
207 
208 
134 


135 


Words Discussed 


sqt 

sat 

Sqy 

sr (Ug.) 
srb (Eth. ) 
srq 

ssana 

SCH 


stn 


v 
szf 


83 

83 
185 
134 
206 

13 
215 
207 

62 

83 
143 
185 
228 
111 
207 
207 
134 
160 


-t (suffix conjugation affix of 


ist & 2nd sing.) 
-% (fen.suff.) 


t- preformative 


ta 
tabbah 
tackle 
tahanun 
taher 
ama 
tankwa 


ta‘ ot 


taprus, taprusi 


v 


t'äs 

tatut 

tblk 

id 

temu 
Í'ork'os 
tosuva/tsuva 


teudah 


35, 


125, 
161, 


185-4 


151 
285 
85 
33 
32 
110 
186 
187 
49 
186 
83 
185 
186 
137 
130 
187 
185 
TT 
98 


thbr 

thm 109, 
tickle 

tjawi 

tktl 

tlm 

tlt gl'm 

tfm 161, 
tn qim 

tatl 

tr (Ug. ) 

Trqr (Lih.) 

twr (Ar. ) 

tyn 

ubdy 

ubyn (Ug.) 

udm 

udr 

ulp 

um n5rm 

urk yn 

uru (Sumer. ) 

-ūt 

ut 

-W (nominal ending) 
wad®’a (Eth. ) 

wasahabu 

water (Eth. ) 

waw 32, 
wd? (ESA) 

wed 

wo’atu 

wir (ESA) 

whb 206, 
wkn (Ar.) 

wid 

was (Eth.) 

was 


wrq 


Words Discussed 


WRQN 

wrw (ESA) 

wrw (Eth.) 

wSf (ESA) 

wsh (WSA) 

wshb 

wtr (n.pr., ESA) 
xezbon/xesbon 
yä’aräb fidüloc 
yakent 

yaman 

yamarenna fidäloc 
yaslik 

yb 

ybd 

yblk 

yblnn 

ybrd 

yd 

yá-ymyn 

ya‘ 

ye?eti 

y9gar $üh8dhüth&? 
yehasyewo/yahasyewo 
yohüdit 5, 
yejozem 

YGR (ESA) 

yikoteb 

YKN‘M (Ug. ) 


21, 


32, 


125, 


369 


206 
195 
195 
195 
184 
229 
184 


17 


237 
175 
234 
237 
110 
112 
127 
137 
137 
125 
137 
144 

82 
185 

35 
178 

29 
183 
205 
183 
206 
160 
234 
112 
208 
207 
136 
134 
137 
137 
207 


370 


Words Discussed 
YS*M 
st: (ESA) 
YT-?L (BSA) 
zabna 
zar 
zar’a beruk 
zbn 
ZBYM (BSA) 
zer 
28 (Ug.) 
zhq 


chr (Eth. ) 
zona 

zr? (Eth.) 
zr* 

ZRB 
zry(h) 


161, 


96, 160, 


GENESIS 


—- 
.. 
KN 


OD On Oh = A DoD bh a = 
DI .. 
- 


102 

147, 187 
192 

122 

48 

186, 274 
29, 37 
14 

65 

48 

15, 48, 49 
48 

48 


27, 29, 90 


37, 90 
37, 90 


3, 29 

13 

15 

144 

144 

207 

191 

144 

15 

144 

35, 44 

29 

25, 36, 45 
25, 36, 45 
258 

82, 193 
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Aaron, 258, 261-2 

Abarim (Mt.), 264 

d'Abbadie, Antoine, 237,239,281, 292 

d'Abbadie, Arnauld, 281, 292 

Abbai, 186, 273-4 

Abraham, 13, 258 

Abraham, Testament of, 243 

Abraham Demoz, 295, 303ff., 309, 335, 
337, 340 

Abravanel, 23 

Abyssinia(n), 23-4,113,182,184, 186, 
190,197,202,204,225,226-8, 230, 
235-9, 241-2,266,268-73, 275-280, 
284-5, 295-4, 296, 305 

Accadian (see Akkadian) 

Adal, 292 

Adam, 37, 65, 90, 93 

Adam, James & Robert, 275 

Adar, 264 

Addis Ababa, 239,287,303-4,309, 323 

Addis Ababa National Library, 244 ff., 
263-4 

‘addis zämän/Addis Zümün, 259, 324-5 

Aden, 199,201 ,289-90,292,294,297,300, 
341 

adjective,adjectival, 5,34,144,194 

Adulis, 175 

Adwa, 296-301, 340 

Aegean, 42, 140 

Aelius Gallus, 199 

Aeschylus, 95 

AeScoly, A.Z., 241, 243, 263-4 

Afework(Afevork;Afä Warq) Gäbrä 
Iyäsus, 238-40,312-14,317,322, 
325, 340 

Africa(n), 24,31,84,86,104,117,163,167, 
183,188,191,200,204,213,230-1, 243, 


269,279,281 ,284,292-3, 312 

Agaw, 159, 241, 243 

Agnon, S.Y., 80 

Aistleitner, J., 122-5,125,155-4,159 

Akkadian/Accadian, 8,22,30-1,33, 39, 
40, 44-5 ,62,82=4,86,112,115-16, 
134,140-1,151,155-6,159-63, 168, 
170,182-7,191-3,195-6, 205, 212, 
228, 8 

Akkele Guzay, 223 

Aksum(ite), 184,205 ,207,223-4,230-2, 
234, 242 

Al-Ahram, 166 

al-‘Ula, 0 

Albright, W.F., 3,4,42,190,203, 209, 
240 

Alcalay, R., 20 

Alexander the Great, 341 

Alexandria, 298, 300 

Algiers, 11, 267-9 

Ali Bey, 268 

Ali, Ras, 293 

Alia Amba (Alio Amba), 283, 287 

Aliyn, 120 

Allah, 263 

Allegro, J.M., 50 

Alliance Israélite Universelle, 241 

Alloni, N., 16 

allophone, 84 

alphabet, 36,86,117-18,128,131,140-1, 
151,166, 204,213,224, 228,250ff., 
239-40. 

Aman Andom, 342 

Amarna (see Tel el-Amarna) 

Ambrosian Library, Milan, 260 

America, United States of, 68,102-5, 
198-9, 205, 240, 291, 336, 338 
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Amerindian, 100 

Amhara, 357 

Amharic, 84-5,97-8,112,116,156-7, 
160-3, 183-5,187,189,205, 218, 
226-7 , 233, 235-9, 280, 282, 285ff., 
295ff. , 5304-5 , 507,309, 311ff., 
319ff.,336, 340 

Amharic Basic Course, 319,324-5 

Ammonite(s), 25, 44 

Amorite(s), 25, 31, 45 

Amram, 256, 259 

anacoluthon, 14 

Anath/*Anat(*nt) ,124-7,134,144,146-7 

Anatolia, 140 

Angels, Book of, 245 

Angollalah, 285 

Ankober, 287,290-91, 295 

Annan, 273 

aorist, 320, 322-4 

Apocrypha, 31 

apodosis, 255, 316, 318 

aposiopesis, 316 

Aght/Aghat, 49,59,111-12,122-4,135, 
143, 145-9 

Arab(s), 20,166,168-9,210,215,264-5 

Arabia(n), 31,167,170,183,199-201, 
209, 214, 242, 270, 292 

Arabic, 6,8,11,19,21,23,31,33,41,55, 
58,60,62,73,76,81-5,87,96-7,110- 
113,115-16,118-20,122,125, 127, 
130-1 ,134,136,141 ,146 ,151-2,155- 
160,163, 165-71, 182-4,186, 190-4, 
199,201 , 204-8, 210-13,215-17, 226, 
231-3, 237-8, 240, 243, 255-6, 261-2, 
264, 267,279,296, 338 

Aramaean, 25, 36, 44 

Aramaic, 3,6,12,16,22,25-7,29,31,34-5, 
37-41 ,44,46-7,54,58,75,82-4, 90, 
95-7,115-16,127,129-30,134, 151, 
165 ,168-70 ,17299. ,187,190,192-3, 
195,218, 260,279 


Aramaicized, 35, 40 

Áramaism, 82 

Argobba, 183 

Ark of the Covenant, 186, 197 

Arkiko, 342 

Armbruster, C.H., 312, 322 

Arpad, 35 

Ashdod(ite), 26-7, 41-3 

Asherah, 126 

Ashkelon, 42 

Ashkenazi, 77 

Asia, .104, 188 

Asmara, 200,237~9, 264,327,338 

Asmarom Legesse, 337 

assimilation, 213, 216 - 

assonance, 233 

Assuan (Syene), 268 

Assyria(n), 21,23,34-5,38-40,45,58 

Assyrian(language), 25-6,31,38,40,46, 
142 

Atbash, 233 

Athena/Athene, 111, 146 

Athirat, 132-3, 135, 137 

Athlula, 199 

Athrula, 199 

Atse, 322 

Auckland, Earl of, 289 

Ausan, 199-201 

Austrian, 92 

Authorised Version, 22,46,55,98,338 

Auty, R., 215 

Azobo Galla, 297, 301 

Azrail, Azra’il, 261, 263 


'af'al, 136 
‘af‘al, 127 
‘af‘el, 116 
’Agaz, 226-9 


’al-hurüfu l-gamariya, 166 


’al-hurüfu 8-samsTya, 166 
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’Almälik, 200 
’Aw‘a ?Àlafo, 225 
’Aw‘a "1191, 228 
’Ityop'ya, 232 


*Abodah zara, 261 
*Amalig, 200 
*Amd& S'eyon, 1 
*Amm, 206 

*Awda Nagast, 255 
‘Azza, 199 

‘Eden, 201 
*Uzzay, 211 


Batal, 95,112,120,126,132-3,135-6, 
143, 147 

Baalbek, 268 

BBb-el-Mandeb, 223, 230, 268 

Baba batra, 82 

Babel, 29, 37, 88, 90~1, 100 

Babylon(ian), 23,31,35,44,48,58-9, 142 

Bacher, W., 81 

Bahr al-abyad, 273 

Bahr al-azraq, 273 

Balaam, 88 

Balaq, 206 

Bally, C., 312-13 

Balugani, Luigi, 269-70 

Baraknaha, 228 

Barbary coast, 267-9 

Barr, James, 4,10,12,81-7,90, 98-9 

Barrington, Daines, 269 

Barth, J., 97 

Barton, G.A., 10, 123 

Bassano, Francesco da, 113, 328 

Batten, L.W., 27, 42 

Bauer, H., 7,21 536,45,140,169, 179-80, 
255 

Baumgartner, W., 98, 150, 190 

Beckett, S., 103 

Beckingham, C.P., 282, 320 

Beeston, A.F.L., 165,183,198, 201 ,215=7 


Beethoven, L. van, 94 

Begemder, 241 

Ben Sira (Sirach), 3, 8, 29, 39 

Ben Yehuda (Ben Jehuda), E., 22, 23, 
86, 126 

Ben~Zvi, Y., 242 

Benghazi, 268 

Beni “Amir, 200 

Bentley, Bede, 304 

Benzinger, I., 13, 126 

Berakhot /Berakot, 67, 261 

Berber, 161 

Bereshith Rabba, 37, 90 

Bergamo, 202 

Bergsträsser, G., 7, 8, 157-9, 161, 
167, 215 

Berhanenna Sälam, 318 

Berhe Yohannes, 228 

Bialik, H.N., 80 

Bible, Biblical, 3-18,20,21,25,29-31, 
34-6, 38,40~1 ,44 ,46-7 ,52,54-5 ,57- 
66,71-8,80-7,94-6,103,110, 115, 
139-41 ,143-4,147-8,168,175,186-7, 
189, 208-9, 274 

Bibliothéque Nationale, 262, 271 

biconsonantal, 32,84,159-61 

Bigge, Sir Arthur, 309 

biliteral, 81, 85, 160 

binyan, 143 

biradical, 32, 159-60 

Birkeland, H., 157 

Bittner, M., 183, 185 

Bityah, 261 

Black, M., 172, 180-1 

Blau, J., 215 

Bloomfield, L., 68 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, 237,271,326 

böhmische (spanische) Dörfer, 20 

Bologna, 276 

Boman, T., 99 
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Bombay, 282-3 , 285 , 289-90 293-4, 296 

Bonner, C., 173 

Borchardt, R., 103 

Borst, A., 90 

Boswell, James, 277-8 

Bourciez, E., 324 

boustrophedon, 205, 224, 251 

Branden, A. van den, 210, 213 

Breasted, J.H., 122 

Breton, 20 

brétonner, 20 

Briggs, C.A., 36, 190 

Britain, British, 68,92,105 ,282-4 ,288- 
295 ,297 , 303, 305 , 520,527, , ,)2 

British Academy, 295 

British Association for Jewish 
Studies, 88 

British Military Administration 
(Eritrea), 224 

British Museum, 173,271,276,295 

Broch, J.P., 166 

Brockelmann, C., 36, 83, 116, 120, 157, 
180, 186 

Brown, F., 36, 190 

Bruce, Sir Alexander, 274 

Bruce, Lady Elma (Lady Thurlow), 275 

Bruce, James, of Kinnaird, 173, 181, 
230, 241, 266-81, 326, 339 

Buber, M., 89, 98 

Budge, Sir E.A. Wallis, 231, 295 

Buffon, Compte de, 276 

Bühl, F., 13 

Bukhari, 169 

Burrows, Millar, 176 


Byzantine, 175 


Cairo, 166, 269, 279 

Caleb, 260 

081006, 19, 176, 178-9 

Cambridge (University), 88, 182 

Canaan(ite), 3,21,25,29,30,35,38,41-4, 
46,68,84,114-15,117-18,131,142-3, 


145,152, 169-70, 216,233, 260 

Candace, 285 

Cantineau, J., 31,36,150, 158,163,186, 
209, 215 

Cape of Good Hope, 290 

Caphtor, Caphtorian, 35,42,145,150 

Caquot, A., 175, 179, 180 

Carroll, J.B., 164 

Carroll, Lewis, 105 

Carthage, 270 

case, 33, 55, 56, 116, 151 

Caskel, W., 169-70, 209-14 

Cassirer, E., 65, 80 

Cassuto, U., 124-5,127,132,140-1,143-4 

Caucasian, 161 

causative, 216, 227, 229 

Cazelles, H., 36 

Ceriani, A.M., 260 

Cerulli, E., 241, 262 

Chalcedon, 175 

Chara-Chara (cataract), 274 

Charles, R.H., 24, 172ff., 259-60 

Chekhov, A., 312, 315 

Cheesman, R.E., 49, 272, 274 

Chester Beatty, 173 

Chew, V.K., 304 

chiastic, 120 

Chicago, University of, 164 

China, 296 

Chinese, 19,20,92,95,97,312 

Chomsky, N., 97, 101, 102, 311 

Christian(ity), 57-8,60,86,172-3,182, 
184, 209,224 ,241-4,259-60,262,297- 


300, 308 
Christian, V., 186 
Chur, 20 


Church Fathers, 173, 260 

Church Missionary Society, 290 
Cicero, 19 

Clapham, C., 342 

Clarendon Press, Oxford, 81,90,172,341 
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Clement XIV, Pope, 276 Däbtära, 238 
climactic, 147-8 Dagon, 132-3 
Clyde, 273 Daly, C., 270 
cognate(s), 81, 83-5, 122, 125 
Cohen, Marcel, 157-9,162-3,188,190, Dan/Danite,. 38, 43 
195,225,233,237-8,312,319-20, Danakil, 289-90 
323-4, 325 Daniel/Danel (Ug.), 111,122-3,147 
Coleridge, S.T., 100 Daniel, 3,7,10,12,25,29,31,36,44-5,174 
colloquialism(s), 3,8,11,31,47,93 Danish, 20,24 
Combes, E., 292 Dante, 103 
consonant(s), 7,30-2,44,72=3,77,82, Datinah, 167 
85-6,116-18,157-60,163,166-71, David, 8,191 ,-1 
183,200, 204,210,216, 224-5, 227-8, Davie, D., 89, 92-3, 104 
230 , 232,236,238 Dawkins, C.H., 323 
construct state, 21,33,76,123,138, Dead Sea Scrolls, 8,22,24,30-1,47,82, 
205, 227 140,172,176,178,180 
Conti Rossini, C., 175,201-2,206-8, Deborah, 7, 31, 44, 74 
223-6 , 250-1 ,234-5,,238,241-3,279, Debra Bizen, 235 
327 Debra Libanos, 235 
Cooke, G.A., 21, 46, 201 Dedan, 209-10 
Copper Scroll, 50 deictic, 185, 208 
Coppet, M. de, 311 Delilah, 38, 41 
Coptic, Copts, 26, 58, 218-19 Delitzsch, 2., 83, 192, 228 
copula, 216-17 Dembiya, 241 
Cordova, 267 dentals, 118,166,168,185,231 
Cosmas, 201 Deut. Rabba, 260 
Dhofar, 167 
Dhorme, E., 140 
diachronic, 69, 76, 156, 162 
dialect(al), 8,31,35-6,40-1,44,47,61, 
68,71 ,74,84,151,207,213 
Dieth, E., 169 
Dilimann, A., 83-4,111,127,146,173, 
179-80, 185,190~1,194, 226,228, 232~ 


Damascus, 35 


Cosseir, 268 

Cowley, A.E., 14, 36 
Crete, 139-40, 268 
Crichton, A., 194 
Cromer, Earl of, 308 
Crossland, R.A., 161 
Cumming, Sir Duncan, 296 
cuneiform, 30,131,140,151 


Cuny, A., 159-61 

Cush, 24 

Cushitic, 73,84,117,159,161-2,182, 
188,190, 243,311,337 

Cyprus, 140 

Czech, 20, 92 


234, 255, 337 
Diringer, D., 230-2 
Disciples, Book of, 243 
Dobschtitz, E. von, 99 
Donald, Trevor, 12 
Double-Dutch, 19,22,24,26,28 
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Doughty, C.M., 103, 209 

Dreros, 139 

Driver, Sir G.R., 3,36,82,109,119-23, 
125-30, 132,134,136-41,146, 151, 
160, 193, 230-4 

Driver, S.R., 36, 48, 190 

dual(ity), 33, 116, 193 

Du-Gabat, 211 

Duhm, B., 142-3 

Duncanson, D.J., 223 

Dupont-Sommer, À., 36 

Dutch, 104-5, 168 


Hadie, J.I., 312 

Hast India Company, 266, 290 

Ecclesiastes, 10, 15 

Echege, 293 

Eden, 263, 274 

Edinburgh University, 266 

Edison, Thomas A., 304 

Edom, 45 

Efat, 285, 289 

Egypt, Egyptians, 13,21,29,35,38,56, 
58,140,175 241-2, 259, 268, 270, 273, 
276, 293-4, 296 

Egyptian (language), 25,30,36,45-6, 
140,142,148,167,218-19 

Eisenstein, J.D., 259, 264 

Eissfeldt, 0., 139 

ejectives, 161, 231 

Ekron, 42 

El, 119, 121, 132, 135, 143, 149 

Elamite, 20, 26 

elamitisk (Scand.), 20 

Elephantine, 242 

Elephantine papyri, 35, 46 

Eli, 205 

Eliezer, 258 

Elijah, 95 

Elijah, Abba (Book of), 243 

Elizabeth II, H.M. The Queen, 303 


Eloah, 96 

Elyakim, 39 

Emin, 44 

emphatic, 157, 161, 169 

Endalkatchew Makonnen, Lij, 342 

England, 104,266,276,296-8, 300-1, 
303, 307-8 

English, 5-7,10,13,19,22,24,26,28,34, 
47,54,58,60,62,63,65,73,77,84,88, 
91-4,97,101,103-5,109,136,158,202, 
216,218, 268,278, 285ff., 301, 304, 
320, 323-5, 327, 338 

Enoch, 60, 172ff., 271 

Epigraphic South Arabian (ESA) - see 
also South Arabian, 82,85,115- 
118,127,130-1,146,151,157, 170, 
182-4,186,189ff. ,203ff.,210,224, 
226-7,230ff., 238-40 

epigraphy, 8,9,17,34-6,44,73,141,169, 
198-201 ,203ff.,209-14,223-32,234 

ergative, 216 

Eritrea, 113,184,200,223-4,227, 230, 
280, 327, 339, 342 

Eritrean Weekly News, 327-33 

Esau, 191 

Escurial, 267 

Esther, 7,8,10,25,31,36,45,74,95 

Eteocretan, 139 

Ethiopia(n), 4,24,58,84,89,97,126,157, 
161-2,173,175,182ff. ,189,192,197, 
200-1 , 218, 223-4, 227-8, 230ff., 
241ff. , 264-5, 267,270-1 , 273-4, 
280-2 , 292-3 , 295-8, 300-1 , 303, 305, 
307-9 , 318-19, 327, 336-43 

Ethiopian (modern) languages, 170, 
183-6, 188, 226, 235-6, 238,311,328 

Ethiopic (see also Ge*oez), 31,49,55, 
58,62,73,82-6,97,111,113,115-18, 
127,132,134,146,156-9,163, 165, 
170,172ff.,182ff.,189ff.,199,204-7, 
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Ethiopic (contd.), 212,224-6,230ff., 
242-4,256,260-4,268,271-2, 276, 
280,295 556,338 

etymology,etymological, 41,62,64-5, 
81 ,84,96,109-10,119,121,124,127, 
130,161,185,190,199,204, 206-8, 
228,231 

Euclidean, 53 

euphonic, 228 

Euphrates, 274 

Europe ‚European, 54,95,169,181,215, 
233-5 ,251-8 ,240 ,267 ,271 ,275-4, 
276,279,297 , 304,509,311, 316, 
337,339,542 

Euting, J., 209 

Eve, 65 

Ewald, H., 189 

Ezana, 202,224,229,232 

Ezekiel, 22, 178, 201 

Ezra, 3,6,26,29,42,44,194 

Ezra, Apocalypse of, 243 


Faitlovitch, J., 243, 245ff. 

Falashas, 241ff. 

Falconer, A.F., 6, 7 

feminine, 116,122,136-7,151,213,216 

Ferguson, C.A., 169 

Flad, J.M., 241 

Fleisch, H., 157 

Fieischhacker, A., 260 

Fleming, J.S., 275-6 

Flemming, J., 173, 175, 179, 189 

France, 51, 266, 269 

French, 18,19,25,60,65,84,91-2,94, 
105,218,281,292-4,511,222,528, 
340 

Freudian, 93 

fricative, 77 

Friedrich, J., 128,170 

Fronzaroli, P., 12, 128, 150 

Frumentius, 187 


Fick, J., 11, 81, 157, 162 


Gabra Sellase (see Guebre Sellassie) 

Gabriel, 263 

Gafat, 183, 218, 271 

Galla, 283,289,293-4,299,311 

Garbini, G., 123, 128, 150, 165 

Gaster, T.H., 95 

Gath, 42 

Gaza, 42, 199, 200 

Gedamu Abraha, 337 

Geesh, 272 

Ge*oz, 84,172ff.,182ff.,189ff. ,218, 
223-4, 226, 230ff. , 242ff. , 267, 
280, 285, 296, 298-9, 311 

Gehenna, 256 

Gelb, I.J., 165 

gemination, , 57893 

gender, 96-8, 6 

Genesis, 148 

Geneva, 88, 155 

Gentleman's Magazine, 281 

George III, 267, 269-70 

George V, 339 

German, 13,20,24,60,63,84,91-2,94, 
100-1, 103, 105, 157, 210, 218 

Gershom, 258 

Gesenius, W., 13,14,36,83,134,189-90 

Gezer (calendar), 8, 30 

Gibb, H.A.R., 215 

gibber (gibberish), 19 

Gibson, J.C., 274, 275 

Gifford, Mrs. D.J., 266 

Giglio, C., 340 

Gihon, 186, 274 

Gilgamesh (epic), 148-9 

Gilkes, P., 336, 338, 541-5 

Ginsberg, H.L., 109-10,112,119-25,127, 
130,132-5,140-1,145,150 

Ginzberg, L., 24,37,126,259,261-2,264 

Gipper, H., 100 
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Giyon, 186, 274 

Glaser, E., 198-9 

Glasgow, 275 

Gleason, H.A., 163-4 
glottochronology, 82, 86 

Gobat, Bishop, 296 

Gobaze (Gobezee), Wag Shum, 297-8,300 
Goethe, 27, 28, 61 


- Goetze, À., 150 


Gog and Magog, 24 

Golah, 44 

Goldenberg, G., 319, 325 

Goldschmidt, L., 173 

Gondar, 272,280,293-4,299,301,338 

Gordis, R., 191 

Gordon, General C.G., 296 

Gordon, C.H., 22,42-5,49,85,109-12, 
116-25, 127-30, 132-7,139-41,145, 
146,148-52, 191-2, 205-6 

Gorgorios, Apocalypse of, 243 

Goshen-Gottstein, M.H., 69, 70 

Grammont, M., 169 

Gran, Ahmad ibn Ibrahim (Mahomet 
Grian), 297 

Granada, 267 

Granville, Earl of, 295, 1 

Gray, J., 121-5, 127, 133, 140-1 

Grebaut, S., 238 

Greece, Greeks, 140, 146, 149, 152 

(Greek (lang.), 18-20,22-7,46,50-1, 
53,60,64,75,95-6,98-9,105, 111, 
139,145-6,149-50,169,172£f.,194, 
200,218,230,232-5,239-40, 260, 
276,324 

Greenberg, J.H., 36, 80, 160, 162-3 

grego (Port.), 19 

Gregory (Abba), 234, 238, 241, 320 

griego (Spanish), 18 

Grimme, H., 209, 2it, 212 

Grohmann, A., 198 


Grünbaum, M., 37, 261, 263 


Guebre Sellassie, 308, 311, 339 

Guida dell'Africa Orientale, 272,287 
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